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EnGtanp, not long ago, possessed an influence over the destinies 
of the world, altogether disproportioned to the extent of her terri- 
tory and population. Taking her place among the powers of the 
first rank in Europe, availing herself of fortunate circumstances, of 
her riches, the ability of her statesmen, and the energetic character 
communicated by free institutions to her people, she aspired to 
direct the policy of Europe, and exerted a sort of dictatorship over 
the coalitions formed against France. Betrayed, at length, by her 
ambition, and the facilities which her unbounded credit afforded, 
intoxicated by the brilliant part she had performed, and continually 
engaging in more gigantic enterprises, she was overcome by her 
own efforts, and supported, with difficulty, the burthen she had 
voluntarily assumed. The restoration of peace deprived her of the 
consideration she had acquired during the war; the monarchs, who 
had received her wages, disdained her councils, delighted in all that 
could humble or annoy her, and left her without hope of any durable 
alliance, except with her ancient enemy, France. 

On several occasions, and more particularly on that of the recent 
war in the Levant, England has displayed the remnants of her 
former greatness and wealth ; she has employed the language fami- 
liar to her in the time of her power, and vainly endeavoured to 
impose an illusion upon others, by which she was not herself 





* This paper is taken from the ‘ Révue Encyclopédique,’ a work, on the 
merits of which, it were superfluous to expatiate. In the course uf our en- 
deavours to ameliorate the condition of our East Indian fellow+subjects, 
we have often been animated and encouraged by the approbation of M. de 
Sismondi. From the calumnies of the interested monopolists, who are 
perpetually seeking occasions to discredit our motives, we appeal with con- 
fidence to the coincidence of our principles with the views and opinions of 
this able and enlightened foreigner. He, at least, has no resentments to 
gratify, no injuries to avenge. 
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deceived. But she soon learned, from intimations at home and 
abroad, that the days of her prosperity were gone; that she had 
lost all pretensions to domineer ; that her menaces excited no terror. 
The enormity of her public debt, the decline of her foreign com- 
merce, the depression of her domestic industry, the revolting luxury 
of her nobles, and the misery of her labouring classes, all indicated 
the rapidity of her approach to decrepitude and decay. 


There was one circumstance which seemed, in a particular man- 
ner, to denote that England must return to the rank of a secondary 
state. ‘The conquests of other nations increase their strength ; 
those of England add to her weakness. When the French had 
extended their empire from Hamburgh to Rome, they admitted all 
the conquered people to the rights of French citizens. The Austrians 
and the Russians, when victory has been favourable to their arms, 
have extended to their new countrymen privileges, of which the 
actual value is not great, but which rescued the vanquished from 
the continual humiliation of conscious inferiority. ‘The English, 
on the contrary, have always been ignorant of the process of forming 
one people of the various nations over whom they have acquired 
dominion, by inheritance, by treaty, or by arms. Even in their own 
islands, the people of Jersey and of Guernsey retain the charac- 
teristics of their Norman origin ; and the distinctions between the 
English, the Scotch, and the Irish, are as fresh and vivid as if they 
had never been united. The people of Hanover are as much 
foreigners in England, as the people of Denmark. Gibraltar, Malta, 
the [onian Islands, America, the West Indies, the South of Africa, 
the immense Empire of India, and Australasia, receive citizens from 
England, but add not to their number. The power of England is 
universally extended ; her associations are no where to be found. 


Such has been, in every age, the false policy of aristocracies ; and 
the constitution of England approaches nearer to an aristocracy, 
than to any other form of government. In the middle ages, Venice, 
governed by an opulent oligarchy, had extended her conquests over 
a vast and rich territory, which had long contributed to her grandeur 
without being incorporated to her State. Dalmatia, and its islands, 
the Morea, and part of the Archipelago, Candia, and half of Lom- 
bardy, obeyed the republic. To ensure indemnity for its tyranny 
at home, the senate connived at the oppression of the tributary 
states. Having destroyed the liberty of the citizens of Venice, it 
allowed the nobles to tyrannize over the gentry of the continent : 
the latter imitated the conduct of their superiors ; and every Italian 
subject of Venice claimed the privilege of oppressing the natives of 
Istria, Dalmatia, and Greece. When Holland had extended her 
empire and her commerce in both the Indies, she, too, might have 
founded a great nation, by admitting tie conquered people to the 
privileges of Dutch subjects ; but, preferring to send petty tyrants 
to Curacao, to Surinam Batavia, and the Moluccas, every new 
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acquisition confirmed her weakness, by a constant drain on her po- 
pulation, necessary to retain in dependance and in fear, her negro 
slaves, or her Indian subjects. Other aristocracies, less celebrated 
and less powerful, have committed similar errors. Berne always 
distrusted the Pays de Vaud, and Genoa the two Rivieri. The 
power of Venice, Genoa, Berne, and Holland, yielded to the first 
shock, because the number of their citizens bore no proportion to 
the extent of their dominion; and the same fate may perhaps be 
the destiny of England. 


There is, however, this difference between the aristocracy of 
England, and the aristocracies of Venice, of Holland, and of 
Berne, that while the abuses of the latter were involved in darkness, 
the former is enlightened by publicity. The English people have 
become sensible of their danger, they have triumphed over their 
own prejudices, and forced the ministry, and part of the aristocracy, 
into a new career. The first step has been already taken by the 
emancipation of Ireland. It is only necessary to proceed with cou- 
rage, to incorporate all the dependencies of Great Britain by an 
intimate union of their people with the English, and the British 
Empire will not only regain the eminence which it has occupied for 
twenty years, but be raised to a much higher rank and become at 
once the most vast, flourishing, and populous empire of the world. 
The emancipation of Ireland is accomplished, that of India has 
already commenced. This second fusion of two people into one 
will be of infinitely more importance than the first. By ‘the first, 
eight millions of citizens were gained by England, a hundred mil- 
lious will be gained by the second, men who are civilized, indus- 
trious, and brave, and inhabiting the finest country on the earth. 
The India question must be discussed in our days in all its extent. 
Already the contest has commenced between the tyrants and the 
advocates of the people of India. The former will, perhaps, main- 
tain the abuses by which they profit with the same desperation, 
the same outrages against their opponents, and the same disregard 
of the interests of their country, which characterized the conduct of 
those who resisted the emancipation of Ireland. They, on the 
other hand, who demand freedom for India, at the expiration of 
the charter, in 1833, have hitherto announced their objects, with 
reserve, and are, perhaps, not quite sensible of their full extent. 
New light, however, continually bursts upon the question ; the 
advocates of Indian emancipation at first thought only of extending 
the freedom of trade, they have began to think of the liberty of 
man, to direct their efforts to the improvement of their species, and 
every day adds to their success. If appeals are more frequently 
made to the domestic and pecuniary interests of the people of 
England, than to their conscience, or their patriotism, it is merely 
to ensure attention. The progress of Reform is in all countries 
slow, particularly in England. For this reason we are not quite 
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deceived. But she soon learned, from intimations at home and 
abroad, that the days of her prosperity were gone; that she had 
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The enormity of her public debt, the decline of her foreign com- 
merce, the depression of her domestic industry, the revolting luxury 
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empire and her commerce in both the Indies, she, too, might have 
founded a great nation, by admitting tie conquered people to the 
privileges of Dutch subjects ; but, preferring to send petty tyrants 
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acquisition confirmed her weakness, by a constant drain on her po- 
pulation, necessary to retain in dependance and in fear, her negro 
slaves, or her Indian subjects. Other aristocracies, less celebrated 
and less powerful, have committed similar errors. Berne always 
distrusted the Pays de Vaud, and Genoa the two Rivieri. The 
power of Venice, Genoa, Berne, and Holland, yielded to the first 
shock, because the number of their citizens bore no proportion to 
the extent of their dominion; and the same fate may perbaps be 
the destiny of England. 


There is, however, this difference between the aristocracy of 
England, and the aristocracies of Venice, of Holland, and of 
Berne, that while the abuses of the latter were involved in darkness, 
the former is enlightened by publicity. The English people have 
become sensible of their danger, they have triumphed over their 
own prejudices, and forced the ministry, and part of the aristocracy, 
into a new career. The first step has been already taken by the 
emancipation of Ireland. It is only necessary to proceed with cou- 
rage, to incorporate all the dependencies of Great Britain by an 
intimate union of their people with the English, and the British 
Empire will not only regain the eminence which it has occupied for 
twenty years, but be raised to a much higher rank and become at 
once the most vast, flourishing, and populous empire of the world. 
The emancipation of Ireland is accomplished, that of India has 
already commenced. This second fusion of two people into one 
will be of infinitely more importance than the first. By ‘the first, 
eight millions of citizens were gained by England, a hundred mil- 
lions will be gained by the second, men who are civilized, indus- 
trious, and brave, and inhabiting the finest country on the earth. 
The India question must be discussed in our days in all its extent. 
Already the contest has commenced between the tyrants and the 
advocates of the people of India. The former will, perhaps, main- 
tain the abuses by which they profit with the same desperation, 
the same outrages against their opponents, and the same disregard 
of the interests of their country, which characterized the conduct of 
those who resisted the emancipation of Ireland. They, on the 
other hand, who demand freedom for India, at the expiration of 
the charter, in 1833, have hitherto announced their objects, with 
reserve, and are, perhaps, not quite sensible of their full extent. 
New light, however, continually bursts upon the question ; the 
advocates of Indian emancipation at first thought only of extending 
the freedom of trade, they have began to think of the liberty of 
man, to direct their efforts to the improvement of their species, and 
every day adds to their success. If appeals are more frequently 
made to the domestic and pecuniary interests of the people of 
England, than to their conscience, or their patriotism, it is merely 
to ensure attention. The progress of Reform is in all countries 
slow, particularly in England. For this reason we are not quite 
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sure that the absurd and odious government of the Company will be 
abolished in 1833, or the people of India raised to an equal partici- 
pation of rights and privileges with the English, but of this we are 
confident, that a great effort will be made to extend to them an effective 
protection, and to assert in their persons the dignity of human nature. 


If other nations of Europe were actuated by the base and narrow 
selfishness which the greater part of the English Journalists have 
avowed in discussing the affairs of the Levant, they would certainly 
have the same interest, and consequently the same right, to prevent 
the improvement of India, which the English claim to prevent the 
improvement of Turkey. It might be said with reason, that the 
incorporation of India with England is much more dangerous to the 
independence of Europe, than the incorporation of Turkey with 
Russia. The increase of power to the former, would be greater 
and more available. The powers of Europe might declare that 
they would not permit the abolition of the Company’s sovereignty, 
as we are told by the ‘ Times,’ that the people of England will 
resist the dismemberment of Turkey. So prodigious an accession 
of population, riches, industry, and territory, an accession which 
would add a hundred millions of subjects to the British empire, 
is surely of a nature to alarm the greatest nations of Europe. 
We reject, for our part, with indignation, a policy, cruel, jealous, 
and immoral, and opposed to the progress of humanity in every 
part of the world. Wherever good can be done we ardently desire 
its consummation ; if any government can increase its resources by 
increasing the knowledge, the virtue, the security, the liberty, the 
rights of its subjects, we applaud its efforts; and if other states are 
alarmed for the balance of power, let them emulate the example and 
add to their own strength by extending the happiness of their people. 
With this view we have endeavoured, and shall continue our ex- 
ertions to interest the people of France, in the great question of 
Indian freedom, which must soon be discussed in England. The 
work of which the title is prefixed to this article, is one of the 
ablest and most instructive of those which have recently appeared 
in favour of the Natives. The manner in which it is executed 
justifies the motto which the author has taken from the Essays of 
Bacon. “I take goodness in this sense—the seeking the weal of 
men, which is, what the Grecians call philanthropia. ‘This, of all 
virtues and dignities of the mind, is the greatest, being the cha- 
racter of the Deity, and without it, man is a busy, mischievous, 
wretched thing—no better than a kind of vermin.* 


Mr. Rickards dedicates his work to the Natives of India, as a 
pledge of his grateful remembrance, esteem, and regard, and in the 
hope that the discussions which must shortly take place in Parlia- 
ment regarding India, their interests, prosperity, and happiness, 
will be deemed of paramount importance in the measures to 





* Essays, vol. ii. p- 280. 
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be adopted for the future government of their own country. 
* Having lived,’ says Mr. Rickards, ‘twenty-three years in India, 
and passed much of that time in intimate intercourse with various 
Natives, I have a different opinion of their character to that given 
in several printed works. I have constantly seen, in their acts and 
conduct, the practice of the most amiable virtues; I have expe- 
rienced from many the most grateful attachment ; I believe them 
capable of all the qualities that can adorn the human mind; and 
though I allow many of their imputed faults (where is the individual 
or nation without them ?) I must still ascribe those faults more to 
the rigour of the despotism under which they have so long groaned, 
and which unhappily we have but slenderly alleviated, than to natural 
depravity of disposition, or to any institutions peculiar to themselves.’ 


The East India Company, in order to induce a belief that their 
exclusive privileges were the only means of conducting the go- 
vernment and commerce of India, have constantly endeavoured to 
confirm an opinion, already very generally received, that the con- 
dition of the Hindoos was stationary and unalterable, because 
every thing in the state of society in which they exist is regulated 
by the peculiar dogmas of their religion. We were told, that the 
people were divided ivto four castes, among whom all intermixture 
was impossible, that children were brought up invariably in the 
profession of their parents, unable either to retrograde or advance, 
and continued to make the same things in the same fashien, with- 
out being permitted to conform to the taste or the wants of the con- 
sumers. Their food was represented to be entirely vegetable, their 
clothing a cotton rag, furnished by the industry of their own coun- 
try, and in both, all alteration or addition were strictly prohibited 
by their religion. A people, said the advocates of the Company, 
whose productions can neither vary nor improve, and who are for- 
bidden to purchase articles of a different quality from those to 
which they are habituated, encourage but slight hopes of com- 
mercial profit to the merchant, or of intellectual improvement to 
the moralist; they would consider themselves polluted by association 
with strangers; the settlement of Europeans in the interior, would 
drive them to revolt; and England, in vain attempts to effect 
their civilization, would lose the sovereignty of India. It is 
curious to learn from the statements of Mr. Rickards, the ex- 
tent to which the English government, and all Europe, were de- 
ceived, by these false representations. India, in truth, approaches 
nearer to the civilization of England and of France, than Spain, or 
Poland, or Hungary. ‘The misery and ignorance of the Natives is 
attributable not to themselves, but to their Rulers, to their Mussul- 
man conquerors, and to the oppressive government of the East India 
Company. 

In the Gentoo code the human race is divided into four classes. 
ist. The Brahmins, or priests; 2. The Cshatrya, or soldiers; 
3. The Vaysia, or industrious classes, engaged in agriculture, com- 
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merce or manufactures. ‘These three first classess are considered 
noble, and are designated twice-born, or regenerated. ‘The fourth 
class, the Sudras, are destined to be the servants of the preceding, 
and to them the precepts of the legislator are not addressed. The 
introduction to the Gentoo code and the laws of Menu, son of 
Brahma, published at least 880 years before Christ, teach us, that 
even at that epoch the corruption of manners had so confused the 
four races, that a new class had sprung up called Barrun-sunker, 
composed of an innumerable variety of castes, which had lost their 
original purity, and were all strangers to those rules of life which 
are imposed only on the regenerated, or twice-born. This mixed race 
enjoyed an absolute liberty of devoting themselves to any profession 
or occupation, excepting the priesthood, which was reserved to the 
Brahmins. In fact, the caste of Brahmins is the only one which 
continues distinct, the others having almost entirely disappeared. 
Among the Princes of India, the Paishwa is the only Brahmin ; 
the remainder are of the mixed race Barrun-sunker; the Indian 
armies are composed of soldiers of all denominations ; the mixed 
race has also usurped the occupations originally reserved to the 
Vaysia and the Sudra, and are engaged in every branch of domestic 
service, of commerce, agriculture, and handicraft. Spite of this 
terrible division of castes, respecting which so much noise has been 
made, there has never been experienced the smallest difficulty in 
supplying the increasing demand for labour in all its varieties. 
Besides, the people of India are not exclusively Hindoos. The 
Mussulmans, the Native Portuguese, the Christians, the Persians, 
the Armenians, the Jews, constitute at least fifteen millions, who 
have never been subject to the institution of caste. If the mass of 
the population were really as much enslaved by their supersti- 
tions as they were represented to have been, these free men would 
speedily have engrossed all the lucrative occupations of the Country. 


It is equally false that the Religion of the Hindoos prohibits 
the use of animal food. ‘The mixed races are, in this respect, 
subject to no positive restrictions. Those who live in com- 
parative ease, for the most part, eat meat every day, others 
affect the Brahminical purity, and are contented with more simple 
food. The Hindoo market, at Bombay, is always plentifully sup- 
plied with mutton, venison and fish ; many Hindoos employ them- 
selves in hunting and fishing, and the cow is the only animal of 
whose flesh they refuse to partake. It is true that the Laws of 
Menu contain, in the first 56 verses of the 5th chapter, rules for 
the regulation of the food of the twice born. ‘These rules require 
abstinence from all meat which has not been previously offered in 
sacrifice, but as daily sacrifices are prescribed, the inference from 
this fact is rather that the use of meat is enjoined, than that it is pro- 
hibited. It appears, therefore, that in the accounts which we have 
received respecting the restraints of the Hindoo Religion, a gross 
exaggeration or rather a gross imposture has been practised. ‘That 
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they are not incapable of conceiving new wants, of applying them- 
selves to new occupations, or of making advances in industry and 
intellectual acquirements, has been proved by the prodigious in- 
crease of the Indian Trade since the first relaxation of the Charter. 
In 1813 the Company annually exported merchandize to India and 
China of the value of a million sterling. The exports of the Free 
Traders to India alone have increased, from 1814 to 1826, from 
half a million to three millions and a-half. 


Mr. Rickards appeals to the testimony of Bishop Heber, whose 
journal has been recently published, in proof of his assertion that 
the Hindoos are a civilized and improving race. 


‘But to say that the Hindoos, or Mussulmans, are deficient in 
any essential feature of a civilized people, is an assertion which I 
can scarcely suppose to be made by any who have lived with them ; 
their manners are, at least, as pleasing and courteous as those in 
the corresponding stations of life amoug ourselves ; their houses are 
larger, and according to their wants and climate, to the full as con- 
venient as ours ;—their architecture is at least as elegant, and 
though the worthy Scotch divines may doubtless wish their labourers 
to be clad in ‘hodden gray,’ and their gentry and merchants to 
wear powder and mottled stockings, like worthy Mr.——— and 
the other elders of his kirk-session, I really do not think that they 
would gain either in cleanliness, elegance, or comfort, by exchanging 
a white cotton robe for the completest suits of dittos—nor is it true 
that in the mechanic arts, they are inferior to the general run of 
European nations. Where they fall short of us (which is chiefly in 
agricultural implements, and the mechanics of common life) they 
are not, so far as I have understood, of Italy, and the South of France, 
surpassed in any great degree by the people of those countries. 
Their goldsmiths and weavers produce as beautiful fabrics as our 
own, and it is so far from true that they are obstinately wedded to 
their old patterns, that they shew an anxiety to imitate our models, 
and do imitate them very successfully. The ships built by Native 
artists at Bombay, are notoriously as good as any which sail from 
London or Liverpool. The carriages and gigs which they supply 
at Calcutta, are as handsome, though not as durable, as those of 
Long Acre. In the little town of Monghyr, 300 miles from Cal- 
cutta, I had pistols, double-barrelled guns, and different pieces of 
cabinet work, brought down to my boat for sale, which in outward 
form (for I know no further) nobody but perhaps Mr. ———— could 
detect to be of Hindoo origin; and at Delhi, in the shop of a 
wealthy Native jeweller, [ found brooches, ear-rings, snuff-boxes, &c. 
of the latest models (so far as I am a judge) and ornamented with 
French devices and mottos.’ (Bishop Heber’s Journal, vol. in 
p- 382.) 

‘Nor have their (the Hindoos) religious prejudices, and the 
unchangeableness of their habits, been less exaggerated. Some of 
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the best'informed of their nation, with whom I have conversed, 
assured me, that half their most remarkable customs: of civil and 
domestic life are borrowed from their Mohammedan conquerors ; and 
at ‘present there is an obvious and inereasing disposition to imitate 
the English in every thing, which has already led‘to very remark- 
able changes, and will; probably, to still more’ important. The 
wealthy Natives, now all affect to have their houses decorated: with 
Corinthian pillars, and filled with English furniture ; they’ drive 
the best horses and the most dashing carriages in Calcutta; many 
of them speak English fluently ; and are tolerably read in English 
literature, and the children of one of our friends I saw one day 
dressed in jackets and trowsers, with round hats, shoes.and stockings. 
In the Bengalee newspapers, of which there are two or three, 
politics are canvassed with a bias, as I am told, inclining to Whiggism ; 
and one of their leading men gave a great dinner not long since in 
honour of the Spanish revolution—among the lower orders the same 
feeling shews itself more beneficially in a growing neglect of caste.’ 
(Bishop Heber’s Journal, vol. ii. p. 306.) 


‘ Their general character has much which is extremely pleasing 
to me; they are brave, courteous, intelligent, and most eager 
after knowledge and improvement, with a remarkable talent for 
the sciences of geometry, astronomy, &c., as well as for the arts of 
painting, and sculpture.’ 


‘I have been passing the last four days inthe society of a Hindoo 
Prince, the Raja of Tanjore, who quotes Fourcroy, Lavoisier, 
Linnzus, and Buffon fluently, has formed a more accurate judg- 
ment of the poetical merits of Shakspeare, than that so felicitously 
expressed by Lord Byron, and has actually emitted English, poetry 
very superior indeed to Rousseau’s epitaph on Shenstone.’ 


These extracts, which might be almost indefinitely multiplied, 
introduce us to a people already far advanced in civilization, and 
capable of uniting with a European nation, at least as intimately as 
if they bordered on each other. Since the period when it first 
acquired territorial power, the Company has spared no exertions 
to keep the Hindoos and the English separate and distinct. Until 
the year 1513, every Englishman, not bound by express, covenant 
of allegiance to the Company, was rigidly excluded. Even now, 
no European establishment is permitted to take root, and yet the 
extraordinary improvement above described has already taken 
place. Can any one doubt that when the same equality of laws, 
protection, and rights, which British subjects enjoy in Canada, for 
example, shall be extended to India, that the habits and usages of 
European life will be rapidly extended, and that a people, already 
so far advanced in arts, in literature, and in social organization, 
may soon be in a condition to enjoy some degree of political 
liberty ? 

In the second part of Mr. Rickards’s work, is an account of the 
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wars and revolutions of India during the last eight centuries. ‘This 
is an abridgment ofthe history of Ferishta, who lived in the Deccan 
in ‘the 17th century: We do not remember to have read of such 
accumulated horrors and massacres in so short.a space. The object 
of this: part of Mr. Rickards’s work is to show, that India has 
always been the victim of oppression ; that even those sovereigns, 
whose wisdom, magnanimity, and: humanity, have been most cele- 
brated, Baber, Akbar, and Aurungzebe, have disgraced their reigns 
by the most monstrous and perfidious cruelties:; and that. to their 
oppressions, rather than to the character or religion of the Natives, 
is attributable their stationary condition. This part of the work, 
however, gives rise to a reflection, which the author has not even 
suggested: it»is, that notwithstanding the vices inherent in the 
government and constitution of the East India’ Company, the 
people, acknowledging its rule, have been great gainers by the sub- 
jection of their Hindoo and Mussulman tyrants. Bad as: the pre- 
sent system is, there is nothing in it which recals those dreadful 
times, when the inhabitants of populous cities, and of extensive pro- 
vinces, were condemned to perish by the sword; when a conqueror, 
who drove forty or fifty thousand captives into the deserts of Tar- 
tary, was deemed a paragon of meekness and humanity, merely 
because. he spared their lives! The most terrible resolutions of 
phrenzy and despair were then of such frequent occurrence, that 
words, expressive of them, had become incorporated into the com- 
mon language of the people. Wulsa, was the determination of the 
inhabitants of ‘extensive tracts to take refuge from the fury of their 
assailants in the jungles, or the deserts ; yoar, was the indiscrimi- 
nate massacre of the women and children, and the destruction of 
their bodies by fire, previous to the last assault upon the enemy. 
Since the establishment of the English power, the wulsa and the 
joar are alike forgotten; multitudes are no longer slaughtered ; nor 
whole nations swept into captivity ; nor trophies raised with the 
heads of the vanquished. If the princes and landed proprietors 
of the country have been ruined and dispossessed, their tenure 
was at all times precarious ; and the confiscation of their property 
may have passed, for an ordinary occurrence in India. Fresh wealth 
has been accumulated in the cities, a new class of men have attained 
opulence and knowledge ; and if a fatal error in the administration 
of the East India Company did not render this wealth unproductive, 
India might soon rise to the level of the most civilized and con- 
tented countries of the world. 


This great error is to be found in the detestable system inherited 
from the Mussulman predecessors of the Company, by which the 
fee-simple of all the lands of India is held to be the property of the 
sovereign. Though India may boast many flourishing cities, Mr. 
Rickards is of opinion that nine-tenths of the population are em- 
ployed in agriculture. This large proportion of the inhabitants are 
neither slaves, nor labourers, nor farmers, nor proprietors ; they 
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are Métayers, (Ryots), and they share, or ought to share, in equal 
portions with the State, the produce of their labour. They differ, in 
this respect, from the Métayers of all other countries, that they hold 
of no proprietors, and have no superiors, except the farmers and 
agents of Government, the Zemindars, with whom they account 
for the share of their produce, which is the property of the State. 
Of Mr. Rickards’s work, the third part is devoted to explain the 
principles of this system of territorial Revenue, its successive intro- 
duction into the conquered provinces, and the various modifications 
which it has undergone, in the vain hope of rendering it less oppres- 
sive to the cultivator. The Ryots are in fact reduced to a state of 
the most abject poverty, nothing is left to them but a bare sufficiency 
for existence ; they are harassed, oppressed and threatened without 
intermission, and the least delay in their payments is punished 
with the utmost severity, sometimes even by torture. So great 
is their misery, that they can afford no outlays on their land, 
their husbandry is rude and slovenly, and without reserving any 
thing for themselves, they produce but little for their Rulers. The 
interest of the Zemindar is not such as to induce him to un- 
dertake improvements ; besides, he is often distressed himself; 
the Company never give it a thought, and the consequence is, 
that no capital is employed to fertilize the earth. Yet, op- 
pressive as this system is, alterations which it would not be very 
difficult to introduce, might convert it into a process of cultiva- 
tion, of all others, the most desirable, and which in some parts of 
Europe is the source of great happiness to the people. It is not 
the Hindoos who prevent the accomplishment of this change, by 
clinging with ignorant obstinacy to their ancient habits: the fault 
is with the East India Company, which, by maintaining its in- 
alienable property in the soil, and refusing to grant or sell 
any portion of it to individuals, and above all to Englishmen, 
afflicts its empire with sterility, its subjects with misery, and 
perpetuates the embarrasments of its own Revenue. 

Mr. Rickards, on the authority of Parliamentary returns on the 
Corn Laws, asserts, that the net revenue of a country cannot exeeed a 
fourth of the whole produce, and that the remaining three-fourths, 
are necessary to replace the capital of the farmer, and to the support 
of the labourers. This may very well be, in England, where Agrti- 
culture has reached a high state of perfection, and where large 
capitals are invested in land. But it is notorious, that in many parts 
of France, the Métayer lives in comfort on half of the produce of the 
fields which he tills, and that his condition is very far superior to 
that of the free peasantry of Poland and Denmark, who give half 
the produce of their labour, and of the Hungarians, from whom 
two-thirds are expected. In southern climates, where solar heat 
and abundant moisture combine their power, and where perennial 
plants are more productive, and require less attention than an- 
nuals, particularly in the vicinity of the tropics, half the har- 
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vest amply supplies the wants of the cultivator. In Italy, and 
more especially in Tuscany, the Métayer performs all the an- 
nual labour, and is remunerated by half the produce; the pro- 
prietor receives the remainder, and is charged with the burthen 
of the taxes. In the state of Lucca, the Métayer is entitled only 
to a third of the harvest ; and if there are many chesnut trees or 
olives on his farm, he is well contented with his condition. The 
Meétayer of ‘Tuscany, is for the most part much happier, and more 
independent than English Cottagers, who are employed in agricul- 
tural labour. He is better fed, and on holidays better clad; though 
the climate does not require much clothing, and custom permits him 
to be meanly dressed, and bare footed on working days. His 
house too is more wholesome, his condition more secure, and his 
future prospects more encouraging. Again, he can only be dis- 
missed for misconduct, and in this respect, the situation of the 
Ryot is still preferable, for what custom only has established 
in Tuscany, is secured to him by law. ‘The Ryots,’ says Mr. 
Rickards, ‘ had an hereditary right of occupancy in the lands they 
cultivated, and they could not be dispossessed, as long as they con- 
tinued to pay their rents, according to a local rate of land, called 
Nirk, or Nerick, established in each pergunnah.’ Although only 
half the barvests of Tuscany are the property of the Landlords, 
this portion has sufficed for the accumulation of prodigious 
fortunes; large capitals are invested in agriculture, and hus- 
bandry is conducted with a degree of intelligence and skill, well 
deserving the imitation of countries, which, like it, are favoured by 
the sun. The proprietor out of half the produce, pays the land tax, 
which never exceeds a fifth of his share, or a tenth of the gross 
produce of the soil, and yet this tax is much more productive 
than that of the East India Company, which exacts four-fifths. 


The Revenue of the Bengal Presidency, with its dependencies, 
viz. Bahar, Orissa Benares, ceded provinces in Oude, conquered 
provinces, and ceded territory on the Nerbudda, produced in 1828, 
9,227 ,6831. 6s. 

Of Madras, including the Circars and Jaghire lands, Carnatic, 
Tanjore—ceded and conquered provinces; Mysore, Malabar— 
countries ceded by the Nizam, and subsidy from Mysore, Travan- 





CR EE GICs un Sia 4 co Pre eRe hk olan £5,144,870 8 
Of Bombay, with the provinces ceded by Guicowar 

and ceded by, or conquered from, the Mahrattas.... 3,526,472 12 

Total Land Revenue of India ............. 17,949,026 6 

From other sources ...........--2-+eee: 3,147,940 O 

MES 2 oc Me tarara. here ono at east aa ie £21,096,966 6 


This, no doubt, is a very considerable revenue, but it is not more 
than half of that of France, or a third of that of England. It is 
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raised in a country infinitely more productive than either, and paid 
by a people, at least as industrious, and four times as numerous as 
the inhabitants of France. The rigour with which it is collected is 
so great, that nothing remains to nine-tenths of the population; a 
fact which alone furnishes the clearest possible proof of the in- 
capacity and tyranny of the Company’s Government. If India 
were treated like France it might reasonably be expected, from the 
character of its people, its climate, soil, industry, and commerce, 
that it would produce an annual revenue of 160 millions, and 
remain in a state of continually increasing improvement. It 
would be tedious to enter into minute details respecting the col- 
lection of the Indian Revenue, but it may be well to explain, how a 
system known in Europe as the happy means of rescuing the peasantry 
from slavery, and which might have diffused ease and happiness 
among a hundred millions in India, has become a source of 
oppression and misery, and often reduced them to despair. 
In Italy, the numerous proprietors who are scattered over the 
surface of the soil, grow attached to their lands, take pride in 
adorning and enriching them, receive their share of the produce 
in kind, are punctually repaid their advances to the Métayer during 
the year, and assist his experience by their scientific acquirements : 
In India, on the other hand, the Zemindar demands his portion in 
money, and values it by an arbitrary and oppressive standard, for the 
Ryot is by no means sure of a market at all times, and is frequently 
unable to dispose of his crops. Besides, as the Government re- 
quires monthly payments from the Zemindar, he also exacts them 
from the Ryot—and the delay of one month exposes the former to 
the sale of his farm, the latter to the distraint of his goods, to im- 
prisonment, and often to torture. The inevitable consequence of this 
absurd severity has been an immense increase of suits, sales of confis- 
cated land, are constantly occurring, and the security of the culti- 
vator and his attachment to the soil are completely destroyed. The 
increase of revenue being the main objectof the Indian Government, 
the judicial ‘and financial duties are habitually confounded, and the 
same magistrate not unfrequently officiates as collector and judge. 
Add to these sources of extortion and vexation, the inevitable con- 
sequences of the concentration of the whole property in a single 
hand, the total destruction of all local attachments, the denial of 
all advances to agriculture, the absence of all skill and intelligence, 
to direct the operations of husbandry, and the wretched state of 
Indian cultivation will be easily understood, and its financical re- 
sults excite no surprise. ‘The appropriation of the whole territory 
has, in fact, produced less revenue to government, than a tenth of 
the produce would have afforded, had the property been left in the 
hands of individuals. 

It is not our intention to enter into an examination of the various 
schemes of reform which have already been attempted, or to wait 
for the suggestion of those, which Mr. Rickards gives us reason to 
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expect in a later part of his work. We say to the English Govern- 
ment, employ no untried expedients, but consult experience, and 
profit by example. Among the numbers of Englishmen who fill 
the museums and salons of Italy, no doubt, some few have 
directed their attention to the classes who cultivate the earth. Let 
them tell their government, that in Tuscany, there are a million of 
active, intelligent, industrious contadini, resembling the ninety mil- 
lions of Indian Ryots who are subject to the Company, that the in- 
fluence of their priesthood, is at least as much opposed to their 
improvement as that of the Brahmins is to the improvement of the 
Hindoos; that their intellectual cultivation is not more advanced, and 
yet, though their soil is for the most part poor, they not only sub- 
sist in great comfort and abundance on half of its produce, but are 
often enabled to save sufficient to purchase ‘the actual property of 
their lands, subject only to a small quit rent, payable to the former 
owner ; that the remainder of the produce diffuses opulence among 
numerous small proprietors—maintains an ancient aristocracy in 
splendour—supports a wealthy clergy—supplies the expenditure of 
the Court—of Societies for the encouragement of literature, science 
and art, which are celebrated throughout Europe—and of all the 
civil and military machinery of Government. In India, on the con- 
trary, the Ryots live on the lowest scale of possible subsistence, with 
the best soil and the finest climate in the world. Almost naked, 
and harassed by continual threats and punishments, their immedi- 
ate superior is a Zemindar, as poor and wretched as themselves ; 
their sovereign a Joint-stock Company, the members of which, 
buy and sell their shares for money, thoughtless and careless 
of their subjects, and contributing in no way to their welfare. 
The Government of England should reflect, that though it may 
sometime longer be ableto retain the people of Indiain their present 
state of misery and dependance, that they have imbibed enough of 
English feeling to desire a change. Their subjects already rank 
among civilized nations ; they are entitled to every degree of moral 
and intellectual development, and to as much liberty as they are ca- 
pable of enjoying. Having already entered on the career of improve- 
ment, they will continue to advance ; privileges, refused as favours, 
will be extorted as rights ; and if the time should ever arrive when 
the immense power of [ndia shall be turned against her, England 
will fall from a great eminence, with the melancholy reflection of 
having marred, by a narrow selfishness, her glorious destiny, and 
accelerated her own decline. 
J.C, L. pe Stsmonpr. 
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Tue Bririsn Sworp. 
BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


From the Literary Souvenir, 1827. 


O! British sworp! thy steel was formed 
When thunder-bolts flew fast ; 

Thy blade was forged ’mid fire of heaven, 
And tempered in its blast ; 

Nought living could endure thy stroke 
Below the sun or mvon,— 

All sank beneath thy sheer descent, 
Napoleon or Mahoun. 

I see thee gleaming in the air 
Like God’s avenging fire,— 

The fiercest hearts are struck with awe, 
And tremble and retire. 





O, British sword !|—O, British sword ! 
The nations hailed thy gleam, 

From savage Nieper’s frozen banks 
To Seine’s romantic stream ; 

Ye struck the tyrant in his strength, 
And with his chosen band, 

Heaped Catalonia’s caverned shore, 
And Ebro’s silver sand. 

Upon the shore ye shone a sun, 
And on the sea a star,— 

Bear witness, woods of Waterloo, 
And waves of Trafalgar. 


O, British sword !—O, British sword ! 
Thy name I name with awe; 

Thy blade, nought that is base can bide, 
Nought that’s unholy draw,— 

No tyrant e’er shall strike with thee, 
Thy aid no gold can hire,— 

For who may bribe the thunder-bolt, 
Or wield eternal fire.— 

Joy of the weak, dread of the strong, 
Our king, the ocean-lord, 

Has with thee freed the world from chains ;— 

Farewell thou British sword ! 
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American MAnuracturrs.—ConvenTIon aT Harrispurc.— 
East Inp1a Monopo ty. 


Hatr a century ago, while Great Britain still smarted under the 
loss of America, and the affairs of our Eastern Empire were in a state 
of embarrassment and confusion, Mr. Burke thought that all the 
misfortunes of the country might be traced to the single source of 
our not having had before our eyes, a general, comprehensive, well- 
connected, and well-proportioned view of the whole of our do- 
minions, and a just sense of their true bearing and relations. What 
was then said of our sovereign power, is now true of our com- 
mercial supremacy. The experience of fifty years of amicable in- 
tercourse with our emancipated colonies, equally beneficial to our- 
selves and to them, had refuted the calculations of those who had anti- 
cipated, from their separation, the calamity and ruin of this country, 
The sense of its own interest and advantage, and the conviction of 
our mercantile pre-eminence, seemed to have imposed upon the 
infant nation, a state of dependance on its parent, infinitely more 
advantageous to the latter, than any which the acknowledgment of 
direct dominion, or formal respect to Acts of Parliament, could 
confer. This difference, however, there was between the old rela- 
tions of the two countries and the new, that, under the altered state 
of things, our influence was only to be maintained by actual supe- 
riority. America, from the condition of subjection, rose at once 
into the dignity of a rival. Fettered by no prejudices, cramped by 
no restrictions, and full of all the energy and activity of youth, we 
soon found her a more formidable competitor in the race of prospe- 
rity, than any with whom our strength had previously been tried. 
Every year her people have approached nearer and nearer to the 
standard of our own improvement; all that was good in our com- 
mercial system, had been carefully selected ; and all that was bad, ju- 
diciously laid aside ; their connexions were gradually and cheaply, 
by treaty, and not by conquest, universally extended; their domestic 
industry was prudently encouraged ; their peculiar interests accu- 
rately ascertained, until, by the slow but certain process of econo- 
my, diligence, and precaution, from being dependent upon us, they 
proclaim that we have become dependent upon them. Unfortunately 
there is more of truth in the exaggerated boast, than it is pleasant 
to acknowledge. Instead of maintaining our superiority, and se- 
curing their good-will, by husbanding our own resources, and ren- 
dering them equal to our wants, we have failed to improve the 
capabilities of the dominions which remained to us, and are out- 
stripped, not so much by the speed of our rivals, as by our own 
indolence and neglect. 

Of all the evils which result from the Monopoly of the East India 
Company, there is none so galling and injurious as the stimulus 
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which it has given to American competition. Since the treaty of 
1793, by which the people of the United States obtained the right 
of unrestricted access to the ports of India, a privilege not extended 
to the English until 1813, they have met us in the markets of the 
Eastern world, on terms of incalculable advantage. While the com- 
merce of their chartered rivals was burthened by the most exor- 
bitant outlays, in Europe and in Asia, theirs was conducted on a 
system of prudential, thrifty, unostentatious economy, which insured 
a profit on every adventure: they had no expensive factories ; no 
magnificent establishments, to vie with the unwieldy splendour of 
the Royal Merchants ; by wise adherence to strict neutrality amidst 
the quarrels of Europe, their flag had become familiar to. continental 
ports, from which ours was excluded; the lowness of the freights, 
and other charges to which their trade was subject, enabled them to 
contest with the East India Company the supply of mauufactured 
goods to India, China, and the Eastern Islands ;, and they. brought 
to Marseilles, Havre, Altona, and Hamburgh, varied assortments of 
American and Asiatic products, collected in a voyage round the 
world. 

Such was the relative condition of the Eastern trade of the 
Americans, and the East India Company, at the expiration of ‘the 
last Charter. Since that time, more active candidates have entered 
into the lists, and if the exertions of our free traders had met 
with moderate encouragement, or had been permitted to work their 
own way to prosperity, we should have little reason to regret’ the 
earlier successes of our rivals. But the concessions of 1813 were 
‘so exceedingly parsimonious, that the British merchant ‘remained 
subject to many disadvantages. He could not sail in a vessel of 
Jess burthen than 500 tons ; he ‘could only touch at three ports in 
India, Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay ; all traffic was prohibited to 
him in tea, the principal article of Asiatic export ; he was expressly 
forbidden to ‘haunt the dominions of the Emperor of China ;’ he 
was not allowed to enter any part’ of Continental Europe, and was 
bound to return to the Thames. Under such multiplied restraints, 
it could hardly be expected that our traders would have been long 
in a condition to cope with the vigorous emulation of their trans- 
atlantic rivals, and had it not been for the superior skill of our 
artizans, our immense power of machinery, and the excellence of 
ourcotton and woollen goods, we must long since have relinquished 
the unequal contest. Unfortunately we relied too much on’ ‘the 
permanence of a superiority, which, though mainly attributable to 
our own exertions, was not so entirely. The Americans, hurt at 
the exclusion of their agricultural produce from the consumption of 
England, have now determined to create a market for it at home. 
The tariffs of 1624 and 1828 indicate a determination to exclude 
British goods .from the markets, of the .United. States. ..If we 
threaten them with the prohibition of their cotton wool, their rice, 
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or their tobacco, they remind us of the inferiority of the produce 
of our Eastern Empire; they tell us that before the time arrives 
when the first step can be made to improve the cultivation of cot- 
ton in Bengal, in Guzerat, or in Cutch, their manufactures will be 
equal to our own; that in the mean time we must feed our looms 
with their cotton wool, or submit to be undersold in all the mar- 
kets of Asia. If we venture to retaliate on the new American 
system, we not only lose the consumption of the United States, but 
tisk an unequal contest in all the countries east of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Surely Mr. Huskisson was right, when he said that Parlia- 
ment should come to some arrangement with the Company before 
the expiration of the Charter. 

These remarks have been suggested by the perusal of ‘the pro- 
ceedings of the general convention of agriculturists, and manufac- 
turers, from the several states of Connecticut, Delaware, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsyl-. 
vania, Rhode Island, Vermont, and Virginia, convened at the capitol, 
in Harrisburg, July 30, 1627.* This convention had its origin in a 
resolution of the Pennsylvania Society, for the encouragement of ma- 
nufactures and the mechanic arts, recommending the friends of agricul- 
ture and manufactures, in the different states of the Union, to appoint 
delegates to consult on the state of their domesticindustry. To form 
acorrect judgment of the state of public opinionin the American Re- 
public, before the suggestions of the Harrisburg convention received 
the sanction of Congress, it will be necessary to take a brief view of 
the various parties, the conflicting interests of which distracted the 
commercial policy of the American legislature. The tariff of duties, on 
goods imported into the United States, enacted in 1824, was not passed 
without much and violent opposition. The shipping and commercial 
interest, comprisinga considerable portion of the New England states 
and the Atlantic coast, were opposed to it; the manufacturers of 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, and of the Eastern and 
Western states, urged the extension of its principle. The agricul- 
turists were divided—Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and 
Louisiana, where the principal growers of produce, such as cotton, 
rice, tobacco, calculated for the foreign market, reside, were all hos- 
tile to it; and the grain growers of Pennsylvania, New York, New 
England, and the Western States, its warm supporters. The discus- 
sions on the question in the house of Representatives, were conducted 
with temper and forbearance. ‘The majorities, which at the com- 
mencement had been from twenty to thirty in favour of the several 
items under consideration, were, towards the conclusion, reduced to 
from one to twelve. A preposition for the adjournment of Congress 
at an early day, being an indirect attempt to arrest the further pro- 





* Papers relative to American Tariffs, ordered by the House of Commons 
to be printed 25th July, 1828. 


Oriental Herald, Vol. 22. 
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gress of the bill, was negatived by the casting voice of the Speaker. 
The bill was carried to a third reading by a majority of only three 
voices, and finally passed the Lower House by a majority of five, 
almost every member of the House, sick or well, being present. 

We have been thus particular in stating the circumstances under 
which the tariff of 1824 was passed, because it appears from them, 
that the feeling in its favour was at first almost neutralized by one 
of an opposite tendency, and that a little timely interference on our 
part-would have prevented a measure, the effects of which we may 
yet have much reason to deplore. Had we, in 1828, by a slight 
relaxation of our own corn laws, mitigated the hostility of the 
grain growers of the United States; had the improvement of 
the culture of Indian cotton by European skill and enterprise, 
enabled us to dispense with supplies from the Carolinas and 
Louisiana, the supporters of the obnoxious bill would have been 
less numerous, its opponents much more active, and in all pro- 
bability it never would have passed. Having, however, once taken 
root, the ‘ American system’ grew apace, and by the Act of 1828, 
the most objectionable provisions of the former tariff were extended 
and confirmed. On the meeting of the convention at Harrisburg, 
several committees were appointed to inquire into the state of the 
manufactures of the United States, in order to ascertain how far it 
might be possible to carry into effect the proposed innovations. The 
reports of these Committees are well deserving the attention of the 
merchants and manufacturers of England. They claim, in an 
especial manner, the consideration of all who are interested in the 
Indian trade. From them it appears that all the manufactures 
which are in most request among the nations of Asia, are rapidly 
advancing to perfection in America—America, from whose ports 
so early as 1818, 214 vessels were absent on trading voyages 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope.—America, whose relations are 
extended to every part of the known world—whose merchantmen 
have long been Jaden with British goods in the Mersey and the 
Thames, and whose trade is free and unfettered as the winds of 
the immense oceans which bound her coasts. 

The principal exports from England to the East Indies and 
China, are of steel and iron, cotton and woollen goods. . Res- 
pecting these branches of manufactures in America, the following 
are extracts from the Keports of Committees to the Harrisburg 
Convention. 


Iron. 

The value of Iron and its manufactures imported into the 
United States, in the treasury year, 1826, was 5,514,8731., from 
which may be judged how nearly the domestic production’ reaches 
the home supply. 


‘In respect to many articles, the imports exhibit that our manu- 
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factures are nearly equal to the demand. ‘The chief things in which 
we are deficient are side arms, and articles of ironmongery, includ- 
ing cutlery, iron and steel wire, sheet and hoops, hammered bar 
iron, and steel, and the manufacture of some of these is increasing. 

Wood screws, mill-saws, anchors, &c., will not probably be required 
from abroad much longer ; but hammered bar iron, steel, and the 
manufactures included in “ other articles not specified,” are large in 
amount, and the greater part of the whole may, and will, be made 
as cheaply in the United States, if assured of protection against 
influxes of foreign production. The chief part, indeed nearly the 
whole of the 5,514,873 dollars puid for the iron imported, is paid 
to Great Britain, except on account of hammered bar iron, of which 
the value of 1,398,090 dollars was received in the last year from 
Sweden and Russia, (three-fourths from the former), the whole 
value of our exports to which countries were as follows :— 


Domestic Articles. Foreign. Total. 
Sweden and Norway . . S 126,034 88,489 214,593 
Seat 2s ek 11,044 163,604 174,648 





S 137,078 252,093 389,171 


‘ This official view of the trade which the United States carries 
on with Sweden and Russia, should certainly induce us to attempt 
the whole manufacture of hammered bar iron for ourselves, and not 
remain dependant on those nations for so large a quantity of an 
indispensable article, seeing that they take so little from us in re- 
turn. To “ buy cheap and sell dear,’ is a favourite saying with 
certain economists ; but how buy at all unless we can sell? Why 
buy, when we can make as cheaply for ourselves ? 

‘The following particulars are authentic and interesting, and 
many others of like character will be met with in different parts of 
this appendix. 

‘ There are in Centre county, Pennsylvania, 7 blast furnaces, 
capable of producing 8,600 tons, and actually producing 7,400, and 
employing 275 hands; and 9 forges, capable of producing 2,490 
tons, and actually producing 2,050 tons, and employing 230 hands. 
The annual value of these manufactures is as follows :— 

7,400 tons castings at S30.......... S 222,000 
Quoe a warnow . TOO... ete ces es 205,000 
Empleying 505 hands, nearly all able bodied men, and probably 

subsisting at least 2,000 persons. 

‘ There are also three rolling mills in this county, but the pro- 
ceeds of them are not stated ; and a manufactory of “ wood screws,” 
at which was made last year 10,700 gross. A specimen exhibited 
to the convention, showed them to be of the first quality, and the 


price was said to be low. 
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‘The furnaces of Huntingdon county, Pennsylvania, annually 
make about 6,000 tons. 


‘Mr. Murray, of Clinton county, New York, stated in the con- 
vention, which met at Albany on the “ Woollens Bill,” &c., that 
Essex and Clinton counties, in that state, supplied 2,000 tons of bar 
iron, and were capable of making 6,000 tons ; and that an invest- 
ment of about S 100,000 in the iron business furnished employ- 
ment that fed 600 mouths, consuming’ 5,000 bushels of grain, 400 
barrels of pork, &c., the products of the farmers. 


‘ Rhode Island imports about 19,200 tons of cast and bar iron, 
annually, from New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


‘ The site of Mount Pennfurnace, near Reading, Pa. was a wil- 
derness five months ago, and now from 20 to 25 tons of pig metal 
are made weekly, giving value to that which was valueless, and em- 
ploying many persons in a new business. 


‘The iron manufactures of Maryland are extensive. General 
Ridgley’s works near Baltimore, are well known: because of the 
superior article which they supply. Ore abounds in the neighbour- 
hood of Baltimore. 


‘Vermont, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, and Kentucky, all abound in iron ore, and’ have large 
manufactories of it. Ore is also plenty in several other states, and 
ds manufactured in them. 


*Inexhaustible quantities of iron ore are found in Kentucky; there 
‘are 7 or 8 furnaces and about 15 forges in operation in this state. 
The primary markets, after supplies of the neighbourhood, are’ at 
Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. 


‘ As much machinery is exported from as is imported into the 
United States. In the manufacture of steam engines, from 150 
horse power, or upwards, if required, to the most delicate adjust- 
ment of a spindle or power loom, we rival, if we do not excel, any 
other people, and our artists work as cheap as any. Much of the 
most approved machinery used in some of our factories is also'of 
American invention, and improvements are made upon nearly all 
the models imported. We are independent of foreign workmen 
for these things ; and can give as much knowledge as we receive, 
in cotton and woollen and other machinery. 


‘ The engine of 100 horse power built in Pittsburgh, and used to 
raise water to supply the summit level of the Union canal, cost, 
with its iron pumps and machinery only $5,000. It is capable of 
raising 650,000 cubic feet of water 94 feet in 24 hours. 

‘ Among other manufactures of iron, we may notice one of mill- 
saws, at Philadelphia, of such superior quality and moderate price 
as already nearly to have prohibited the importation from Europe. 
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‘ One furnace at Barrington, requires 1,200 bushels of coal daily, to 
keep it in operation, and nearly five tons of pig iron are made every 
day; 100 hands are employed. The “ Sterling Company” in the 
city of New York, at a late date, employed 300 workmen, assisted 
by three steam engines, and working up five tons of iron per day, 
besides large quantities of copper, brass, &c. Anchors, chain cables, 
steam engines, and other machinery were made here. 

‘ In Lincoln county, North Carolina, there are four furnaces and 
ten forges, which in 1823, made about 900 tons of bar iron, and 
200 tons of castings. There are also extensive works in Stokes and 
Surrey counties. It is every way sound policy in the people of the 
southern states to establish and encourage manufactures for them- 
selves. We have no local views on this subject. It will, besides, 
increase the exchanges between the states and promote domestic 
competition, for the common benetit of all consumers. 

‘At Taunton, . Massachusetts, 1,200 tons of nails are made 
annually, and 300 tons of plates, hoops and machinery. At Pitts- 
burgh, there are seven rolling and slitting mills, eight air foundries, 
six steam engine factories, one wire factory, &c. Some.of these 
are very large establishments ; one of them has two engines of 100 
and 120 horse power ! 

‘ Arolling mill on Esopus creek, New York, is fitted to manu- 
facture. 200 tons of iron weekly. 

‘In Morris county, New Jersey, there are seven rich iron mines, 
several furnaces, two rolling and slitting mills, and about thirty 
forges... The ore of some. of, these mines has all the desirable qua- 
lities of the. Swedish, and. when the Morris canal is_ made, will be 
worked very extensively. 

‘Iron abounds in the north of Ohio. It is stated as probable 
that 1,000 tons of pig iron were forwarded to New York, via the 
Erie canal, during the past season, from Painesville, where the ore 
is said_to.be so accessible as to cost at the works no more than 150 
cents perjton. Three furnaces were at work, and three others, with 
as many forges, were building some time ago. 

‘ The manufacture of steam engines is a very large and rapidly 
increasing business. Many mechanics begin to use those of one or 
two horse power, the cost of which is a trifle. The cotton and 
rice planters will soon have them to clean their cotton and rice, and 
there will be thousands of them scattered through our country in a 
few years. Much printing will be performed by steam power. 

‘ We have no means by which to arrive at the certain value of 


the iron manufactures of the United States. Some of the items 
were thus given in the returns of the marshals for 1810— 


Products of furnaces -  - - - S 2,981,277 


bloomeries - - - - . +. 226,034 
forges - . - “ - 2,874,063 
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Products of trip hammers - - 327,898 
rolling and slitting mills 1,215,946 
naileries - - - 2,478,139 
gun-smiths - - 598-993 
steel furnaces - - - 144,736 


‘ The aggregate values, as stated in 1810, were probably one half 
short of the real values at that time. The returns of 1820 are so 
defective as to be useless for any general purpose, and were right- 
fully suppressed.’ 

Corron. 

‘ The Cotton manufacture in the United States has advanced with 
irresistible energy, being protected by the national government, to 
the incalculable advantage of all parties—planters, manufacturers and 
farmers ; the first, in supplying the material, and the last in feed- 
ing the people employed in making cloth, &c. In 1808, there were 
only about 8,000 spindles ; all in Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, and not more than 300,000 lbs. of edtton were used 
in them. In the present year the mills will use about 70,000,000/bs. 
and before 1830, upwards of one hundred millions, unless some 
suicidal policy should be adopted by Congress. What a market is 
thus created ! 

The goods made by our own mills are the cheapest and best in 
the world. They have driven like British goods out of every mar- 
ket accessible to us as to them, though our great rival has at- 
tempted to counterfeit our goods, in numerous instances, to deceive 
the people of Mexico and South America: Some small parcels of 
our goods have been smuggled into England, by way of experi- 
ment, and were sold at a good profit. A thousand bales were ex+ 
ported from Baltimore to foreign places in one week of the last 
month (August) ;* lurge quantities are shipped to the Mediter- 
ranean, and many bales have been sent to Canton! They would 





* These bales contain about 700 yards, the avérage value may bé put 
down at 75 dollars, and the raw cotton required for the manufacture, at 
200 Ibs. 

Let us see the result of this ordinary operation, 
1.000 'bales.at Za douars ... « s": . S 75,000 
Deduct the value of 20,000 Ibs. of cottéf at 10 cents . 20,000 


S 55,000 


- <nitineranes 
Leaying 55,000 dollars actual profit on domestic labour, or for capital em- 
ployed, and a cleat gain to that amount to the country, as not one cent’s 
worth less of value would have been exported had these goods never been 
made ; and there is a considerable difference on account of freight, because 
of the longer voyages of the vessels carrying out the goods. 
It is probable that about 3,000 bales of cottons have beén exported from 
Baltimore since the first of April last to countries beyond Cape Horn, be- 
sides many have been sent to Mexico, Brazil, &c. 
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drive the like British or India goods out of Calcutta, were their im- 
portation thereat liberally allowed! There is nothing more than 
sober truth in these statements ; but how wonderful are the changes 
that have taken place ! 


‘The following amount of the foreign exportation of domestic 
goods from the port of New York, published in the “ Statesman,” 
is highly interesting : 


In 1824 the shipments from New York to foreign 


ports, were - - - - - 736 packages. 
1825 - - - - - - - -1,630 d° 
1826 “ - - - - - - 1,757. d9 
1827 viz. 8 months preceding Aug. 31 - -2,077 4d? 


‘« Should the shipment of the remaining four months of 1827 
keep pace with the previous part of the year, they will amount to 
3,125 packages, about 500,000 dollars value, and from a single 
port, be it remembered, The kind of goods exported, it should 
also be remembered, are those that have been protected by govern- 
ment. The finer goods we do not export, nor even manufacture 
our own supplies,” 


‘It is supposed that about 4 or 43 pounds of raw cotton, is the 
average daily amount used for each person employed in our cotton 
mills, the weavers not being counted. The bale of cotton, some 
weighing much more and some less, may be generally taken as a 
quantity representing nearly 400 lbs. 


“Much cotton printing is doing at several places, Taunton, 
Massachusetts, and Dover, New Hampshire, are among the most 
famons; at the first named, 2,000 pieces are printed weekly, and 
the quantity is increasing ; much also is printed at the Warren 
factory, near Baltimore, at which between 900 and 1,000 persons 
are subsisted. ‘These prints are all of coarse cottons ; but the finer 
fabrics will be made, and sold cheaper than at present, if the mini- 
mum is advanced as suggested. Great preparations are making to 
extend this business. 

‘ Six hundred and twenty-five thousand lbs. of cotton are annually 
manufactured in Oneida county, New York. The product of labour 
employed in the manufactories is estimated at 300,000 dollars a year. 
There are many other besides those of cotton; but not much is 
doing in the woollen business. 


‘In 1784 an American vessel was seized by the officers of the 
customs at Liverpool, for having on board eight bales of cotton, 
supposed not to be of the growth of the United States, 


‘ Large quantities of American manufactured cotton goods are 
exported from New York to Canada, and the people are supplied 
with cottons cheaper than they can import them from England, the 
import duty of 15 per cent. being honestly paid. 
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‘ During the year ending on the Ist October 1827, there ‘was ex- 
ported from Petersburgh, Va. 36,780 bales. of cotton, to wit, 16,094 
coastwise, and 20,686 to foreign places. Some part of this quantity 
was the product of North Carolina; but not a bale of Virginia 
cotton was exported a little while ago. 


‘ Cotton is cultivated in Indiana and Illinois, but not, extensively. 
Its quality is said to equal that of Tennessee. Its manufacture-has 
commenced. 

‘Fifteen thousand yards of cotton cloth are wove daily at Lowel, 
Massachusetts. 


* Greece, with the islands, emancipated and under settled govern- 
ment, is capable of supplying’ cotton, perhaps, nearly equal to the 
usual production of the United States, and at a much lower rate, 
because of the more moderate cost of labour. The quality also is 
excellent. Large quantities were heretofore manufactured in, as 
well as exported from Greece. British supplies were drawn from the 
Levant, assisted by some from the West Indies, previous to 1790. 


«Tt is asserted that the crop of cotton in the United States ex- 
ceeded 900,000 bales in 1526, * and the present year’s crop, (without 
accident) it is supposed will amount to 1,000,000! If the price 
shall yet further fall, though it does not appear to yield the planter 
an average of more than 8 cents, let not the Tariff be blamed for 
it! The more we export of this great commodity, the less it 
generally brings us, as may be seen by a reference to the large table 
of exports and imports in a previous page. The year’s crop being 
usually successful, and the quantity a million of bales, we fear that 
not more than six cents can be realized for it. ‘The increase goes 
far beyond the increasing demand. Much is said in some of the 
cotton growing states about making bagging out of cotton; to reduce 
the excess, and because of the duty upon the imported article: The 
cost at Dundee of foreign bagging is about 14 cents ; the duty is 33 
cents per square yard, equal to 44 cents per running yard, or only at 
the rate of 33 per cent, an amount moderate enough for “ protec- 
tion.” ‘The Natchez “ Ariel,” speaking of the complaints: against 
the present high price of bagging, because. of the failure of the 
hemp crops in Kentucky last year, observes, “‘ We have seen the 
article bring 50 cents per yard, when there was nu Tariff, and again 
15 cents after the first duty was imposed, It must also be recol- 
lected, that the bagging now made in Kentucky, is fully 10 cents 
per yard better than it was in the years previous to 1820 or 1821. 


‘ The following items are particularly addressed to the considera- 
tion of the cotton planters. If we have not exceedingly mistaken 





* The receipt at New Orleans of the crop of 1826, up to the 1st Septem- 
ber last, was 336,000 bales, 85,000 more than in the preceding year, though 
in that, because of the high price, every pound was pushed to market. 
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rest of our country. We request that attention may be paid to the 
dates. 

«For six years previous to 1816, the average importation of East 
India cotton into Great Britain, was 84,148 bales. 


‘But in 1816, the price of our uplands having advanced to 28 cents, 
117,000 bales of East India cotton were imported in 1817 ; and the 
price rising to 32 cents, the quantity was increased to 247,604 
bales in 1818! This caused a sudden fall of 74 cents per Ib. in 
the price of our cotton in January 1819, and it further declined 'to 
16 cents in. 1820; and, ranging between 104 and 154 cents in 1821, 
1822, 1823 and 1824, the importation of East India cotton was only 
60,484, bales in 1825, leaving a stock on hand of 81,450 on the Ist 
January, 1826. 

‘ During the last bubble, on the arrival of the news at Calcutta, 
of the high price of cotton in England, a large ship, on the point of 
sailing for Canton with cotton, was sent to Liverpool ; when she 
arrived, the bubble had burst, and the owners of the ship and cargo 
lost 40,000 pounds sterling, compared with what would have been a 
fair result had the vessel proceeded as originally destined! And in 
these fluctuations, though so destructive in their effects, is one of 
the great causes why very large importations of East India are not 
oftener made, to add to the difficulties of the American planters, and 
re-act the ruin that followed the imports of 1818. In the long 
period required to send out advices and receive cargoes, the price of 
cotton may easily decline 50 per cent. And it is only when the 
price is pretty good, that great quantities of Bengul and Surat cot- 
tons are desired. 


‘ But, when our cotton is worth 18 cents per 1b. our own manu- 
facturers can afford to pay three cents per lb. duty on the East India 
article, and use it to advantage. ‘That is, at all those mills whose 
machinery is fitted to the spinning of it. The writer of this has 
seen a large parcel of it in one of our mills, and the proprietor told 
him it was (at that time) cheaper than the domestic product. 


‘The chief part of the coarse cotton goods which Great Britain 
had exported to the United States, and to Mexico and South America, 
were made out of East India cotton. We have seen several speci- 
mens of those sent to Rio Janeiro, &c. marked and stamped, or 
put up as American goods, the material of which, as decided by 
practical men, was East Indian. And when an article, in its first 
cost, is only nine or ten cents per yard, one cent in the yard is a 
large profit. This is the difference between American and East India 
cotton. Ai Liverpool, on the 25th August last, the price of up- 
lands was from 54d. to 74d. ; of East Indian 43d. to 43d. ; average 
difference 2d. or 4 cents per Ib. or in the cost of material for one 
yard of cloth, one cent. 
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the facts, they are of overwhelming importance to this great inte- 
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‘ Now, when these facts are duly weighed, and it is considered 
that the domestic manufacture of cotton is from 150,000 to 175,000 
bales, does it not appeur entirely reasonable to suppose, that our 
home supply and foreign export of cotton goods, rivalling or sur- 
passing the British, and compelling them to improve the quauitry of 
theirs, must have the effect to cause the consumption of 100 or 150,000 
bales more * of our cotton that would be used, except on account of 
our vigorous and bold competition with the British manufacturers ? 
It is not in the nature of things that positive proof of what is here 
suggested should be offered, but we leave it to the deliberate judg- 
ment of all parties, to determine whether there is not something 
like a moral certainty in our proposition. There is no manner of 
doubt resting upon our minds of its reality. And this great extra 
consumption is added to the security and rivalry of the home mar- 
ket, for the benefit of the planters. They will all see and know 
this in a few years ; and then feel the importance of domestic manu- 
factures, as the growers of grain and of wool now regard them 
to be. 

‘ The circular letter of Cropper, Benson & Co. of Liverpool, of 
the 27th September 1822, on the progress and prospects of cotton 
planting in the United States, is, probably, in the hands of many of 
our readers. The whole is of deep interest ; but we shall take only 
one or two of its parts. 

‘ They say,—‘ The bale of cotton which the planter can sell for 
4l, 10s. cannot be delivered to the British manufacturer for less than 
9i.; and when to this the expense of manufacturing is added, the 
whole cannot be conveyed back to the planter without, an addition 
of fully fifty per cent. in duty and profit. Then we nay fairly say, 
that, in exporting cotton and importing manufactured goods, the 
planter pays 100 per cent. on the wages paid in England, and he 
would gain an advantage to this extent if he manufactured them at 
home. Perhaps it will be said that wages are higher; let us 
examine this. ‘The average produce of a slave's labour is 14 bags 
of cotton, or 6, 15s., being about 5d.’ per working day. Now we 
think we do not over rate the earnings of a whole family in our 
cotton manufacturing districts, if we take them at 5s. per week, 
reckoning the whole population, whether able to work or not. Five 
shillings per week is 10d. per day; yet the planter now gives 100 
per cent, which makes 20d.” 


‘ Let us partially apply the facts stated in this extract: British 
twist, N° 20, is now selling at 18s. for 10 Tbs. say 40 cents per Ib. 
and as good American twist for only 32 cents 3 mills per pound, a 
difference of nearly 20 per cent. in favour of this first manufacture 
of our article ; and, admitting that nothing further is gained or lost 





* Unless the present low price be yet reduced, in not less than two cents 
per pound. 
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by the cost of weaving it, this difference itself, is equal very nearly 
two cents per yard in all the goods made out of N° 20 cotton yarn. 


‘ Cropper & Benson also say—“ Next to the manufacturing, the 
planters are giving in some cases forty cents per yard for cotton bag- 
giog. This they might make themselves from cotton, as is done in 
the Brazils, with great advantage.” (Now be it recollected that this 
letter was written in 1822, before the passage of the much abused 
Act of 1824, which laid a specific duty upon cotton bagging, and 
when the price of cotton was only about 11 cents per pound.) 


‘ With these remarks we submit whatever relates to cotton to the 
judgment of our readers ; and whatever may be the present opinion 
of the planters upon the subject, we are assured that the time is at 
hand when they will esteem the domestic manufacture of this com- 
modity, as the farmers do the new market which they have obtained 
in the eastern states, because of manufactures generally, which 
takes off 800,000 barrels of flour, and much more of their bread 
stuffs than all foreign nations or people consume. Without these 
consumptions, we repeat it, flour would be worth one dollar less 
per barrel than it is, and cotton from | to 2 cents less per pound, 
We appeal to the reason of our fellow citizens for the probability 
of these things.’ 


Woot anv Woo.ueEnNs. 


‘It is believed that more than eighty, and perhaps, one hundred 
millions of dollars, are vested in sheep and lands to feed them, and 
factories to make their wool into cloth, in the United States. ‘The 
raising of sheep gives value to lands not suited to ordinary cultiva- 
tion, and makes worn-out fields productive of profit to the farmers, 
if wool fetches a reasonable price. 


‘Such Merino wool as sold at from 3 to 4 dollars per pound dur- 
ing the war, may be now bought at from 40 to 60 cents. 


‘ Some of the farmers near Northampton, Massachusetts, says 
the Gazette, have engaged to “ keep yearling wethers throughout 
the year, and shear them, for the wool growers, at 1124 cents per 
head.” ‘This is poor encouragement to the farmers. 


‘Mr. Way, a dealer in wool, writes from Pittsburgh, that in 
1826, he took in 50,000 lbs. weight of wool, at from 18 to 95 cents 
per lb. ; but, in the present year, for that which he gave 18, he has 
only given 124 to 13, and the fine quality, which brought 95, has 
been reduced to 50 cents per lb. He supposes that the stock of 
wool has very much increased, and that there is enough on hand to 
keep all the factories in full operation, without importations. 


‘ Ata meeting of citizens of Washington county, Pa. attended 
by some of the most intelligent and best practical farmers in the 
world, it was stated, as is believed to be within bounds, when it “ is 
asserted, that the grain growers are indebted to the wool growers, 
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for ten cents on every bushel of wheat sold in that county this sea- 
son.” Because of a reduced supply of wheat and a greater demand 
for it. 

‘ By actual enumeration there were 161,000 sheep in Washing- 
ton county, Pa. last year. 

‘ By strict examination of the consumption in 50 families in 
Washington county, Pa. who use no foreign woollens, or other 
cloths than what they make out of their own wool, it appears that 
5 Ibs. are required for each person, annually, And allowing 6 Ibs. 
the whole supply of the home market would require nearly 70 mil- 
lions of pounds, the product of about 30,000,000 sheep. The ability 
to produce this quantity of wool, and support 30 millions of sheep, 
cannot be questioned. At present, however, the people. cannot 
afford to consume so much cloth as the wool of 30 millions of 
sheep would make ; and they are, generally, compelled to do with 
Jess than is used by the well clothed and comfortable farmers of the 
county named. 


‘At the last state census there were about 350,000 sheep. in 
Dutchess county, New York. The present number is supposed to 
exceed 450,000. Many are of the best breeds and finest fleeces. It 
is calculated that the farmers of this county in the past year, after 
supplying their families, had 500,000 Ibs. of wool to sell, which at 
an average of 40 cents, produced them the sum of § 200,000 ;, the 
household manufactures being estimated at 100,000 dollars more ; 
and yet the number of sheep raised does not appear at all to interfere 
with the quantity of grain produced ; indeed, rather to improve the 
capacity of the soil to yield more. Such seems to be the practical 
result in this county, as detailed in the Poughkepsie Journal. 


‘ Three towns in Maine, containing about 5,000 inhabitants, and 
from 75 to 100 square miles of territory, wintered last season, 
11,531 sheep, producing 3 lbs. of wool each, and having 8,770 
lambs. this season. Some of. these sheep are of the fine woolled 
breed. From various details, it is believed that the sheep last win- 
tered in Maine amounted to between 800,000 and 1,000,000, and 
that the present stock is 1,300,000. 

‘ Mr. Davis, in his speech in the House of. Representatives, on 
the 31st January last, estimated that the amount of wool worked 
up was 32,000,000 lbs, and that 3,200,000 yards of broad, and 
32,000,000 of narrow cloths were annually produced, and about 
100,000 persons are directly or indirectly employed in this business. 
We gather this opinion also, that more than 100 millions of capital 
were vested in the growth and manufacture of wool; and he put 
down the sheep at fifteen millions. 

* The island of “ Rhode Island,” 14 miles long and less than’ 3 
wide, has more than 30,000 sheep upon it. There are about 
200,000 in Berkshire county, Massachusetts. Many in the western 
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parts. of Virginia; one gentleman in Ohio county has more than 
3,000; he sold his crop of wool to Mr. Rapp, at Economy, for 2,400 
dollars. There are in the state of New York about four millions of 
sheep, between two and three millions in Pennsylvania, a million in 
Vermont, &c. 


‘ It has been caiculated that the manufacture of wool, (including 
the various mechanics and labourers employed,) in the New Eng- 
land states, subsists about 20,000 families, or 120,000 persons, and 
that these will consume the surplus products of 40,000 families of 
agriculturalists—together about 360,000 individuals. If this is 
thought extravagant, reduce the manufactures one half, and throw 
them into the production of agricultural articles, and what would be 
the effect? A great market would be destroyed, and an already 
glutted one further overloaded. Not one cent’s worth of our far- 
mers’ produce is prevented foreign exportation because of the fac- 
tories. The value made up by these, then, is a clear gain to the 
nation. 

‘The home-made negro cloths are cheaper and better than the 
British, and steadiness in the market is mainly desited for them. 
Each slave is supposed to be allowed six yards. One establishment 
at Canton, in Massachusetts, has made 600,000 yards annually, and 
is prepared to make 1,000,000; 500 bales of coarse wool was 
received there from Smyrna, which had been paid for in domestic 
cottons exported. 

‘A carpet manufactory in Jersey City, (owned in New York,) 
has a capital of 400,000 dollars, and employs 100 hands, making 
2,500 yards weekly. The spinning and preparing the yarn employs 
another 100 persons. 

‘ Messrs. B. Wells & Co. at Steubenville, have a flock of sheep 
amounting to about 6,500. The fabricks manufactured by them 
are equal to about 50 yards of broad cloth daily, averaging 2 Ibs. of 
wool to the yard, worth S 3. 50, We have tabular statements of 
the purchases of wool for this factory for each of the years from 
1820 to 1827, from which we take the following items :— 

‘In 1820, none of the Ist quality; 5,867 2d quality ; 5,097 
7-8ths, &c. and total 38,202 lbs. unwashed wool. ‘ 

‘In 1825, 3,841 lbs. Ist quality; 20,813, 2d quality ; 25,086 
7-8ths, and total 90,524 Ibs. unwashed wool. 

‘In 1826, 3,491 lbs. lst quality ; 13,682 2d quality; 17,688 
7-8ths, and total 69,673 lbs. part washed on the sheep. 

‘In 1827, 2,586 Ibs. Ist quality; 11,910 2d quality ;: 17,408 
7-8ths, and total 74,669 lbs, washed on the sheep. 

‘The chief value of this statement is to shew the progress made 
in the growth of fine wools. No common wool has been purchased 
for the factory since 1822 ; all the sorts are becoming finer, and the 
finest improving. 
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‘ The cotton and woollen cloths made in New York were valued 
last year at from 15 to 18 millions of dollars. 


‘A great deal has been said against even the lowest minimum 
{only 40 cents] proposed in the woollens bill that was before Con- 
gress at its last session, and certain persons have represented that 
it would operate severely on the poor. ‘They do not state that there 
is already a: minimum at 3314 cents, and that in 1824, no less than 
21 of the 24 members of the Pennsylvania delegation, then present, 
voted to raise the minimum to eighty cents. 

‘Many more yards of flannel are now manufactured in the 
United States than were imported a few years ago, according to the 
returns at the custom houses. In five towns in Massachusetts, 
within a space of 17 miles square, 2,100 persons are employed in 
making flannels, and operating on a capital of 950,000 dollars, 


‘ It is supposed that all the woollen goods imported into Boston 
in a year, would not have laden fully one ship of 400 tons. But the 
neighbouring manufacturers give employment to many thousand tons 
of shipping, transporting articles in and out, foreign and coastwise. 


‘The woollen manufacture in Great Britain employs about 
1,250,000 persons, and, after supplying the home demand, the 
export averages the value of more than six millions of pounds ster- 
ling; more than the average of all the exports of the United States, 
cotton excepted. 

‘ There are about forty millions of sheep in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and the annual product of wool is estimated at 140.millions of 
pounds. We can easily feed 50 millions of sheep, in the United 
States ; and there is no doubt that we shall export millions of pounds 
of wévl, raw or wrought, before many years. Our bread and meat 
nuust, in this way, obtain a market.’ 


Thus for the Reporters to the Harrisburg Convention. . When 
we consider the immense population, which in England is de- 
pendent on the iron, cotton and woollen trades, this account of 
American industry is well calculated to excite anxiety and alarm. 
The workshops of America are still inadequate to the supply of 
their domestic and foreign demand; their manufactures are. still 
inferior to the manufactures of Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, 
and Leeds, and a large proportion of the people of the United 
States are discontented with the prohibition of cheaper and 
superior goods. ‘That this prohibition is impolitic and unwise, no 
one at all acquainted with the principles of political economy, can 
entertain a doubt. But unless we can procure some relaxation of 
the laws by which it is enacted, it will be of little service to us to 
demonstrate its folly and inexpediency. We must look about us 
to ascertain what means we possess of influencing the determination 
of Congress, we must not only enlist the enlightened portion of the 
American community in our cause, but likewise stimulate the 
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activity of those who are already opposed to the Tariffs, by prov- 
ing that we are in a condition to retaliate with energy and effect. 
It is mortifying to observe the confidence with which the reporter 
on the cotton manufacture asserts our dependance on America. 
His argument, in truth, amounts to this: that whereas a large 
portion of British cotton piece goods, hitherto imported into the 
United States, has been manufactured from the raw produce of the 
East Indies ; for the future, either the competition of the Americans 
will drive the English from the markets, or the English must sub- 
mit to use no cotton wool but of American culture. By this rea- 
soning, it is hoped to allay the discontent of the growers of Vir- 
ginia and Carolina, who apprehend, from the new tariffs, the loss of 
the English market; an apprehension which would be perfectly 
well founded, were it not for the notorious inferiority of every de- 
scription of East Indian produce, an inferiority which nothing but 
the employment of European skill, capital, and ingenuity, in the 
cultivation of India, can possibly remove. Some bales, too, of 
American cotton goods have been imported into Canton ; and they 
would drive the like British or India goods out of Calcutta, if their 
importation were liberally allowed. It is new to us, that the 
importations of the Americans at Calcutta are not liberally allowed : 
for as far,as our experience extends, they are treated with 
much more liberality than the English; but respecting the im- 
ports at Canton, we know that the Company’s supercargoes 
have long complained of the ‘alarming inroads’ on their trade, 
occasioned by American invasion, and in the traffic of the islands 
of the Archipelago, they had, before the establishment of the 
settlement at Singapore, no rivals but the Dutch. The trade with 
the north-west coast of America, with the emancipated colonies 
of Spain, and with Brazil, the carrying trade between Asia and 
Europe, the supply of China, and the Eastern Archipelago, of India, 
and even of the United States, are all, in some degree, dependant on 
the speedy and effectual improvement of our East Indian territories, 
and the abolition of the remaining privileges of the Company. If 
these privileges had expired in 1824, a period, beyond which, Mr. 
Canning, at the last renewal of the charter, contended that it was 
unwise to fetter the discretion of Parliament, our commercial policy 
might, by this time, have been framed on a general, comprehensive, 
well-connected view of the just bearing and relations between the 
interests of other countries and our own dominions; the rice, the 
cotton, and the tobacco of India, would have already been materially 
improved, and England would be in a condition to dispense with 
the friendship of America. 
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Tue Desuranre. 


BY MRS. CORNWELL BARON WILSON. 


From the Forget-me-Not, 1826. 


Sue stood in all that bashful tenderness 

Which marks a maiden’s entrance to the world— 
O’er her fair forehead wav’d each raven tress, 
And down her neck in soft luxuriance curl’d, 
Shading its whiteness—while her full dark eye 
(Half hidden by its silken lash from sight) 
Beam’d with expression—yet one might descry 

A pensive feeling mix’d with her young heart’s delight ! 
Soft was her cheek, and beautiful—the hue 

Of the young rose-bud lightly rested there ; 
While many a wandering vein of deepest blue 
Stray’d o’er her brow of purest marble—where 
No trace of stormy passions yet was seen— 

No with’ring marks, stamp’d by the hand of care ; 
Nought that the loyeliest form might ill beseem 
Of blight or blemish dwelt upon a shrine so fair! 
Such was the form that, vision-like, came o’er 
The desert pathway of the scenes I trod ; 

And many a ling’ring year must pass, before 

(If e’er again) we trace life’s thorny road 

An hour together—time will then have chang’d 
The bloom and freshness of that fair young brow ; 
And, more than all, that guileless mind estrang’d 
From the pure saint-like thoughts that make it lovely now ! 


How many a form, that meets us in the gloom 

Of this dark world, and cheers the passing hour, 
Must fade away, and lose its sunny bloom 

Ere we again behold it !—like the flower 

Whose buds at morning woo the pilgrim’s eyes, 
And fill the air with sweetness—till the shower 

Or midday sun hath touched it—then it lies, 

A drooping, fading thing, beneath the twilight skies ! 
And such a fate is Woman’s. What so fair, 

So pure and lovely, as HER morning prime— 

Ere the heart’s blight, or cankering touch of care, 
Hath done the work of the destroyer, Time, 

And stol’n away her freshness—ere the hour 

Has come, that comes to all things—when Decay 
(The universal foe) asserts his power, 

And sweeps with ruthless stroke youth, beauty—all away ! 
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[From that portion of Mr. Buckingham’s Unpublished Manuscripts, from which the ma- 
terials of his Lectures on Egypt are drawn.] 


Akmeem, or Panopolis—The Copts—Ptolemais—Abydus—El Araba 
Medfoun, or the Buried City. 


Tachta, November 13. 


Tue light airs of the morning enabled us to leave the boat on an 
early excursion on foot, which was more agreeable than even that 
of yesterday; and meeting her again at Shatoura, we re-embarked 
at ten, at which time the wind was still light. 


In approaching Tachta, a town equal in extent and population to 
Miniet or Siout, the high bluff projections of the eastern mountains 
have a grand effect, and for the space of two or three miles, are ex- 
cavated at different distances, in separate chambers, some of which 
have unusually large entrances. The strata of the soil and rock are 
here seen to be more horizontal than usual; and the mountains 
have a greater portion of sand-stone in their composition, while the 
scattered villages along their, base, considerably relieve the picture, 
and make the scenery. upon the whole agreeable. 

On the western shore we passed a camp of unfortunate Arabs, 
who having embarked from Keneh witha fleet of rafts, containing 
water jars from the Cairo market, had been overtaken by a stronger 
breeze than usual, and their vessels becoming unmanageable, were 
wrecked upon the river's bank. ‘They had, therefore, abandoned the 
idea of floating them again, though perfectly easy, and waited the 
abatement of the water, to cast their spars adrift and build a new 
flotilla. As a matter of charity, I offered to undertake the task, 
since it would not have detained me more than twenty-four hours, 
and would have saved them double the number of days; but when 
I began to direct the rigging of cross lashings and guys on the 
opposite shore, and used the two boats for floats; this simple opera- 
tion, so familiar to every seaman, appeared to them so new and 
complicated, that they hesitated not to pronounce me insane; and 
the information of our Captain or Reis, that I was going. across the 
Desert to the Red Sea, so confirmed their suspicions, that they re- 
fused to receive any assistance from such a source, and we accord- 
ingly left them to their own wise reflections on the folly of travellers 
going from home to see old mosques, for so they termed the temples 
of antiquity. 

As the wind continued light throughout the day, our progress 
was extremely slow, and at sun-set we brought up at the village of 
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Akmeen or Panopolis, November 14. 


Our mornings were almost invariably calm, and the present, from 
the division of the stream by small islands, and the serpentine curves 
of its direction, brought us so strong a current, that we stemmed it 
with great difficulty. For the first time since my being in Egypt, 
the sun was not visible until noon, and the humidity had occasioned 
such a fog, that the banks of the river could not be perceived from 
each other. It was, therefore, cold enough to induce a wish for 
exercise, and with this view we landed abreast of Bibbab, dispatch- 
ing the boat to Akmeen, where we intended walking. We had 
scarcely commenced our promenade, before the mist dispersed, the 
sun blazed out in full splendour, and the heat was literally scorching. 
Not a breath of wind was yet stirring, and accustomed as I con- 
sidered myself to be to the solar heat, my face was blistered severely 
by it. 

We had partly traversed the dusty streets of Akmeen, and sought 
in vain for any remains of the ancient Panopolis, excepting a few 
granite pillars in the open mosques, and other fragments introduced 
into the structure of the Arab dwellings, when a voice from a closed 
window accosted us, ‘ Dove andate? Dove andate?? We could 
see nothing of the person who spoke, but entering a door which 
was immediately underneath, we found ourselves in the convent of 
the Copts, and the hospital of the Fide Propaganda, both occupying 
the same building. The superior and his attendant, both Neapolitans, 
came to receive us, and the Coptic fathers saluted our cheeks, oblig- 
ing us to break the bread of faith with them. 


We ascended with them to take pipes and coffee, and to answer 
the thousand questions they proposed to us, on the state of affairs 
in Europe, of which they were entirely ignorant, from the interrup- 
tion of all communication, and the extreme rarity of finding strangers 
to inform them. They had not long heard of the Spanish revolu- 
tion, and the Russian war was perfectly new to them! so that un- 
informed as I was myself on recent transactions, I was as much 
oo as if I had only yesterday left a conference with the Cabinet 

ouncil. 


The Congregations were assembled in the court below, and they 
would have left us to enjoy our repast during the service, had I not 
hinted a wish to attend it, with which they expressed themselves 
flattered, and we were accordingly numbered among the flock. 


The house of worship was a plain brick building of a small size, 
its earthen floor covered with straw, surrounded by close galleries 
for the females, who are not seen by the men, according to the cus- 
tom of the country; and the altar placed at the eastern end, as in 
Europe. The body of the Chapel itself was occupied by the Catho- 
lics, while the Copts performed their devotions in a humble corner 
of the same room. ‘This mixture of opposite devotional rites at the 
same moment, appeared extremely singular to me, and comparing 
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the tawdry pomp of their sacerdotal robes, the dirty finery of their 
altars, the wretched prints of the Catholic martyrs, and the carica- 
ture paintings of the Coptic saints, with all the mystery of prayers 
in a language not understood, and pantomimic actions, impossible 
to be interpreted, I knew not to which party to yield the palm of 
absurdity, although I very unluckily came in for a share of the 
farce. Being desired to sprinkle myself with the holy water on 
entering, I very readily complied, since it was fresh from the Nile 
this morning ; a circumstance which occasioned me to be detained 
on departing by the kisses of all the old men and children of the 
congregation ; but the inhabitants of the closed galleries could not 
dare to be so devout. 


fter the service was concluded, we all dined together—the re- 
ligious of the party on fish from the river, and myself on some 
delicate dishes of birds they had prepared ; but as wine is not to 
be found in Upper Egypt, and is besides deemed universally un- 
congenial with the climate, our beverage was Rakee, of which 
people here drink as plentifully as we should of table-beer in Eng- 
land. One of the Copts, particularly, who spoke much in its 
praise, gave us the best possible proof of the sincerity of his eulo- 
gium, by drinking three quart bottles before he rose from the table ; 
in fact, his first draught so alarmed me, that I pleaded indisposition, 
and was happily excused; though my servant, benefitting by the 
freedom from restraint which this occasion offered him, sat at the 
table with the rest, and was literally drunk before leaving it. 


In the heat of their enthusiasm, the Neapolitans deprecated the 
decay of zeal in Europe, by which they were severe sufferers. 
Previous to the attack on superstition by the French Revolution, 
they were amply paid from the funds of the Romish Church ; but 
since the Pope had sufficient occupation in attending to his own 
person, and the preservation of those interests by which he was 
immediately surrounded and upheld, the poor propagators of the 
Faith, in distant lands, had been entirely forgotten. They, there- 
fore, now subsisted solely on the charity of their flock, the fees of 
confession and absolution, and the payment for masses, funerals, 
&ec. &c., with some little speculations in Indigo, grown in the 
neighbourhood, and other branches of commerce. Upon the 
whole, they appeared to me well provided for—a large house and 
garden free of charge, humble dresses, and cheap living—could 
not require extravagant expenditure ; and for the misery of living 
among the enemies of the faith, it was a matter of choice rather 
than necessity. If it were indeed zeal, and not interest, which first 
induced the enterprise, it should have been warmed by suffering 
and persecution ; but the secret of its abatement was sufficiently 
explained by their want of pay from Rome. 


As they walked with us round the environs of the town, I was 
desirous of seeing the state of their Indigo grounds, and informing 
Z'n'2 
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myself on the quality of the plant ; but unfortunately for them, as 
well as for myself, the unprecedented height of the present inunda- 
tion having overflown the valley in which they were situated, it was 
not yet drained off, and the ground was therefore waste. 

Nothing remains of the celebrated temple dedicated to Pan, and 
consecrated to prostitution, except a few scattered stones in differ- 
ent directions ; yet the mysteries of Venus are so openly avowed, 
as to need no hallowed walls for their performance,—the public 
women having less restraint here than even at Melouai, or Old 
Cairo. 

It was late when we embarked, and still calm, so that we made 
scarcely any progress from the town. Its situation affords a beau- 
tiful view on leaving it to the southward, from the proximity of the 
Mokatterm chain, the sudden curve of the river, and the wood and 
verdure by which it is surrounded. 


The clear brilliance of the night repaid us for the morning's fog, 
aud so perfect was the calm still reigning, that the surface of the 
stream was like a polished mirror, reflecting back another heaven. 
I could even count the constellations on its glassy plane, and per- 
fectly distinguish the whiteness of the belting galaxy. Venus was 
in all her splendour, Altair beamed from the zenith with the bright- 
ness of a planet, and in the constellation of Delphinus, I could dis- 
tinguish stars of the fourth magnitude. I was so borne homeward 
in spirit by reflections oa the science of the ancients, in a climate 
where astronomy possesses new and peculiarly attractive beauties, 
that between our embarkation and the meridian at night, I passed 
hours as full of pleasure as pensive melancholy can possibly enjoy ; 
for there was scarcely an orb among the myriads that studded the 
glowing canopy of heaven, that did not tell me of some past pledge, 
and reflect the image of some dear and distant friend. 


Menshieh, or Ptolemais, Monday, Nov. 15. 

As it still continued calm, and I felt confinement to the boat in- 
jurious, as obliging me to remain in cramped postures without 
exercise, we left her four or five miles above Akmeen, on the op- 
posite shore, and while walking afforded me healthy diversion, we 
reached Menshieh before noon, without fatigue, and had sufficient 
time to make the circuit of the village, and traverse its streets and 
bazaars before the boat arrived. 

lt was represented to us, that previous to the extension of the 
Turkish government in Upper Egypt, while the towns and villages 
of the Thebaid were under the government of the Arab princes 
and Sheiks, Mensheih was made the central rendezvous for all 
commerce between the Cataracts and Cairo, and from that circum- 
stance alone derived some wealth and consideration ; but being 
successively rivalled by Gugeh, and more recently by Siout, as the 
residence of the governor of the province, its population had gra- 
dually been decreasing. At present, it is inferior to either of the 
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provincial towns in size or beauty, but enjoys a fine elevated situa- 
tion on the site of the ancient Ptolemais, a Greek city of some 
consequence, and from its central position and relative importance, 
deserving to bear the name of the splendid patron of Egyptian 
Greece. 

One can scarcely persuade one’s-self of the possibility of so com- 
plete a demolition as this once powerful city has undergone—not 
even columns or foundations are to be seen ; and nothing remains to 
remind the passenger of its former opulence, but some very incon- 
siderable fragments of a large wharf, or embanked quay, so fallen 
and dilapidated, that none of its masonry is perfect, and but for the 
size and hewn figures of its stone, it could not, at this moment, be 
recognised as a work of antiquity. When we passed it, several 
groups of Arab females were assembled in its scattered heaps, 
washing their blue garments in the Nile. 

After our visit to the Turkish Commandant, and the partaking 
of refreshments were finished, we re-embarked soon after mid-day, 
without, however, having yet been favoured with an air of wind. 
In leaving the little island opposite to Mensheih, the approach to 
the projecting promontory of the eastern mountains is extremely 
grand. Forced, by the still dead calm, to tow along the shore, and 
stem the stream with the long poles they use here instead of sweeps, 
we passed immediately underneath its overhanying cliffs, so that a 
line from its summit would have formed a perpendicular without 
us, in consequence of its great projection. ‘he base of the moun- 
tain, near the water’s edge, appeared to be a hard yellow flint ; but 
in ascending upwards, it became more and more calcareous, mixed 
with earth and sand, and at last terminating in the same loose, 
friable stone as the whole of the mountains on the same side below. 
A water-line along its cliff enabled me to measure the fall of the 
river with accuracy, which was here ten feet, ten inches and a half. 
Some honoured Sheik, whom they call Sheik Asharat, from the 
vicinity of a village of that name, enjoys an elevated spot for the 
repose of his soul; and there are ancient tombs and excavations in 
several parts, the chain continuing almost to be washed by the 
river, until it admits a narrow strip of cultivation abreast of Gugeh, 
where we arrived soon after sun-set. 

El Araba Medfoun, or Abydus, Nov. 16. 

As I was desirous of visiting the ancient Abydus, and seeing 
this part of the country, considered to be the most fertile and best 
cultivated of the Said, we furnished ourselves with provisions from 
the boat, and despatched her to the village of Sehel Badjoura, the 
port, or scala, of Farshiout, through which we intended to pass, 
and after devoting an hour or two to the examination of the interior 
of Gugeh, we prepared for our journey. 

The town, though conspicuously marked on the map, and very 
generally considered the capital of Upper Egypt, is one of the least 
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agreeable among the many others of the same size and consequence. 
{ts Catholic monastery, dedicated to St. George, and giving name 
to the town itself, supports two or three Italian monks, in very 
poor condition, who are always glad, by attention to travellers, and 
speculation in illicit trade, to increase their scanty store. Built 
upon the very edge of the Nile, every inundation sweeps away some 
of their mud dwellings, and undermines others, though some of 
its inhabitants are always to be found, who are stupidly inconsi- 
derate enough to replace them by others, notwithstanding the cer- 
tainty of a similar fate awaiting them. ‘God is great,’ say they, 
‘whatever he has decreed will come to pass ;’ and this pompous 
declaration of confidence in heaven, is incessantly applied to the 
most trivial as well as the most important matters. Its bazaar is 
dirty and scantily supplied; its scala, or landing-place, is one of 
the worst we had yet seen; and though there are both mosques 
and baths here, and it is the station of one of the Pashas gun-boats, 
it is, at best, a miserable and dirty assemblage of huts. 


Two asses being provided, one of their drivers was sent to purchase 
bread, of which we had not sufficient, with directions to follow us to 
El Araba, where we were going to see the antiquities, having with 
him the sack which contained the stock we had previously pat up, 
as well as my map, and some papers, memorandum-book, &c. We 
had trotted three or four miles, looking frequently behind us, but 
no driver appeared in sight ; and after waiting upwards of an hour 
with impatience, we determined on returning to take him with us. 
On reaching Gugeh, and enquiring at the caravanserai from which 
we started, we learnt that he was pursuing us, with all speed, on 
the road to El Birbeh, a village about two hours’ distant, but un- 
fortunately in a contrary direction to our purposed route ; and this 
mistake had arisen from a very pardonable apprehension. He had 
heard we were going to see the antiquities, which in Arabia are 
called El Birbeh, and, confounding this with the literal name of 
the village to which he had gone, he was confident of finding us 
there. To wait his return would be idle, since he would have no 
means of discovering his error, and we accordingly rode after him, 
as the boat had already departed, and he possessed all our treasures. 
This diversion from our journey was not one of the most agreeable 
kind ; but vexed as I was at such a cause of delay, I could not be 
angry with the panting Arab, who had ran all the way there after 
us ; and when Giovanni attempted to reprove him, he very natu- 
rally replied, ‘ You wanted to see El Birbeh, and to El Birbeh you 
are come. 


So trifling an affair was not difficult of adjustment, and we 
endeavoured to recover the loss of time by additional speed, until 
we were again detained at Hawhemeer, a village in which was held 
a grand bazaar of cattle, accompanied with all the diversions of a 
country fair in England, 
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It was here that the same Assiniere, being himself a villager, had 
met with a number of his former comrades, and joined their holiday 
circle, who had been privately regaling their spirits on choice rakee, 
under the concealing shade of an ample cloak, or brown chemise, 
through which the eye of the prophet himself could not have pene- 
trated. ‘The meeting was a matter of such joy to all parties, that 
they earnestly prayed the release of the beast, for the sake of its 
masters, whom they had determined not to part with so easily. I 
remember perfectly well that the Sunday morning petition of La 
Fleur instantly occurred to my memory, and though male enjoy- 
ments are not entitled to the same sympathy which love engage- 
ments deserve, the same train of reasoning was applicable, and for 
so temporary an inconvenience, I could not refuse the liberty asked. 


My servant could not at all comprehend how I had arranged this 
matter with myself, nor was I desirous of explaining it to him. But 
he could not comprehend how a ‘ Milord Inglese,’ could part with 
his animal and its driver, and consent to walk three miles for a vil- 
lanous Arab; this, he thought, was an indignity that nothing could 
equal. It put him dreadfully out of humour, nor was it the first 
instance in which I perceived that.he had so incorporated his fate 
and feeling with mine, as to be fond of adding on all occasions to 
my consequence, purely for the sake of increasing his own, and felt 
anything like a degradation more sensibly by far than I did. There 
may be cases, certainly, in which such qualities are valuable in a 
domestic, but I began to find that in mine, they were both expen- 
sive and inconvenient. 

An hour’s walk brought us to the village of Courahaan, with an ex- 
cellent appetite, and while we dined under the shade of a thick grove 
of Palms, upon a fine carpet of green turf, our guide had replaced 
the relinquished animal by one of equal excellence, and at an hour 
and a half past noon, we resumed our journey, somewhat inconveni- 
enced by the heat, though this was tempered by the freshness of a 
strong northern breeze. 

The crossing small canals, and making extensive circuits, to 
avoid the grounds from which the waters of the inundation had not 
yet retired, considerably retarded our progress, but I was in some 
measure repaid by the opportunities it furnished me of observing the 
mode of irrigation, and the state of their culture, in different parts. 


In passing the village of Yahcoub, a crowd of half-starved and 
ferocious dog's rushed from a Santon’s tomb, in which they had taken 
up their quarters, with such fury that the staffs of our guides were in- 
adequate for defence, and even after we had shot three of the boldest, 
they continued to advance, and stun us with their howling. The re- 
port of the pistols brought a Turkish soldier towards us at full gallop 
from an adjoining village, toknow the cause of the firing he had heard. 
When the matter was explained, he chose to be warm and angry. 
‘I thought at first,’ said he, ‘it might have been some of the obstinate 
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Fellahs you had shot, which would have been no matter, as it is the 
only way of silencing their impertinence ; but dogs fed by the saints 
could never deserve such a punishment.’ I told him I possessed 
the Pasha’s firman, and if he was at all displeased he might report 
the matter to him, but until saints fed their hungry depeudants better, 
and lessened the danger of their devouring the unresisting pas- 
senger, I should endeavour to cure their rage, by the potion that he 
thought suited to the Fellah. He muttered some kind benedictions 
on Franks and Infidels, and we pursued our course, reaching El 
Araba Medfoun at five o'clock. 


The Sheik of the village had come out to meet us, and learning 
the object of our visit, led us to a heap of rubbish, in which were 
scattered some fragments of red granite, and part of the base of an 
obelisk of the same stone, not more than three feet square, having two 
sides plain and the others ornamented with hieroglyphic figures, 
deeply cut, and well preserved, but not of remarkably good execution. 


The events of war had not allowed Denon to visit El Araba; and 
having no other guide, I knew not what remains there were of the 
ancient Abydus, so that I ought not to have been disappointed at 
hearing these were all; yet it is so difficult to relinquish even the 
hopes of imagination, that I was divided between regret and incre- 
dulity, when a lad observed that there was a sort of hole into which 
one must crawl over dirt and stones, that was larger on the inside, 
where it was like a house. If I were disposed to see it, he said, he 
would conduct me, as it was not far off, and he had frequently hunted 
jackalls there with the other boys of the village. Of this place the 
Sheik knew nothing, though living here from his infancy; so indif- 
ferent are they to every thing of the kind, but the sun being yet half 
an hour above the horizon, I was desirous of seeing it, and we pro- 
ceeded thither together. 


A walk of ten minutes over the sands of the desert, brought us to 
the spot which, on approaching, appeared to be only a heap of rub- 
bish, with large stones scattered over the surface in different direc- 
tions. On descending the western side, however, I could already 
perceive that it was a building of some magnitude, though its plan 
was not distinct from its being covered up to the very roof, by the 
loose sand and friable rock, blown into it by the western winds from 

Ss the Lybian hills. Clearing away some of the principal obstructions, 
we could trace a roof supported by columns, of about five feet dia- 
meter, the inner frieze and ceiling full of figures, and the painting yet 
remaining, but it would bea work of much time and difficulty, to 
remove the accumulated heaps which every where cover it. Upon 
the architrave I observed a variety of animals well executed, amongst 
which the grasshopper and jackall were conspicuous, and of a large 
size ; the stone was of a yellow colour, friable in its nature, and 
the figures deeply cut, with a very shallow relief below the level of 
the surface. Above this fragment, twenty or thirty paces more 
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easterly, preserving the same line of direction in running north and 
south, are six arched recesses, which I at first thought to be tombs, 
from their figures. On entering them, however, successively, which 
I was enabled to do without much difficulty, I was convinced from 
the relative situation with the fragment in front of it to the westward, 
and their uniformity of space and direction, that they were a portion 
of the same building; their arches were a perfect semi-circle, suffi- 
cient of the walls being visible to ascertain their length, about forty 
feet, and breadth less than twenty, having square apertures or win- 
dows pierced perpendicularly through their roofs, for the admission of 
light and air. At the inner end were doors, the top of which could 
be seen about a foot below the centre of the circle, or the point from 
which the arch of the roof begins, and all of them were uniform in 
size and shape. Of their decorations I know not bow to speak. 
The tombs at Lycopolis were the infancy of art compared with these ; 
neither the figures at Hermopolis, nor those at Anteopolis, which I 
had so much admired, were at all equal in point of execution, and 
for richness of design they surpassed every thing I had thought 
Egyptian severity of style capable of producing. 

I remember to have seen in the possession of one of my friends 
in England, a complete collection of the embellishments of the 
Vatican at Rome, yet I could call nothing to my recollection which 
it contained more beautiful than the ceiling which 1 pow saw so 
imperfectly before me. The principal figures were vultures with 
extended wings, grasping a globe in each talon, and, being large as 
life, occupying some space on each side, beyond the centre of the 
roof, every interval being filled up with groups of smaller hiero- 
glyphics, clusters of stars, &c., preserving an admirable uniformity, 
amidst the richest profusion. Over the door, at the inner ends, 
were winged globes, the wings drooping with the figure of the arch ; 
the friezes that surrounded the inner walls were rich borders, 
formed of animals and hieroglyphic figures, regularly arranged, 
and the walls themselves were literally covered ; these were exe- 
cuted in full relief, above the level of the surface ; and being ona 
close-grained stone, the smaller figures were almost like a collec- 
tion of cameos. 

To describe what is visible even above the rubbish at present, 
would require volumes—to draw them accurately would need 
months; and if the whole of the building, of which I conceived 
this to be a portion, were executed in a style of equal profusion 
and magnificence, the life of any individual artist would be almost 
inadequate to the bare copying and finishing the drawing only of 
this superb pile. I was so lost in admiration of the thousand ob- 
jects that pressed on me at once, that I knew not which way first 
to turn, and regretted when I left them, more than ever, my ina- 
bility even to steal a day to range over the beauties with more 
pleasure. 
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The sun had already sunk below the hills; I had brushed the 
dirt from my clothes, and we were proceeding to the Sheik’s house, 
when the lad observed, with an air of discontent, that I had not 
yet seen the place he mentioned. We returned, and about the 
same distance easterly of the arches, as they themselves are from 
the first column, we found a hole, through which more than one 
person could not enter at a time. I pierced it with much difficulty, 
and seeing light before me, still crawled on; but what was my 
surprise, what also was my pleasure, when, rising, I found myself 
amid the columns of a superb temple! This was a gratification 
so much beyond every thing I had anticipated, that I could scarcely 
credit my good fortune, or believe that I was so suddenly trans- 
ported from the exterior of a heap of sand, to the centre of a grand 
and majestic building—'twas like enchantment. From the short- 
ness of twilight, it was already too dark to prolong our observa- 
tions, and ordering my servant to assist in removing the obstruc- 
tion of the entrance, the Sheik hastened to the village for wood 
and oil, to make temporary torches, and the lad remained to be our 
guide. 

Furnished with this assistance, I was enabled to enter still further, 
and, gaining the extremity, which was surrounded by a solid wall, 
found there sufficient height to walk erect with ease. It was then 
I could trace a magnificent portico, of at least one hundred and fifty 
feet in front, by fifty in depth, composed of forty-eight columns, in 
four ranges, of twelve each, distant from each other about eight 
feet, and the central ones twelve feet; their diameter at top not 
exceeding five feet, formed of a white and close-grained stone ; 
plain shafts, and no capitals, resembling a sort of Egyptian Doric 
pillar ; the only ornament I could perceive on it was an encirling 
border, round the upper extremity of the shaft, formed of serpents 
bearing globes, like the columns at Anteopolis. 


The upper part of the door, or entrance to the nave, was on a 
level with the sand, surmounted with bieroglyphics; the architraves 
were ornamented with large figures, cut deep in outline, without 
relief ; but the ceiling was precisely the counterpart of the arched 
roofs I had just left near them. I could have pronounced them 
designed by the same genius, and executed by the same hand. The 
painting that had here assisted in the embellishment, was better 
preserved, and showed the figures prominently on a purple ground. 
The extended vulture, bearing globes in his talons, was identically 
the same ; and even the hieroglyphic inscriptions, infinitely multi- 
plied as they were, bore a strong resemblance, in style and arrange- 
ment, to those I had so much admired there. Yet this splendour 
of ornament, this richness of decoration, lavishly bestowed on 
every portion of the building, was so enclosed on every side, as to be 
completely hidden from the light of day; and the whole had now be- 
come, by the accumulation of the desert sands, almost subterraneous 
ruins. 
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It was thus impossible to speak decisively as to its plan ; yet, 
after examining the interior as perfectly as the communication 
would permit, and traversing the ground repeatedly on the outside, 
I could not but be of opinion, that the temple itself, like that at 
Anteopolis, faced the West ; that the part at which we had entered 
was either the front of the grand portico, or a second assemblage 
of columns, connected with the six arched passages we had seen 
before it, and these again with the roof and pillars, still westward 
of them, which, in that case, would have been the grand portico 
itself. The solid wall met with at the western extremity, is alone a 
sufficient proof of the sanctuary, or body of the temple, having its 
connection there, but the heaps in which it is buried allow, at this 
moment, no traces of it to be seen; and each succeeding year in- 
creasing, will soon overwhelm it so completely, as to be inaccessible, 
every western breeze even enlarging the accumulation. 


Though I left its ruined darkness with a regret known only to 
those whose pursuit of the arts is restrained by want of time and 
means, who are often forced from that which they admire, and closely 
chained to occupations they dislike, yet it was not without self-con- 
gratulation at the good furtune of having thus made such a discovery, 
and by such accidental means. 


Was it the temple built by Osymendyas, or the palace in which 
Memnon had resided ? for these were both at Abydus; or might it 
not have been both in one building, since conjecture has almost 
amounted to proof, that temples were the residence of the great, as 
well as the abode of the priesthood, and that the royal power, the 
national treasure, and the religion of the state, were all under the 
jealous eye of that omnipotent body. It could have been no other, 
and from the portions that remain, imperfectly as they can now be 
seen, stamp deserved immortality on the genius that designed, and 
the hand that executed it. One knows not how to express the sur- 
prise and admiration excited by a single view of fragments so full 
of beauty and perfection; but that surprise is increased in more than 
‘a tenfold degree, when recurring to estimates, and the minutiz of 
calculation ; it is here we discover the skill, the labour, the time, the 
perseverance, necessary for a work of infinitude—‘tis like counting 
the stones of the Pyramids, the computation itself is a task that 
staggers the boldest. 


When our torches were extinguished, and I sat to repose myself 
for a moment on the ruins themselves, the history of the last hour 
appeared to me like a well remembered dream. It was with dif- 
ficulty I could persuade myself that I had seen objects so grand and 
magnificent, as those with which my memory was so strongly im- 
pressed, and the rich imagery of the countless figures I had seen 
floated incessantly before my imagination. If I had been entirely 
without companions to verify my own suggestions, I should have 
deemed it a vision of fancy, but all was real. How did I long for 
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an hour’s uninterrupted solitude, I desired to be left alone, and bade 
my servant come to me when he had prepared our supper, but 
frightened himself at the long dark passages we had traversed, 
observing me unusually thoughtful, and terrified at the idea of 
leaving me in the Desert, at such an hour, nothing would prevail on 
him to depart, and as the Sheik himself remained, I accompanied 
them to the house. Egyptian taste, Egyptian skill, Egyptian wealth, 
Egyptian power, Egyptian splendour, were all that I could think of; 
a nation, the very period of whose destruction is imperfectly re- 
corded—whose history is buried in the darkness and obscurity of 
fable—whose soil is peopled by the last link in the chain of civiliza- 
tion—whose descendants are bought and sold like the beasts of the 
stall, and deemed worthy only to be the slaves of the human race— 
yet whose eternal monuments, after having founded all the schools 
of succeeding art and science, laugh in their indestructible duration 
at the puny efforts of her barbarous destroyers, and tell to him who 
views their venerable ruins, a tale of greater force, than the pen of 
history has ever yet complied. Fatigued as I was, I could have bar- 
tered sleep to indulge the train of feeling it inspired, but even the 
luxury of thinking is not always to be enjoyed. 

We had scarcely reached the Sheik’s dwelling, before the whole of 
the male population came out to meet us; a mark of respect arising 
from the mingled motives of curiosity, hospitality, and a regard for 
their leader, whose guests we were. This latter being the avowed 
reason, I was desirous of knowing who those Sheiks were, from 
what origin they derived their authority, and by what means it was 
transmitted and preserved; when forming a circle on the ground 
before his door, where a clean mat had been spread for us, the Chief 
himself told us, that from time immemorial (even before the build- 
ing of the antiquities we had seen, and according to his opinion, 
coeval with the Creation itself) all the countries of the Arabs had 
been governed by Princes, Caliphs, and Sheiks, who presided over 
the districts God had given them, in justice and in peace, and that 
as their government was a gift from Heaven, it descended regularly 
in their families without interruption or dispute, every one improving 
his own province as much as possible, without encroaching on that 
of his neighbour ; that the Turks and Mamelukes having alternately 
disturbed them in their quiet possession of power, all the Princes 
and Caliphs were soon destroyed; but finding they could not well 
govern the villages without Sheiks, they had very prudently suffered 
them to remain in the exercise of their prerogative, which was 
simply this—to be the arbiter of all disputes among the peasantry— 
to check all disaffections, and dispositions to revolt—to preserve the 
peace—report criminals—and to assist the enforcement of all orders 
from the Government. In reward for these duties, the Government 
gave them the distinction of making them responsible for the conduct 
of all the subjects committed to their care ; while they themselves 
paid to the Government a small contribution, amounting to less 
than 100 piasters per annum. Such a pre-eminence one would not 











think enviable » but the honour of supporting this petty magistracy 
in person, and retaining it in the family of Hadjée Abdallah, was 
his recompense. 


He would not suffer us to eat of our own provisions, though there 
yet remained some in our sack, but set some of the villagers to pre- 
pare a supper of the best from his own store—adding, that all the 
world knew the hospitality of the Arabs, and he hoped they deserved 
the character given them. ‘They were in the midst of a discussion 
on the harvest, the production of the soil, the waters, &c., when a 
little girl of interesting figure and features, having dislocated her 
right arm from the shoulder, was brought to me in the cries of agony 
from the very recent fall that had occasioned it, for they believe all 
Franks to be either soldiers or physicians. By a happy turn of 
fortune, which was neither the result of skill or practice, I succeeded 
in replacing it in its socket, and restoring ease to the sufferer; we 
had her stretched on a mat with bandages to prevent its further 
injury. Happy as I thought myself in success, it was a most 
unlucky incident upon the whole, for ten minutes had scarcely 
elapsed, before the lame, the blind, the leprous, and almost those 
who were possessed of devils, came to seek relief; in fact, those who 
could not of themselves find strength enough to repair hither, were 
absolutely brought on the shoulders of their friends, and I believe 
those who of old, sent out into the fields and highways, to collect 
together the halt, the lame, and the blind, to partake of the supper 
prepared for those who were bidden, and would not come, could not 
have brought together a more varied, or a more miserable group 
than I had now before me, without the power of relieving them. 
What was to be done? I confessed I knew nothing of the art— 
it was not believed. I had, according to their opinion, restored a 
broken limb, and it was now cruelty to refuse to relieve others. 
I had no medicines, and my servant attested my travelling without 
drugs of any description.—‘ A proof of your knowing how to cure 
diseases without them,’ said they.—In fact, for every reason I urged, 
they found an answer, and it was only prolonging the exposure of 
the poor wretches to the night air to delay.—I therefore began to 
examine them with all possible gravity—the pulse of one, the tongue 
of another, the eyes of a third, the ribs of a fourth, and to listen to 
the painful history of every separate sufferer. 


To one I prescribed a milk diet ; to another, abstinence from salt 
food ; to a third, the avoiding night dews ; to a fourth, privation 
from raw vegetables ; and so on, until I had numbered up all the 
catalogue of their errors in diet and living; so that, if any one 
individual had adhered to the combination of those separate pre- 
scriptions, he would soon have ceased to need the medicines of this 
world. 


I felt a relief from something more than the fatigues of profes- 
sional duties, when the audicnce was at an end, and the thankful 
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patients retired ; and as our appetites had by this time began to 
demand the medicine of the healthy, we withdrew to the hall of the 
Sheik, this honoured magistrate of the village, where our supper 
was prepared. Let me describe the scene: four mud walls, of nine 
or ten feet high, enclosing a square space of double that dimensions, 
without roof or window, the door-way serving the purpose of the 
latter, and the former being perfectly unnecessary. At one end 
were two oxen, an ass and its foal, and the beasts we had ridden 
from Gugeh, all very tranquil and happy, having supped heartily on 
chopped straw, and occasionally testifving their mutual congratula- 
tions, by their very significant responsive brayings. 

In the centre was a fire of dried dung, on which our meal had 
been prepared ; and though its fumes were less fragrant than the 
wood of aloes, it possessed the advantage of separating our com- 
panions from the view, or at least rendering them so indistinct, 
that we could only perceive them in the obscurity of distance ; a 
visual deception that would have induced us to have imagined them 
far remote from us, did not the scattered spray of their streams 
tegale our senses with its odour, and sprinkle our garments with 
the dew of blessing. On a straw mat, at the other end, sat the 
Sheik governor and myself; and while the villagers were crowded 
round the fire, holding dried date branches for lights, before us were 
set ten pigeons, broiled on the dung, about fifty eggs, made into a 
sort of paste with linseed oil, and served up in the pan which fried 
them ; five wooden bowels of cows’, goats’, and camels’ milk; a 
large heap of roasted dourra, a bowl of yahourt, some raw sugar- 
canes, and a bottle of our own aqua vite! I asked his worship, 
Hadjée Abdallah, what he thought of English appetites? He re- 
plied, that since they were all kings that he had seen, he was 
certain they must live well at home; and for that reason he had 
provided the best, and he hoped enough! Giovanni thought the 
pigeons were delicious, after he had rubbed them with a head of 
garlick, which he generally carried in his pocket. The eggs and 
oi] suited the Sheik best; and luckily for me, they were so busily 
employed themselves, that I emptied one of the bowls of milk by 
cups into the rest, after having drank sufficiently, without their 
perceiving the deception. And this pleased the Arab, by the proof 
I had given of my valuing his hospitality, without his perceiving 
the stratagem. 


The manners of the villages differ considerably in proportion to 
their distance from the river; and this being situated on the very 
edge of cultivation, in the desert itself, partook of a very close 
approach to the Bedouin mode of living. 


A long and entertaining conversation on their customs, opinions, 
&c., detained us up until nearly midnight, when we all lay down 
together, in the most perfect state of equality, the very beasts them- 
selves being as well lodged as their masters, and their drivers 
snoring by our sides. 





Tae East Inpta Company's Monopory. 


{In our Publication of July last, we gave insertion to an Article on this subject, from a 
Correspondent of ‘The Glasgow Chronicle,’ which was introductory to a more extended 
Series of articles from the same pen. Having been since favoured with a sight of these, we 
give the most material parts of them in the following pazes.—Ep.] 


Tur East India Company, I have shewn, had its origin at a time, 
and in a state of things, when maxims and opinions as injurious to 
commerce, as they are absurd and unreasonable in themselves, were 
prevalent in this and in other countries. The conclusion to which 
I would come is this—that these principles, having now become ob- 
solete, the systems which have been founded on them, ought in like 
manner, to expire and determine. 


All monopolies, it would be easy to shew, are either the relics of 
barbarism or the offspring of despotism. Perhaps no Sovereign, in 
any age or in any country, possessed a more unlimited influence 
over the persons and properties of his subjects than Queen Eli- 
zabeth, and certainly no Sovereign ever more effectually availed 
himself of his prerogative. The reign of that Princess was the 
golden age of monopoly. Unable from the royal treasury to re- 
ward the brilliant services of her numerous retinue of heroes and 
statesmen, she granted patents and monopolies, as equivalents, 
without limitation or reservation. In this way almost every com- 
modity in the realm, and every foreign commodity imported into it, 
became appropiated to monopolists, who, in the genuine spirit of 
their privilege, contrived to enhance the royal boon to the utmost, 
by raising the price of the patent commodity from 10 to 1500 per 
cent. The quaint interrogatories of a member, on hearing the list 
of patent monopolies read over in the House of Commons, exhibit 
a shrewdness and versance in these affairs, that could scarcely have 
been expected from the age. ‘ Is not bread among the number ?’ 
‘ Bread!’ said every one with astonishment. ‘ Yes, I assure you, 
replied he, ‘ if affairs go on at this rate, we shall have bread reduced 
toa monopoly before next Parliament.’ Another Member, whose 
good sense and consciousness of oppression overcame that tame 
time-serving submission which characterised the age, gave utterance 
to his sentiments in the following powerful expostulation. “I 
cannot utter with my tongue, or conceive with my heart, the great 
grievances that the town and country, for which I serve, suffereth 
by some of these monopolies. It bringeth the general profit into a 
private hand, and the end of all this is beggary and bondage to the 
subjects. The principal commodities, both of the town and country, 
are engrossed into the hands of these blood-suckers of the common- 
wealth. If a body being let blood be left still languishing without 
any remedy, how can the good estate of that body still remain? Such 
is the state of the country: the traffic is taken away, the commo- 
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dities are taken away, and durst not be used without the license of 
these monopolitans. If these blood-suckers be still let alone to 
suck up the best and principal commodities, which the earth hath 
given us, what will become of us from whom the fruits of our own 
soil and the commodities of our own labour, which, with the sweat 
of our brows we have laboured for, shall be taken by warrant of 
supreme authority ?’ ‘ 

There never was a period, since its formation, in which the East 
India Company were public favourites. On the contrary, they have 
all along been most unpopular, and at times not very ceremoniously 
opposed. At the expiration of their several charters, they had 
to come before Government in a suppliant posture, with a price in 
their hands, for a renewal of their privileges and powers. Nor is 
this all ; they have repeatedly been placed at the bar of the nation, 
to answer for their misdemeanours ; and convicted of bribery and 
injustice, many of their Directors have been justly punished with fine 
and imprisonment. 

Placed in these critical circumstances, and under the dread of a 
final forfeiture of their monopoly, the Company have, very much 
against their will, been called on to defend themselves. ‘The de- 
fences, thus reluctantly wrung from them, afford a display of logi- 
cism, which, if not very convincing, is at least abundantly amusing. 
It may not be altogether unprofitable to examine their defences a 
little in detail. In 1681 they urged as a plea for the continuance 
of their monopoly, that ‘a Joint Stock, such as their's, was capable 
of far greater extension, both numerically as regards traders, and 
argumentatively as regards Stock, than any private company can be, 
because noblemen, gentlemen, shopkeepers, widows, and orphans, 
may be traders, and employ their capital in a Joint Stock.’ The 
first position in this plausible argument is manifestly incorrect. 
For although it may be true that a Joint Stock, as such, may in- 
clude a greater number of individuals than one private copartner- 
ship, yet it is not true that one Joint Stock Company can embrace 
a greater range of individuals than an indefinite number of private 
companies. The argument as to the comparative number of indi- 
viduals, and the comparative amount of capital in a Joint Stock, 
then, goes for nothing. The next thing to be considered is, the rank 
and quality of the partners admissible into the two descriptions of 
partnership—private and Joint Stock. On this point the advocates 
for Joint Stock monopoly have bolstered up their paramount ad- 
vantages, by a pathetic appeal on behalf of those unfortunate classes, 
who are inadmissible to the benefits of private trading, viz. the no- 
bleman, the widow, and the orphan.” The strange connection in 
which ranks so very different are here placed, must provoke a smile 
—the nobleman and the orphan! Admirable company! whieh at 
one and the same moment ministers to the aggrandisement of an 
English nobility—provides for the orphan, and pleads for the widow. 
It is not necessary to unwind this web of sophistry. 
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A second argument was drawn from the events that ocurred be- 
twixt 1653 and 57, when the trade was partially opened to, and 
successfully cultivated by, private adventurers, viz., that ‘ during 
these years, those who had skill ran away with the trade.’ Perhaps in 
the whole dictionary of corporation phrases, no expression could have 
been found so significantly expressive of the sordid, selfish fears of the 
monopolist, or so complimentary to the superior skill and success of 
the private merchant, as that which the Old Company so uninten- 
tionally here employed. Whatever sophistry they may have used on 
other occasions, the Company told nothing but the simple and un- 
adorned truth here; and a most important truth it is to the country 
at large, however unpalateable it may be to them,—a truth which has 
Jost none of its importance by the lapse of a century,—a truth, in 
short, which is so apposite and so much in point, that it may with ad- 
vantage be repeated once more—and it is without paraphrase, simply 
this, that if the trade with China and the East Indies were opened 
up and rendered free, merchants and private traders would so com- 
pletely run away with it and with the Company too, that some 
thousands per annum would be saved to the Government, and the 
luxuries and commodities of the East would be forced upon the 
good-natured people of this country, at a price one-third, or from 
that to one-half lower than they are now doled out to them. 


It may also be noticed that the Dutch East India Company coin- 
cided so completely with the views of their brother monopolists in 
England, as to take alarm at the proposals then made to throw open 
the India market to private British adventurers ; for they not only 
foresaw the consequences of free and unshackled competition, but 
began to feel its effects when, during that period, our private mer- 
chants actually undersold them in their own market. The Dutch 
and English Companies seemed to vie with one another in acts of 
illiberality ; but in all cases in which their mutual interests hap- 
pened to coincide, they did not fail to. unite their joint efforts in 
putting down the common enemy. The Ostend Company, under 
the auspices of Austria, was formed in 1714, on the principles of 
free trade. Thither the relentless monopolists turned a jealous eye, 
and by threat and remonstrance, combined for its destruction. ‘The 
sanguinary commercial code of the Venetians, has already been al- 
luded to ; but scarcely less sanguinary were the enactments by which 
Dutch and English monopolists aimed at the demolition of the Os- 
tend Company ; the former by annexing the punishment of death, 
the latter, of fine, flogging, and imprisonment, to all their subjects 
who should countenance or engage in it. 

The East India Company are not only commercial monopolists, 
but civil rulers, uniting in one corporate body the two-fold cha- 
racter of merchant and sovereign. History records more than one 
instance of the merchant being grafted on the stock of royalty, but 
history has yet to find a parallel, if the 'yrians and Medici are not 
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exceptions, of the twig of royalty being grafted on the stem of com- 
merce. But however anomalous the latter of these processes may 
be, it can hardly be stigmatised as unreasonable. For if crowned 
heads, like the Pharaohs of modern times, lured by the love of gain, 
will so far lose their sense of dignity, as to descend from the throne 
to the shop, it must certainly be regarded as only an equitable 
retaliation, if, prompted by ambition, the merchant shall mount 
from the shop to the throne. But it so happens, that the two-fold 
office of merchant and sovereign, are pluralities which cannot, with 
propriety or advantage, be united; at least the history of the Com- 
pany substantiates the observation as regards them. In the cha- 
racter of sovereign, they are seen swaying the sceptre of despotical 
authority, administering arbitrary laws, with uncompromising and 
unbending severity, and wielding the sword of reckless and causeless 
devastation ; whilst, as merchant monopolists, they seem more 
anxiously desirous to hem in and circumscribe the advantages of 
others, than to extend or improve their own. 


A third argument which, on these occasions, the Company em- 
ployed to induce Government to continue them in possession of 
their exclusive privileges, was, that the opening of the trade to pri- 
vate adventurers, so far from being a boon, was only granting them 
a legislative ‘ permission to ruin themselves.’ Now, it really re- 
quires somewhat more than ordinary charity, to give the Company 
credit for that sympathy towards private merchants, which that 
affected argument implies ; more especially when it is urged by the 
identical persons who, so lately before, confess and complain that 
private adveuturers had been ‘running’ away with the India trade.’ 
Absurd as the sentence may seem to sound, I am persuaded that the 
Company could not confer a greater boon on this ‘country, nor do a 
more particular favour to those individuals who are so pertinaciously 
seeking their own destruction, than to allow them freely to follow 
their fate by ruining themselves in this way. That kind of ruin 
which would aggrandize the merchant, enrich the country, and fill 
the public treasury, is a species of infatuation with which every 
class of persons in the country, and out of the Company, would, in 
the process of time, come to be reconciled. But if merchants and 
manufacturers, and tradesmen of all crafts and devices, came thus 
to be inundated by the overflowing tide of eastern wealth and 
luxury, what would become of the poor ‘ noblemen, widows, and 
orphans?’ Surely these would be left to pine and starve amidst the 
universal abundance and prosperity. 


There remain two other pleas of the Company's to be shortly 
disposed of. In 1792, the Government, as well as the country, had 
become heartily tired of the Company, and were upon the point of 
bringing their powers and privileges to a final termination. Con- 
victed of malversation, and unable to institute a claim to future 
favour on better grounds, they pleaded their poverty, and compli- 
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cated embarrassnients, and obtained time to redeem their debts. 
These embarfassments, induced in a great measure by corruption at 
home, and extravagance abroad, went on thereafter, increasing, in 
place of diminishing. 

The second plea was the amount of revenue which Government 
received directly from the Company, and the expensive establish- 
ments abroad, which were supported by the latter, for the loss of 
which, it was contended, that Government never could indemnify 
itself; if the trade were to be thrown open. I have already shown 
that free trade with India, in place of circumscribing its commercial 
enterprises, would have enlarged and expanded these to a very great 
degree ; and consequently, with their increase and extension, would 
have kept pace the augmentation of the public revenue. This ob- 
vious truth annihilates the first part of the objection ; and as for the 
second, the duty and interest of Government plainly had been, in- 
stead of continuing the Company any longer, vested with powers 
and privileges which they had forfeited by misdemeanour, to have 
assumed the charge of all the establishments connected with Indian 
commerce, the forts, factories, &c., into their own hands ; and thus 
qualified, to have dispensed fearlessly, magnanimously, and impar- 
tially, to all classes of British subjects, that even-handed justice, and 
to have extended alike over all, that shield of protection, which is 
the strength and ornament of our Constitution. 


Had the management of India affairs been thus vested in, and 
placed under, the auspices of Government, the advantages resulting 
to private traders, and to the country generally, would have been 
immense. Instead of being oppressed by imposts, and excluded by 
prohibitory enactments, our merchants, under the kindly and fos- 
tering influence of a powerful and benignant public administration, 
would, with perfect security, and the most signal advantage, have 
pushed their discoveries, and pursued their commerce, into the 
remotest and hitherto unexplored districts of that extensive and 
populous country. Competition would thus have excited demand ; 
demand would have created supply ; and the abundance of supply, 
thus generated, would have lowered the price of every commodity. 
On this controverted point, let Dr. Smith once more decide. ‘The 
increase of demand, though in the beginning it may sometimes raise 
the price of goods, never fails to lower it in the long run. It en- 
courages production, and thereby excites the competition of the 
producers, who, in order to underséll one another, have recourse to 
new divisions of labour, which might never otherwise have been 
thought of.’ The Hindoo, the Bengalee, or the Chinese, may be 
content, like the beaver or the bee, without changing their instinctive 
habits, to plod on for centuries, and without the slightest progress, 
or desire to make any effort at improvemient, so long as there exists 
neither stimulus nor inducement to improve ; but fix a value on his 
free labour, and hold out the prospect of remuneration proportioned 
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to his deserts, and you give a mighty impulse to his exertions ; he 
begins to break off his slothful and unprofitable habits, and eagerly 
embraces every means of amelioration. 


Add to this, the accession of productive capacity which would be 
given, by the regular and permanent investment of British capital 
in the Native manufactures of India. At present, the amount of 
capital invested in the domestic manufactures of India, is very 
limited ; and that capital, limited as it is, the Natives hold on the 
discouraging and precarious tenure of a loan from their sovereigns, 
the Company, who can, by recalling it, destroy in the bud their 
jejune and incipient enterprises. 

The value and importance of the British possessions in the East, 
have never as yet been properly estimated, because, under the 
system that has prevailed, these were not, and could not, be fully 
ascertained or fairly developed. Under a system of oppression, 
mismanagement, and exclusion, no country ever has flourished, or 
ever will prosper. If India is to be regenerated, if she is one day 
destined to take a position amongst the elevated ranks of civilized 
nations, she must be regenerated and elevated in the same way, and 
by the same means, as other nations in past periods, and in the 
present times, have been enlightened and elevated. But the civiliza- 
tion and improvement of India are the very objects which, above all 
others, the Company are interested, or deem themselves interested, 
to prevent. They fear lest the progress of knowledge and improve- 
ment should teach their vassals the folly of any longer tamely sub- 
mitting to that grievous oppression, and to those unjust restric- 
tions which have broken their spirits, and destroyed their infant 
energies. 

The soil of India, as well as her manufactures, presents a rich 
field for culture and improvement. The wide boundaries of our 
Indian territories comprehend every variety of soil and of climate 
which a tropical region affords. ‘There are few productions, indeed, 
if any, belonging to Eastern countries, that are not either indigenous 
to India and China, or may be successfully and abundantly culti- 
vated there. Cotton, the material of what may, without exaggera- 
tion, be styled the staple manufacture of this country, grows there 
in abundance, and almost without cultivation. Notwithstanding the 
expense of freight, arising from the bulk of the commodity, and 
length of the voyage, it can be imported and sold in this country 
for two-thirds of the price of American cotton; and nothing but 
the stimulus of free competition and vested capital are wanting, so 
to improve the quality and increase the supply, as not only to pro- 
vide therewith for our whole domestic consumption, but to place us 
completely beyond the reach of American retaliation. 

The effect of British culture, and of British competition, in im- 
proving, increasing, and cheapening the supplies of sugar, indigo, 
silk, spiceries, &c., would be as great and as important as in the 
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article first mentioned. The advantages arising from British cul- 
ture in the production of cotton and indigo, have already become 
manifest; but the amount of the benefit to be expected can never 
be fully realized, till every unjust and impolitic restriction has been 
completely and permanently abolished. It is unnecessary to prose- 
cute, into any lengthened or detailed illustration, the public advan- 
tages which would result to all classes in this country, from the 
great reduction of price in every eastern commodity, by the united 
operation of free trade and unlimited competition in the India and 
home markets. A single glance at the comparative prices of these 
commodities in England, Holland, and America, affording a prac- 
tical and pointed illustration, will serve much better to convince all 
classes of the vast benefits from which they are illiberally and 
unjustly excluded, than any arguments that can be drawn from 
history, or from abstract principles, however just these may be in 
themselves, or however well established. ‘Tea, which constitutes 
an article of comfort and refinement to every family in the country, 
would be saleable at one half its present exorbitant price. 


Let it not be said that the India trade is incapable of great 
extension or improvement. Since the partial opening of some of 
the ports to private merchants in 1813, the trade with India has 
gone on progressively and rapidly increasing, enriching at once the 
parent and the tributary country—the commercial and the shipping 
interests. The trade of Singapore, during the thirteen subsequent 
years, increased upwards of eighty fold; and, limited as has been 
the intercourse, the cities of Glasgow and Liverpocl owe much of 
their eminence and opulence to the assiduity with which their enter- 
prising merchants have cultivated this trade. Of how much further 
extension East India and Chinese commerce would be susceptible 
under the fostering influence of a liberal and enlightened system, 
divested of the dead weight of an oppressive monopoly, time alone 
can, and time sooner or later will show. 

The only remaining argument that can be adduced in favour of 
confining the East India trade to a chartered Company, is the 
danger apprehended, from the remote and critical position of these 
distant territories, of their being wrested from us by foreign 
aggression, if left to the unaided enterprise of private speculators. 
The objection is certainly by no means complimentary to the energy 
and vigilance of the British Government. Whether would our 
merchants and merchandise be safer under the tutelage of the East 
India Directors, or under the safeguard of the British flag? The 
Government of Britain is able and willing, too, to protect its sub- 
jects and its commerce, over the whole world. What is there in 
the distance of the India market which should proscribe private 
speculation, or render individual enterprise impossible? Are. the 
productive powers of this country too limited? or are our merchants 
deficient in capital or enterprise ? If the remoteness of the Chinese 
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and India markets be a disadvantage, whether is the evil increased 
or diminished by legislative restraint and interference? The only 
result that would follow from opening the trade with India to all, 
would be, that the market, instead of being frequented by houses of 
limited capital, would be cultivated by those whose enterprise and 
resources enabled them to sustain the competition with advantage. 
Nor can the objection derive any weight from the commercial con- 
vulsions that have taken place amongst those who have embarked 
in this trade, as these failures can, in most instances, be traced to 
causes of a domestic nature. If any inference can be drawn from 
this circumstance, it must be the ruinous tendency of that system of 
favouritism on the one hand, and oppression on the other, to which 
they are chiefly attributable. So far from the India being a losing 
trade, many of the houses that have been rendered bankrupt from 
other causes, labouring, as they were, under disadvantages, vast 
beyond proportion, when compared with those that are to be met 
with in any other market in the world, were actually making money, 
or what amounts to the same thing, were redeeming debt for several 
years. previous to failure. And although the reverse of this had 
been the case, it surely would be with a bad grace indeed, that the 
Company should plead, in their defence, the misfortunes and losses 
of private companies, towards which their monopolous privileges 
and usurious duties have so signally contributed. 


The East India Company, I have already said, was first incor- 
porated by Royal Charter in 1600, during the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth. The reign of that princess I have described as the golden 
age of monopoly. Almost every commodity in the realm, and 
every commodity imported into it, from the most trifling article of 
ornament to the most essential articles of life, were made the sub- 
jects of the royal patent; being either bartered for equivalents 
required to meet the public exigencies, or bestowed by the sovereign 
as tokens of the royal favour. Had the handful of merchant ad- 
venturers, who first claimed the merit of equipping for their own 
private advantage, a few ships for the Indian seas, been overlooked 
in this exuberant distribution of the royal partiality, however little 
reason these might have had for complaint, they certainly could not 
have wanted ground for wonder. In these times, when trade and 
science were in their infancy, the man who had the courage to ad- 
venture himself in a ship, and perform a voyage, at which the 
steam-boat navigators of modern days would smile, was reckoned 
a very prodigy, and no reward was esteemed too brilliant for his 
still more brilliant public services. Their incorporation into an 
exclusive Company therefore was not sued for as a boon, but de- 
manded as a meed justly due by the nation, to those individuals 
whose meritorious love of gain prompted them to embark in a trade 
with India. 


If the merit of the discovery of the passage to India by the Cape, 
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belonged to any modern European nation, that merit was due to the 
Portuguese, and to them alone, although the merit of this dis- 
covery belonged to nations that existed before the naval superiority 
of the Portuguese enabled Gama, and his predecessors, to perfect 
and apply this discovery, is pretty evident, from the well authenti- 
cated records of the voyages performed by Euodoxus and others, 
under the ancient Egyptian monarchs. But granting, what really 
is the case, that the Portuguese are entitled to the credit of applying 
this wonderful discovery, they surely had a right to a national mo- 
nopoly to which the English could lay no claim ; and by a parity of 
reasoning, those Portuguese mariners, who first made and success- 
fully applied the discovery to the India trade, had a much clearer 
claim to be incorporated into an exclusive Company, than those 
English adventurers, who, to the disgrace of government, and to 
the prejudice of the country, came so to be incorporated. Yet no 
such pretension was ever instituted by the magnanimous Portuguese 
adventurers, and no such exclusive privileges were ever conferred 
on any order of men by the Portuguese Government. Portugal 
aimed, and she aimed unsuccessfully, at the establishment of a 
national monopoly of the India trade by the Cape; but although 
defeated in this over sanguine project, she never once dreamed of 
instituting a monopoly, whose only tendency would have been to 
militate against herself. 


The policy of national monopolies—viz. the attempt of one 
country to engross the trade of another country, to the exclusion of 
all other countries, has been questioned by the most approved 
writers, and in my estimation, has been satisfactorily proved to be 
disadvantageous, even to the monopolizing country. But the ar- 
guments by which a partial monopoly enjoyed by an exclusive 
Company may be shewn to be hurtful to all the other classes of the 
community, and to the country abroad, where the monopoly has 
been established, are much more palpable and plain. This position, 
however, I reserve for after discussion, and proceed to glance at 
the history of the Company. 


In 1600, when the Company were incorporated by royal patent, 
their capital stock amounted to about 70,0001. ; four ships were fitted 
out for the first adventure, which proving fortunate in the extreme, 
enabled them to increase their Stock, and encouraged them to ex- 
tend the scale of their operations. James I. gave a death-blow to 
the numerous patents of his predecessor; but the exclusive Com- 
panies which had in a few years become rich and powerful, at the 
expense of the country, contrived to elude or to resist a species of 
innovation, which would have brought them to an equitable level 
with their oppressed countrymen. Thus, for the contemptible 
equivalent of a little temporary advantage to the Sovereign, were 
sacrificed the rights and interests of a great commercial nation. 
The injurious influence of these monopolies may be ascertained by 
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the simple fact that, in London, the seat of these exclusive Com- 
panies, centered five-sixths of the trade of the Kingdom, and that 
this vast proportion of the trade was engrossed by about two hun- 
dred individuals, who formed a Court of inquisition, with power to 
fix whatever price they pleased on every article of import or export. 
In the same reign, a Bill was passed, declaring all monopolies as 
contrary to law, and to the known liberties of the people; but 
from the causes already mentioned, the Company found golden 
reasons to convince Government that their monopoly was an ex- 
ception to this good general rule. The long period of strife and 
discord that preceded the Revolution, leaves a blank in the history 
of the Company’s affairs. ‘This period, however, was not misim- 
proved, for in proportion as the public mind was diverted from 
commercial to political subjects, the Company had the better oppor- 
tunity of prosecuting their nefarious schemes of national plunder 
and spoliation. In these times commerce was almost wholly militant 
—one nation contending with another, and one Company contend- 
ing with another for an ascendancy that could only be obtained and 
defended by bloodshed. The mutual acts of violence and of cruelty 
of which the English and Dutch East India Companies were guilty 
towards one another, shock the feelings of all who have been accus- 
tomed to consider commerce as the handmaid of peace, the bene- 
factor of mankind. The impotent threats of the Venetians and 
Portuguese against intruders, derived an awful realization in the 
numerous acts of rapine and cold-blooded murder which were per- 
petrated, not only with the cognizance, but by the immediate di- 
rection of these two rival companies. 

Under this system of atrocity and of abuse, the affairs of India 
continued to be conducted till the year 1653, when for four suc- 
cessive years the trade was thrown open to private adventurers, 
who cultivated it so successfully as to extort from the Company the 
unintentional yet most important compliment to the superiority of 
the zeal and talents of private merchants, alluded to in a former 
letter, viz. that these ‘had run away with the whole India trade.’ 
The truth is, the private British merchant had, during this short 
period of indulgence, to contend against the united opposition of 
the English East India Company at home, and of the Dutch and 
other foreign rivals abroad ; and, in the face of all this united and 
malignant opposition, so far from being driven from the India 
market or ruined in the European market, they actually undersold 
both the Dutch and English companies in these great markets, of 
which they had held the undivided monopoly for half a century. 
In proof of this assertion it need only be stated, that on the ru- 
moured intention of the Protector to dissolve the English Company, 
the Dutch officially remonstrated against such a measure, as ruinous 
to their own East India Company. So true is it that the most 
ferocious animals can at times forget their mutual antipathies, in 
order to co-operate against a common enemy. 
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I have had occasion in some of my former letters, to exhibit 
specimens of the logic which the Company have at times em- 
ployed in vindication of their monopoly, and in deprecation of that 
dreaded foe to monopoly—free trade. In more instances than one, 
the advocacy of the Directors, and of the hireling Swiss amanuenses 
whom they are known to have employed, resembles very much the 
pleadings of an eminent barrister, who has lately enhanced his 
notoriety, from a new practice he has introduced into the English 
bar, of arguing in favour of his opponent, and against his own 
client. For their imprudent, although most candid and correct 
admissions, nay, the arguments gravely drawn by themselves from 
the statements thus laid down, if they go to prove any thing at all, 
must be held to prove a great deal more than the Company, or 
their hireling scribes, ever intended that Government or the country 
should believe. In 1681, the Company, inter alia, aver that a free 
trade would afford an unlimited vent for British manufactures of all 
kinds, and diminish, to an unprecedented degree, the price of every 
Indian commodity ; positions which no man of ordinary intelli- 
gence will attempt to controvert, however much he may be disposed 
to question the inference absurdly drawn from these premises, 
namely, that such a state of things would tend to the injury of 
the kingdom's interest. Such has ever been the policy of the 
Company, artfully to associate the common weal of the country 
with their own private interests, and carefully to conceal a truth 
which has all along been legibly inscribed upon the whole of their 
proceedings, that their private selfish interests are not only different 
from, but at direct variance with, all the other classes and depart- 
ments of the country. 


Soon after the Revolution which established in this country a 
liberality of sentiment and an efficiency of public administration, 
hitherto unknown, the Company were destined to encounter an op- 
position to the renewal of their charter, which, but for the con- 
summate address and the most flagrant corruption, which history, 
perhaps, ever recorded, then practised, must have proved successful. 
The villanous proceedings of the Directors in buying up opposition, 
bribing members of Parliament, and tampering with Government, 
in which not a less sum than 170,000/. was expended, are fully 
authenticated by Parliamentary documents, and can only be com- 
pared with similar villanous proceedings in 1720, and at subsequent 
renewals of their charter. So deeply sensible were the corrupt and 
profligate Directors of the advantages of their monopoly, and so 
resolutely were they determined to maintain it by whatever means 
and whatever hazards, that they frequently brought themselves to 
the verge of bankruptcy by the liberality of their bribes, and more 
particularly in 1708, by a bonus of corruption, by which they con- 
trived to buy over to their interests a new Company which threatened 
their ruin. 
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The leading motive which animated the Directors to contest so 
strenuously, and to encounter so many sacrifices in defence of their 
monopoly, was the immense gains which, as individuals under the 
cover of the Company, they derived from the maladministration of 
its affairs ; for at the same moment that they had by their largesses 
and bribes reduced their constituents to a state of financial distress, 
bordering on bankruptcy, they themselves were revelling in the 
profusion of an iniquitous prosperity. It was a sense of remediless 
oppression, occasioned by these shameful proceedings, that gave rise 
to the formation of the Ostend Company in 1714, under the auspices 
of the Emperor. This Company, which was destined to be but of 
short duration, was formed by the united capital and enterprise of 
English and Dutch merchants, who were excluded by the prohi- 
bitory statutes of their own countries from any share or advantage 
arising from the India trade. So beneficial were the consequences 
of this liberal establishment during the few years that it was suf- 
fered to exist, that the supply of every Indian commodity was 
unprecedentedly increased and cheapened, and the exclusive Com- 
panies were compelled to reduce by one-fourth the amount of 
their exorbitant, dividends. The fate of the Ostend Company is 
known—it died, not a natural, but.a violent death, by the hands of 
its envious and monopolous rivals. 

A strong analogy may be traced betwixt the character of the East 
India and that of the South Sea Company, or bubble as it has more 
properly been designated—in both, the interests of the people were 
sacrificed to the necessities or profligacy of the state; in both the 
arts of dissimulation, the most flagrant corruption, and the deepest 
villany were practised, with this solitary feature of difference that, 
whilst imprudence led to discovery in the one case, an artful policy 
continued to elude detection in the other, till it was too late to ad- 
minister a remedy. 

In 1730, the Company’s exclusive charter again expired. On 
this occasion, a great body of the most considerable merchants in 
the kingdom came forward with an application to be incorporated 
into a trading Company, but without any exclusive privileges, thus 
opening up the India trade to all classes of British subjects. This 
magnanimous proposal was enforeed by the offer of three millions 
sterling, as a price or equivalent for the great. public blessing thereby 
to be obtained. But the golden arguments of the old Company 
once more prevailed to secure to them the peaceable and exclusive 
possession of their lucrative monopoly for thirty-six years longer. 
The leading argument which the Company on this occasion em- 
ployed to dissuade Government from dissolving their rotten. cor- 
poration, was the immense sums which their Directors at home, and 
factors abroad, contrived to squander: in order to have rendered 
the argument complete, they ought to have added to the catalogue 
of expenditure the still greater sums that were squandered in buying 
up votes and bribing members of Parliament. 
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From this period down to 1766, and 1785, the history of the 
Company is interesting only as affording an example of gross and 
flagrant mismanagement. More than once their Directors, as indi- 
bs i or in their representative capacity, were placed at the bar 
of the nation as criminals and delinquents ; some of them were 
committed to the Tower, others visited with fine and forfeiture, and 
others, like the dangerous peace-breaker, bound over under strong 
though inadequate securities, for their future good behaviour. An- 
tiquity had by this time begun to cast around this anomalous 
Establishment her venerable shade. Defeated in every effort to 
obtain public justice, an excluded and oppressed community seem 
to have at length settled down into a kind of acquiescent despair, 
and thus to have established in favour of the Phoenix of monopoly 
a prescriptive and immutable right in all time coming, to sport with 
the national resources, and to squander their own. 


The Company's Charter again expired in March, 1814. Bya 
provision in this act, the debt of the Company was to have been 
reduced to two millions, and their capital stock to have been in- 
creased to twelve millions. When the time for count and reckoning, 
however, arrived, it was found that the India debt, instead of being 
reduced to two millions, had risen to thirty! So much for the 
golden dreams fostered by the golden arguments of the Company. 
India, hitherto to use the words of Dr. Smith, has been ‘ not a gold 
mine, but the project of a goid mine.’ 


The circumstances and aspect of the times afford the strongest 
grounds to believe, that the abolition of the East India Company's 
chartered privileges is at hand, whether we consider the character 
of the present administration, the present state of the country and 
its foreign and colonial relations viewed absolutely, or viewed in 
connection with the posture of affairs, in 1814, when the present 
charter was granted. From the present administration, if there 
remain but the vestige of consistency, the country has every thing, 
the Company have nothing toexpect. ‘The Premier’s brother, Lord 
Wellesley, who governed India with credit to himself, and honour 
to the country, has more than once given the verdict of his sound 
and enlightend judgment, against the illiberality and narrow policy 
of the Company. In a letter to the Court of Directors in 1800, he 
tells them that ‘ beneficial consequences of the utmost importance, 
would certainly result to the British Empire in India from any in- 
crease of its active capital, which is known not to bear a just pro- 
portion to the productive powers of the country.’ And what have 
the Company done in deference to the salutary advice from this high 
quarter? Positively nothing; but on the contrary, with a con- 
tumely commensurate with their illiberality, they have exerted 
themselves to the utmost to exclude capital from vesting itself in 
India. Sir Robert Peel, also, who may well be considered a com- 
petent judge in affairs relating to commerce, in a letter to the same 
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body in 1797, accuses them of ‘a positive breach of contract, in 
refusing themselves, and denying permission to others, to bring 
home cotton at a reasonable freight, which had caused a rise in the 
ptice of cotton of 100 per cent.’ It is not to be doubted that these 
high authorities will have some weight in the settlement of ‘that 
question which is now second to none that affects the interests of this 
great commercial country, The present Government is one that 
can neither be tampered with on the one hand, nor intimidated on 
the other; and if even-handed justice has already been dealt out to 
one class of British subjects, it cannot, and will not, be withheld 
from another. If ever there was a time more favourable than 
another, when the India question could be dispassionately and equit- 
ably settled, that time is the present, when Britain is at peace with 
all the world—when, by a magnanimous act of national justice, the 
discontented millions of Ireland have been bound by the ties of 
common allegiance, and when the half-famished millions of our 
manufacturing population loudly demand an extension of our com- 
mercial enterprise and relations. What was the state of the country 
when the India question was last brought under the eye of the legis- 
lature? A foreign power overawed our armies on the Continent, 
and our fleets on the remotest parts of the ocean; our allies were 
intimidated ; our colonies invaded, our national existence endan- 
gered. Was that the fittest time for the calm and deliberate con- 
sideration of a question which more nearly concerned our commer- 
cial than our political welfare? But now that peace has been 
restored, peace at home, and tranquillity abroad, what is there now 
that should prevent an impartial and equitable settlement of a ques- 
tion that concerns not our welfare only, but our very existence as a 
commercial country ? 

A liberal line of policy in regard to trade and commerce is gaining 
ground over the world. In most countries, and in most departments 
of commerce in every country, the exclusive and prohibitory system, 
in its most obnoxious form, has vanished, and given place to the 
introduction of liberal and more enlightened views, on the great 
subjects of commercial economy. We now search in vain for those 
numerous strong holds of exclusion and monopoly, which so long 
impeded the progress of European improvement. One port after 
another, and one market after another, has been declared free. 
Cadiz under the reign of a monarch, who is little liable to be charged 
with an excess of that spirit of liberality, or love of innovation, 
which it has become so fashionable to decry, has been declared a 
free port. The principal ports of Europe avd of America, with 
their numerous markets and extensive commerce, have long been 
declared free ; and what is still more worthy of notice, from the 
striking proof which it affords of the growth of a liberal spirit in 
commerce, Venice, proud exclusive monopolising Venice, once the 
mistress of the ocean, the commercial lawgiver of Europe, has, by 
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a late edict of the Emperor, been declared a free port. Let not then 
the friends of free trade with India despair. 


The genius of Britain is decidedly commercial—its laws, customs, 
institutions, all partake more or less of this character, and the 
great majority of its whole population have derived their wealth and 
importance, and still depend for their maintenance upon one or other 
of the numerous and diversified avocations which commerce affords. 
Even the landed interest, as it is distinctively styled, that powerful 
interest which preponderates so exclusively in the cabinet and 
councils of the nation, derives its elevation and influence directly 
or more remotely from the accessions of wealth and power, which 
commerce through her thousand channels, has infused into the coun- 
try. Let internal industry decay—let commerce bid adieu to our 
shores, and the value of land and produce become nominal and un- 
important. 

It has become too much the fashion (for there are fashions in 
politics as well as in attire) to laud the wisdom and benignity of the 
British Constitution, as if it had reached the maximum, the utmost 
possible point of perfection in its domestic affairs, foreign relations 
and colonial dependencies. Commerce in this country may have 
attained an unrivalled growth ; but to whom has it been indebted 
for its prosperity? To the monopolist and his abettors? No; 
solely to the industry, spirit, intelligence, and enterprise of the Bri- 
tish merchant. Commerce has grown up and flourished amongst 
us, not by dint of legislation, but in spite of legislation ; not by dint 
of monopoly, but in spite of monopoly. Does any one doubt the 
truth of the position? ‘Go Sceptic, we would say, ‘ to India, 
search the records of her commercial history—peruse the black 
annals of corruption at home, and cruelty abroad, and read in cha- 
racters engraven by the iron hand of oppression, the foredooming 
lessons of approaching retribution, which modern maladministration 
has caused to resound from the banks of the Ganges to the banks 
of the Thames ; and if sturdiness strangles conviction, let not your 
scepticism be set down to the want of evidence.’ Can that be 
styled legislative wisdom, which chartered and which perpetuates the 
East India Company's monopoly? Can that claim the title of legis- 
lative benignity, which tolerates and encourages a system under 
which British subjects are persecuted, the sable Natives of India en- 
slaved, idolatry patronised, inhumanity rewarded? Shame to the 
boasted age of civilization and refinement in which we live—shame 
to an enlightened government, under whose auspices the idolatrous 
rites of Hindooism are openly supported, the Hindoo widow im- 
molated, the helpless infant sacrificed ! 

There can be little doubt that the prevalence of ignorance and of 
superstition in India, notwithstanding all that has been done by the 
missionary and the philanthropist, in that ill-fated region, is mainly 
attributable to the exclusive and monopolous privileges and autho- 
rity of the East India Company. ‘Their aim, I have formerly shewn, 
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has always been to exclude knowledge, extinguish inquiry, retard iny- 
provement, and obstruct the progress of missions. For whilst British 
commerce has diffused knowledge, and extended improvement from 
pole to pole, India has remained for centuries the impregnable fortress 
and stronghold of idolatry, and all its accompanying evils. The 
natural tendency of commerce to promote the comfort and happiness 
of mankind, is beautifully described in the just, though poetic, lan- 
guage of our townsman, the poet Campbell. 

‘That man can have little patriotism in his heart, and little 
knowledge of English history in his head, in whose estimation 
the mercantile interests and character of our empire holds not 
a proud niche. What has emancipated England? What has 
made the remotest ocean the element of her native intrepidity? 
What bas spread her language, and intellect, and colonies, to 
the end of the earth? It is her merchandise; commerce conquers 
the world without guilt, and enriches it without plunder. Let 
those mistaken men who have declaimed against commerce, go 
back to their historical studies, and they will find, in the history 
of the whole world, from that of ancient Greece to Great Britain, that 
commerce has been the constant parent of public spirit, intelligence, 
liberty and civilization.’ 

This poetic, though no less just and splendid tribute to the value 
and excellence of British commerce, derives illustration from nu- 
merous passages of our history. But the rule is not without its 
exceptions. ‘There is a commerce which ought not to hold a proud 
niche in the estimation of the patriot—there is a commerce which 
has not emancipated this country—which has not spread her Ian- 
guage, her intellect, or ber religion to the ends of the earth. Do 
we again encounter the sceptic ? We would tell him to go back to his 
historical studies, and he will find in the whole history of monopoly, 
from that of the Venetians down to that of the English East India 
Company, that monopoly in commerce has been the constant enemy 
of public spirit, intelligence, liberty, and civilization. 

Apart from every commercial or political consideration, the state 
of Society in India, caused by the absurd constitution of the Com- 
pany aud their Government, may forcibly be pleaded as an argument 
for the measures now contemplated. Liberty is a blessing of no 
ordinary kind—it is dearer to every Briton, who deserves the name, 
than any other temporal consideration. It it is a certain fact, that 
no British subject can change his residence in this country, fora 
location in India, without foregoing, to a very great extent, this 
invaluable blessing. It is, therefore, no ordinary consideration, that 
can induce any individual to make India his home, even for a limited 
period. And in order to overcome this strong and natural disincli- 
nation, the Company are obliged to hold out to their servants the 
golden prize of high present remuneration, and the prospect of 

higher future preferment. Their clerks, cadets, surgéons, and 
other retainers, enjoy before they reach the maturity of manhood, 
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posts of honour and places of emolument. There is no individual who, 
from choice, would in present circumstances, make India his home— 
the majority of adventurers, and of those who go out in the service 
of the Company, go out with the settled purpose of returning to their 
native land whenever the term of their servitude shall have expired ; 
and the majority of those who survive the maturity of their engage- 
ments, return, or desire to return thither, if it were but to relin- 
quish for ever a service of which they entertain the utmost abhor- 
hence, and to lay their bones beside the ashes of their fathers. What 
kind of a country must that be, or rather what must be the state of 
Society in that country, of which no man will consent to become a deni- 
zen, until his soul has become absorbed by the sordid desire of amass- 
ing a fortune, at the hazard of liberty and life—in which noman who 
has not, by the sufferance and practice of idolatry, himself become 
an idolater, will remain one moment longer than he is obliged—a 
country which the man who has at length safely embarked himself 
and his fortunes in the vessel which is to convey him to Europe, 
cares not, so far as he is concerned, although an earthquake or 
volcano were next moment to swallow up for ever. In India there 
is no kindness, no reciprocity of that feeling which softens the aspe- 
rities of society, in less tropical countries. Mammon is the deity 
which all ranks and classes worship, and selfishness the point in 
which all intercourse centres. Each class as pertinaciously centinels 
his order and dignity, as if the whole were an automaton army of 
officers and subalterns—whilst the frankness and affability of the 
military profession is wholly wanting. 

It has long been the mistaken policy of our Government, to culti- 
vate with assiduity, and to maintain at an immense expense, the 
most useless and unproductive settlements, whilst other districts of 
our foreign possessions, which present not only boundless facilities, 
but incalculable advantages, have either been left uncultivated, or 
sacrificed to the private interests of exclusive companies. India has 
scarcely yet felt the kindling beams of civilization—comparatively 
few colonies have been located in a country which combines the 
inducements of soil, climate, marketable produce, and an unlimited 
market. Whilst on the other hand, immense sums have been 
expended, and the national resources drained by a fictitious cultiva- 
tion of our poor and unproductive colonies in North America, the 
Cape, and New South Wales. It is worthy of remark also, as a proof 
of the hurtful tendency of exclusive Companies, to the welfare of the 
colony where the exclusion has been established, that from the 
moment that the Company acquired their exclusive monopoly and 
territorial sovereignty, down almost to the present day, their settle- 
ments in India have been on the decrease. Where an exception to 
this remark occurs, the circumstance may be traced, not to the 
operation of the Company, but to the impetus of improvement which, 
in spite of partiality and of opposition, free trade has effected. 


Afterall that has been said about the injustice and injurious tendency 
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of the East India Company’s monopoly, it may very naturally still be 
asked, does there exist a remedy for these evils >? Can the monopoly, 
after all, be abolished? As to the possibility of the case, no one can 
entertain a doubt, who reflects for a moment on the extent of 
Parliamentary power, and on the Parliamentary origin of the powers 
and privileges of the Company. To suppose that there is a power 
in the British Empire, independent of and irresponsible to Parlia- 
ment, would be a stretch of radicalism too gross to be tolerated. 
No; the East India Company’s Directory’s servants, and retain- 
ers, are British subjects, and as such are placed on an equal 
and equitable footing with every other class of British subjects. 
They are under the protection of the same laws, bound by allegi- 
ance to the same crown, and subject to the constitutional acts of 
the same legislature. Indemnity is the only return to which the 
British subject is entitled from the legislature of his country, and by 
indemnity the sovereignty, and other privileges connected with India, 
may be resumed by that legislature which conferred them on the 
Company. 

Granting, then, (and the Company themselves have never 
pretended to dispute the fact) that the British Legislature has the 
power and the right, on certain equitable conditions, to denude that 
Corporation of its territorial Sovereignty and exclusive privileges, 
what is to become of the Company, and the whole machinery of 
their intricate and expensive Establishments ? And how is the chaos 
of an abolished system to be new created and re-modelled? Various 
schemes have been proposed to meet what is supposed to be a diffi- 
culty of the first magnitude ; and the high pretensions of the Com- 
pany to equivalents and rewards, has been advocated with a zeal 
which they ill deserve at the hands of their opponents—such as to 
leave them in undisturbed possession of some of their exclusive 
privileges, or their incorporation into public organs of finance or of 
government. ‘The fate and ulterior destination of the Company, 
may be subjects of very great importance to them, but they are 
subjects with which, in my estimation, the public of this country 
have very little todo. What they are chiefly concerned about is 
the abolition of the unjust monopoly and odious sovereignty ; and 
if they can only succeed in proving this monopoly of the Company 
to be unjust, and their sovereignty oppressive, they are not to be 
arrested in the career of reformation by any of those obstacles 
which the pride, the selfishness or avarice of that Corporation may 
choose to throw across their path. Let a case of aggravated injus- 
tice and oppression only be made out, and the legislature are bound 
not only to prosecute the inquiry to the utmost, but to provide and 
apply a proper remedy, let the consequences to the Company be 
what they may. It will be time enough to talk of equivalents, after 
the public of this country shall have been compensated for a tithe 
of the losses and grievances which they have suffered from the 
Company for upwards of two centuries. 











Tue Pert Isxe. 


* Oft in my fancy’s wanderings, 
I’ve thought that little Isle had wings, 
And we beneath its fairy bowers.’ 


On, beautiful were they and bright— 

Descended from immortal bowers— 
Dwelling amid the fadeless light 

Of summer things and summer flowers, 
That circled with a golden band, 

The blessed haunts of Peri land ! 

Tho’ many an age away hath roll’d, 
Since scenes like these did man behold ; 
Or mortal trod within the pale, 

Where Allah’s glory fill’d the gale !— 
Tho’ now, no longer o’er his soul, 

The soft blue eyes of spirits roll, 

Their houried glances beaming yet, 

More nobly than the Jewels shone, 
Within the crown of Kingdoms set, 

That girt the brows of Solomon !— 
Still shall the shadow of these things, 
Live in the mind’s most secret springs, 

Luring the heart with scenes of bliss, 

It cannot hope to share within ! 

While man remains what now he is, 

The child—the slave—of Earth and sin !— 


Oh! God! Oh, God! when Love’s young fire, 
First flash’d its feeling o’er my soul, 
And urged by the wild desire 
Of youth, my blood began to roll, 
Thro’ all its channels, with the strife 
Of Nature calling out for life !— 
Ye Peri bow’rs, ye Peri bow’rs, 
My dreams were thine, my longing heart 
But lingered thro’ the passing hours, 
Stay’d by the thought of what thou wert ! 
When Man and Spirits dwelt akin, 
And lived and lov’d beneath the boughs, 
Ere love had taught itself the sin 
Of Breaking hearts and broken vows. 


There was an Isle—the Peri’s land, 

And Peri streams were flowing round it, 
And on its shores the Golden sand 

Like gems lay o’er the rocks that bound it ; 
And gentle was the Peri breeze, 

That wanton’d o’er this happy land, 
Giving a life to all its trees, 

To ev’ry plant a helping hand, 
To spread a blossom to the day, 

Pale with the damps of no cold night, 
But fresh with dews whose fragrance lay, 

Blushing above the Petals bright, 
While music, such as angels bring, 

From harps of tone so pure and high, 
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The Peri Isle. 


That never mortal touched a string 
Who lived and heard its melody, 

In one soft, sweet, and gentle strain, 
Rose on the current of the air, 

That of its heav’nly burthen vain, 
Seem’d fixed in moveless wonder there. 


Sonc or an Istanp Pert. 


Oh, the bliss it is ours, to dwell among bowers, 
Whose verdure fadeth never, 

While our hearts are light, as a summer night, 
Where summer reigns for ever ; 

And the songs we sing, from bosoms spring, 
A tide of joy that cherish, 

And the paths we tread, with roses spread, 
That bloom, but do not perish. 


There’s a spell in the deep, where the wild waves sleep, 
And not a tide is flowing, 
There’s a spell in the sky, so blue and high, 
Where not a cloud is growing ; 
There’s a spell in the Gale, thro’ Ether’s veil, 
Where not a shadow lieth, 
And a spell in the air, for the music there, 
Oh, never, never dieth ! 


Oh, we were the first, by heaven nurst, 
With milk from angels flowing, 

And our forms are fair, as children of air, 
And our eyes are bright and glowing 

Our king is the king of a magic ring, 
On that ring is the jewel of heaven, 

And his will is the might of a power bright, 
To whom our song is given. 





The music ceas’d, whose echoes falling round, 

Again repeated its harmonious sound ; 

I heard it in a vision of the night, 

My soul still lingering through a dream of light, 

And wandered thro’ a mystic joyous scene, 

Such as on earth, alas! hath never been - 

It floated on my senses for a while, 

Dimly, but grievously,—this Peri Isle, 

With all its verdant plains and myrtle bowers, 

And cypress trees, and ever blooming flowers, 

And streams whose currents never slack’d theit course, 
And birds of joy whose throats were never hoarse,— 
And groves whose echo’s not a moment dumb, 

Were fill’d with music’s never-ceasing hum. 

* * * * * 

Now all have fled—the vision comes no more, 

With my youth’s strength, the spell, the dream is o’er : 
By passion nurst, in mystic silence pent, 

It came and overpower'd me, and it went. 

Dreams of another age, a long farewell, 

Where boyhood laugh’d and wonder loved to dwell ; 
Where fancy rov’d, and pride gave fancy strength, 

Of many years the veil hath fallen at length ; 

Woe and a world of cares its train pursue, 

And dreams of Peri Isles no more I view. 
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No. II. 


First Landing of Europeans at Calicut—Description of the Town— 
its varied Inhabitants, Commerce, &c.—Visit to Beypour. 


March 30.—As our supply of water was not yet filled up for the 
ship’s use, we were detained here for another day, which was de- 
voted to an examination of the town, and a ride to some of the most 
agreeable spots, and most commanding views in the neighbour- 
hood. 


Calicut will be remembered as the place at which the Portuguese 
made their first landing in India, when it was visited by the cele- 
brated Vasco de Gama, in 1498. At that period it was governed 
by a Chief of the Nyers, under the title of the Zamorin, to whom 
nearly the whole coast of Malabar, and all the plain country beneath 
the Ghauts, was then subject. The jealousy of the Arabs, who 
were then the principal foreign merchants here, at the arrival of 
Europeans, whom they had been accustomed to supply by way of 
Egypt and the Red Sea, and the bravery and firmness of De Gama, 
in his resistance of their influence with the Zamorin, are very elo- 
quently described by the Abbé Raynal, in his History of the Euro- 
pean Establishments in the East and West Indies. 


The Portuguese Historian of Asia, Manuel de Faria y Sousa, 
says, “ About 600 years before the arrival of the Portuguese in 
India, there reigned in Malabar a powerful monarch, from whose 
reign the people begin their era or historical computations, as they 
did afterwards from our arrival. This king was persuaded by the 
Moors, who traded to his port, to turn Mohammedan, and gave 
them liberty to build houses at Calicut. When he grew old he 
divided his kingdom among his kindred, giving Coulans to the 
chief, where he placed the principal seat of his religion of the 
Bramins, and gave him the title of Cobritim, which signifies High 
Priest. To his nephew he gave Calicut, with the title of Zamorin, 
which signifies Emperor. ‘This dignity continues in the Sovereign 
of Calicut, but the other has been removed to Cochin. Having dis- 
posed of his dominions, he resolved to die at Mecca, but was drowned 
by the way.” * 

The Portuguese found this place at the period of their visit power- 
ful in arms, and wealthy by commerce, and it is said, indeed, that 
at this period it was the greatest trading mart on all the western 
coast of India. 





* Portuguese Discovery and Conquest of India, in Kerr’s Collection.— 
vol. vi, p.87. 
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In the year 1509, when the Portuguese made their attack on the 
island of Diu, on the coast of Guzerat, under their celebrated leader 
Almeyda, they were opposed by a large fleet of praos, manned by the 
Moors of Calicut, as they were called, acting as much perhaps from 
enmity to the invaders, as in the light of mercenaries to the go- 
vernors of that Island. 


It was in the same year that Albuquerque prepared an expedition 
against Calicut, which sailed from Cochin with thirty vessels of vari- 
ous sizes, 1800 land troops, and several boats crowded with the 
natives of Malabar, who followed in hopes of plunder. They arrived 
at Calicut, says De Faria, on the 2d of January, 1510. Every one, 
he adds, strove to be so posted as to land first, and the men were so 
eager for landing, that they were under arms all night, and so tired 
in the morning, that they were fitter for sleep than fighting,—yet 
soon recovered when the signal was given, and the cannon began to 
roar. The attack that was made on the bulwark or bastion of 
Ceram, by De Cunna and De Sousa, though bravely repelled by 
about 600 men, was seconded so well on the coming up of Albu- 
querque himself, that the defenders fled, and left the Portuguese 
in possession of the fortress. 


A saying of Fernando Coutinno, who acted in conjunction with 
Albuquerque on this expedition, is recorded by his historian, as a 
proof of a high military spirit, and deserves to be repeated. Albu- 
querque, it is said, being fearful of some disastrous event from the 
confusion of his men, sent notice to Coutinno, who came with all 
speed to his assistance. On seeing the Portuguese colours flying 
on the bulwark, Coutinno believed he had been called back by a 
contrivance of the Viceroy, to prevent him from acquiring honour, 
and addressed him in the following terms :—‘ Were you ambitious, 
Sir, that the rabble of Lisbon should report you to have been the 
first in storming Calicut, that you thus recal me? I shall tell the 
king that I could have entered it with only this cane in my hand, 
and since I find no one to fight with, I am resolved to proceed to 
the palace of the Zamorin.” Without waiting any reply from Albu- 
querque, he actually marched there, and storming the palace at the 
head of his men, drove all its defenders from it. But the Indians 
having procured a reinforcement, fell upon the Portuguese while 
they were loaded with the plunder of tke place, and after killing and 
wounding many, effectually drove them back again. 


Albuquerque had in the mean time possessed himself of the city 
of Calicut, which he set on fire and afterwards abandoned, while he 
marched off to the palace in search of Coutinno. He found this 
Chief in great danger, and in attempting to relieve him had many 
of his men killed by the enemy, and was himself so severely wounded 
by a dart in the throat, and a stone on the head, that he was car- 
ried senseless to the shore. Coutinno and almost all his division 
were slain, on their way from the palace to the shore, being op- 














pressed, as the historian says, by the multitude of the enemy, spent 
with labour and heat, and almost stifled by the great dust. There 
was now as keen a contest about who should get first on board, as 
there had been about landing first, not considering that all their 
misfortunes had been occasioned by hurry and confusion. At length 
they got on board, and sailed on their return to Cochin, having lost 
800 men, or nearly half their original number, in this ill-conducted 
enterprise, among whom too were Coutinno and many other persons 
of note. * 

Notwithstanding this signal defeat of the Portuguese, it was only 
twelve years afterwards that the terror of their name had been 
raised by repeated victories to such a pitch, as to strike dismay into 
all who went to oppose them. In the year 1521, the Zamorin of 
Calicut made war against Cochin, at the head of 200,000 men, and 
although only forty Portuguese were in the army of Cochin, and but 
thirty of these were armed with muskets, the enemy retired in 
dismay. T 

The Portuguese had by this time obtained sufficient footing at 
Calicut to have a garrison of their own there, for De Faria, in de- 
scribing the events of the year 1524, the year in which the renowned 
Don Vasco de Gama came out as Viceroy to India, and died on the 
eve of Christmas at Goa, says, “The fort at Calicut was at this 
time much straitened by the Naynes, yet the small garrison of fifty 
Portuguese, maintained their post with much jhonour.” ¢ Shortly 
after this, he adds, the Zamorin of Calicut besieged the Portuguese 
fort at that place, with an army of 12,000 men, and surrounded it 
with a broad and deep trench. Don Juan de Lima commanded in 
the fort with 200 men, and did every thing in his power to obstruct 
the besiegers in the construction of their lines, but they were at last 
finished and planted with a vast number of cannon, some of which 
were so large as to carry balls of two spans diameter. On receiving 
advice of the siege, Don Enrique sent a reinforcement of 150 men, 
in two caravels, commanded by Christopher Jusante and Duarte 
Forseca. They succeeded in forcing their way into the fort, in spite 
of a violent opposition by sea and land. Immediately afterwards 
the enemy endeavoured to take the fort by escalade, but were re- 
pulsed with great slaughter. 

A further reinforcement of 500 men from Cochin, being unable 
to reach Calicut, Don Enrique went there with all the naval force 
he could collect, being unwilling that his government should suffer 
the disgrace of allowing this fortress to be taken by the enemy. 
Having thrown some strong reinforcements into the fort, Don 
Enrique landed with the remainder of his troops, after clearing the 
shore of the enemy, by means of his guns, assisted by grenadoes 
and other fire-works. All the, intrenchments and redoubts of the 





* Kerr's Collection, vol. yi. pp. 127, 128. + Ibid, p. 190. ¢ [bid, 201. 
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besiegers were successively carried, with prodigious slaughter of the 
Moors and Naynes, of whom above 2,000 were slain, besides many 
others burnt in their wooden forts and bulwarks. In this engage- 
ment, Don George de Menezes made great slaughter of the enemy, 
with a two-handed sword, till losing his right hand, he took a smaller 
sword in his left, and continued to fight with great valour. Don 
Enrique remained master of the field in which he encamped, for 
four days; but as the fort was not considered important in propor- 
tion to its expense, it was stripped of every thing of value with 
great care and privacy, and mines and trains were laid to blow it 
up, after which the whole army retired to the ships. On seeing the 
fort evacuated, the Moors rushed in to plunder in vast numbers ; 
but the mines suddenly taking fire, blew up the whole fabric with a 
vast explosion, in which great numbers of the enemy miserably 
perished. * 


Calicut continues to be incidentally mentioned in the Portuguese 
annals long after this, but chiefly as a place of commerce at which 
their vessels touched, and it continued at intervals to be visited by 
and to belong to them, until the arrival of the Dutch in India, when 
the Zamorin, who had long been tired of such troublesome guests, 
assisted the Dutch to expel and to replace them. 


Since that period most of the European nations who have traded 
to India, have had factories at Calicut, and it has invariably pre- 
served its consequence as a commercial port, from its fertility 
and the valuable productions of the surrounding country, as well as 
for its central situation among the ports on the coast of Malabar. 


Calicut was at a still later period invested by Hyder Ali, to whom 
the Zamorin voluntarily surrendered it ; but Hyder subsequently re- 
stored to him his possessions, exacting only a small annual tribute. 


In 1782 it was taken by the English, when the Moguls were 
driven from the country, and the Zamorin exempted from his tribute 
to them. It now nominally belongs to the Zamorin, who goes 
through the farce of being crowned, and is attended by a court 
equipage ; but the East India Company have him completely in 
their power : as the collection of the revenue by land and sea, the 
disposition of the forces, and indeed all the economy of his domi- 
nions is in their hands, and managed by the military and civil officers 
of the Madras Establishment, while this pageant of an Emperor is 
supported by an annual pension from the Company’s funds! ‘The 
town of Calicut extends along the sea beach for upwards of a mile 
in length, and may be about half a mile in general breadth from the 
sea shore inward. It is not seated on a river, as some authorities 
describe it to be, for the river of Calicut is considerably to the south- 
ward of the town, and not to the northward, as Mr. Milburn has 
placed it. Some of the principal streets are long, wide, and spa- 
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cious, and have others crossing them at right angles, but the greater 
number of them are narrow and irregular. ‘I'he houses are in ge- 
neral more solidly built than is usually seen in dwellings of the lower 
order of people in India, and except in the bazars or other continued 
streets, the dwellings are mostly isolated from each other, ascended 
to by a flight of steps, surrounded by a stone wall, and placed in the 
centre of an open space of ground within, so that they might easily 
be defended by a few against many. 


Among the public buildings there are several pagodas belonging 
to the Hindoo part of the population. And mosques of the Moham- 
medan portion of the people, with numerous tanks, or reservoirs of 
water respectively attached to each. Of the pagodas, the principal 
one that we saw was composed of several low square buildings 
included within a large walled court. The court itself was payed 
with flat stones, and kept clean by women who were sweeping it at 
the time of our visit, and sprinkling it with perfumed and con- 
secrated water. The buildings within were constructed of an open 
frame work of wood, like cages, the cross-bars and upright pieces 
of it being little more than an inch in thickness, and the intervals 
left between them about a foot square. Along these bars were con- 
tinued lines of small brass lamps, one being fixed at each junction 
or crossing of the frame work ; and on great festivals it was said 
that all these lamps were lighted up, which gave an appearance 
of singular beauty as well as of great brilliancy to the buildings 
thus illuminated. We saw no idols of their gods, as these were 
probably in the innermost part of the temple. 


The mosques of the Mohammedans are all of a very mean kind ; 
most of them are small rooms, sometimes surmounted by a dome, 
but we remarked one which was of a totally different description. 
This was a large building near the centre of the town, standing on 
elevated ground, and occupying a square of at least 200 feet. It 
rose to a height of four or five stories, and was then crowned by a 
sloping roof ; but the greatest peculiarity of its structure was that 
the base of every succeeding story extended beyond the one below 
it, and then the walls going in an inclined slope outward, extended 
so as to make each upper story project over the lower one, while 
the space left between the upper part of one story, and the base of 
the following one, its receding inward, was covered by a species of 
sloping roof or shed to carry off the water. In each of the stories 
were regular lines of windows, but there were no doors excepting in 
the ground-floor. It was, altogether, the most. singular building 
that [ ever remember to have seen, and seemed to me to be con- 
structed in such direct opposition to all the established principles of 
architecture, that it was a wonder how it held together at all. I 
could not ascertain whether the stories were divided by correspond- 
ing floors on the inside, or whether the building was open all the 
way to the top; for as the Mohammedans here are a bigotted race, 
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we did not wish to give them offence by asking permission to exa- 
mine it. The building is at present used as a mosque. And the 
pecple have no tradition of its ever having served any another pur- 
pose ; but it struck ‘me, as not improbable, that at the period of 
Mohammedanism being propagated here, it might have served as a 
college for learned Moollahs, or as a school for the education of 
youth in the principles of their religion. Excepting the singularity 
of its architecture, which I could in no way account for ; its size and 
form was more fitted for a college than a mosque, but it was indeed 
totally unlike either, judging from the edifices of this nature in 
Mohammedan countries. The tanks are large and well built, and so 
numerous, as to be found in every quarter of the town. ‘They are 
generally, though not invariably attached to pagodas or mosques, 
and the respective devotees of each adjoining gemple, bathe, and 
supply themselves with water for their domestic consumption from 
it. These tanks have been in some instances the works of pious 
individuals, who have in most cases left a fund for their repair,— 
others were the works of former governors, and there being now no 
funds for keeping them in order, they are repaired, when necessary, 
by the East India Company. Some of these are from 2% to 300 feet 
square, of an unbroken form all round ; others have piers jutting 
out from their sides with small recesses, as if for bathing in privacy, 
and all are descended to by broad flights of steps leading from the 
upper edge nearly to the bottom, to render the water accessible at 
all periods of the year, the tanks being full after the rainy monsoon, 
and continuing to sink gradually till they are nearly empty, at the 
end of the rainy season. In some of these tanks there are large 
alligators, but they do not appear to have been placed there out of 
veneration, as was the case with the crocodiles in the lakes and 
reservoirs of Egypt: onthe contrary, the people instead of cherish- 
ing and worshipping them, are glad to have them shot by the Euro- 
pean gentlemen, who frequently do this service to the visitors of the 
tank. It is originally rain water with which these reservoirs are 
filled ; and being exposed during many months of the year to the 
full influence of the sun, and receiving into them all light substances 
floating about in the air, the water may be thought to be sufficiently 
impure towards the end of the season. If to this be added the 
almost hourly ablutions of worshippers, who leave all the impurities 
of their bodies behind them, and frequently too the washing of dirty 
clothes, and the visits of cows, buffaloes, and other animals; one 
cannot wonder at seeing, as is often the case, the surface of the 
water covered with a green substance, offensive both to the sight 
and small. 


There are some few Portuguese churches, which should be classed 
perhaps among the public buildings, but they have nothing to dis- 
tinguish them from the common Christian churches in other parts 
of India. The exterior front is, in general, narrow and lofty, and 
decorated with some ornaments in sculpture, the pediment being 
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surmounted by a cross. The interior is adorned with common 
pictures imported from Portugal, and great care is lavished on the 
embellishment of the altars, but the ornaments are often so paltry 
and grotesque, as to excite any feeling but that of reverence in an 
European beholder. In the centre of a small court, in front of one of 
the principal churches here, we noticed a solid circular mass crowned 
with a dome at the top, exactly like the supposed tombs of the 
Buddhites at the caves of Kenmeri, in Salsette. All around this 
were two or three rows of small niches, similar to those so frequently 
seen in Hindoo temples ; and in these niches, as is the practice 
among the Hindoos also, the Christians of Calicut placed lighted 
lamps, to burn in honour of the Virgin, or some other tutelary Saint 
of their adoption. 


Of the public buildings erected by or belonging to the English 
Government at Calicut, little can be said. The Custom-house is 
little more than a mean shed, quite unworthy the name it bears, 
and entirely disproportionate to the commerce of the place. The 
Court-house, the Office of the Collector of the Revenues, and the 
Public Treasury, are all inferior to many of the residencies of the 
Natives. ‘The town-gaol, inasmuch as it is spacious, secure, and well 
adapted to the purpose to which it is applied, is certainly among 
the best of the government establishments. Among other things, we 
went to visit a sort of mausoleum erected to the memory of a man 
belonging to the Police Corps, by the Resident Judge in the name 
of the East India Company. This building is an oblong edifice of 
about 30 feet by 10, consisting of a single room; it is built in the 
European manner, with a pediment and sloping roof, and is railed 
round ou the outside, and closed by a gate, which is locked. Over 
the door of entrance is a device of arms, in which muskets, swords, 
&e. are displayed, being raised in relief and painted black, while the 
walls of the building are of the purest white. On entering, the side 
walls are seen to have each a large oblong mirror facing each other, 
and in the end wall fronting to the entrance, is the description of the 
event which this is intended to commemorate. After a small 
flight of steps there is a railway, and within this, a tablet is affixed 
to the wall. ‘The lower part of this contains a representation of the 
Hindoo God Shina, with the Crescent moon in his forehead, as indi- 
cating the caste to which the deceased belonged. Above this, sur- 
rounded by other devices, is a large plate of brass, on which is 
inscribed in the Sanscrit, Malabar, and English languages, the 
history and virtues of the individual to whose memory it was erected. 
After a most exemplary and faithful discharge of his duty for a long 
series of years, as a private of the Police Corps, he had risen by 
his own merit to be the Chief of it, and while attending in this 
capacity at the head of his body, the funeral obsequies of the late 
Rajah of the district, he was killed by an explosion of gunpowder. 


The inscription, after stating that his exemplary conduct for so 
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long a period was the motive which induced the East India Company 
to pay this public testimony to his memory, added, that his remains 
were placed with those of the Rajah, and benevolently and charitably 
concluded by expressing this hope ‘ with whom may his soul be now 
at rest in heaven !'—It was quite gratifying to witness this display 
of patronage to humble merit, and the tolerant spirit with which 
it was executed and expressed towards one of so opposite a religion 
as the Hindoo is to the Christian; and though the native Indians 
who crowded round us as we entered, were much flattered by our visit, 
no one among them could have been more pleased than myself*. 

The dwelling-houses of the English families at Calicut, are mostly 
to the northward of the town, and stand at some distance from 
each other, having gardens and grounds attached to them. Some 
indeed are several miles in the country, and stand on elevated situa- 
tions from whence the finest views are commanded, and where the 
purest air is breathed. The houseof the Collector at which we 
dined on Sunday, was of this description, and the friend with whom 
I was staying, had lately constructed a bungalow,—on a still more 
elevated site, from which a scene was displayed, that whether for 
extent or beauty could scarcely be surpassed perhaps in any part of 
India. ‘The houses themselves had nothing peculiar in their con- 
struction, but resemble those common to European residences in 
India, being contrived for comfort rather than for show; and being 
considered perfect in the degree in which they ensured shade, and a 
cool and free circulation of air. 

The country surrounding Calicut is exceedingly beautiful; from 
the plain near the sea, which is fertile and well wooded, the ascent 
to the uplands is easy and gentle, and admits of good roads over 
hill and dale. Behind this the same degrees of acclivity and descent 
are preserved in undulating ridges, which here and there interrupt 
the monotony of the plain, till at length the hills begin to rise higher 
and higher in successive beds, and the horizon of the east is at last 
intercepted by the towering range of the Ghauts, ‘on whose broken 
summits the clouds themselves repose. At sun-rise, and particularly 
when the atmosphere has been purified and rendered transparent by 
a night-shower, nothing can surpass the magnificence of this prospect 
to the eastward ; while at evening, on turning to the west, from the 
same point of observation the sun may be seen retiring beneath the 
ocean, and giving by the reflection of its last rays, a more sober glow 





* The site of the old fort is still to be traced in the northern part of the 
town, with its ditches, which are now crossed by one of the public roads, on 
each side of which are portions of this site converted into fields and gardens. 
The two portions and the architrave of the original gate-way of this fort, still 
remain erect, though every other vestige of building that was within it is 
demolished,—and it is beneath this frame-work, which more resembles a 
gallows than the gate of a fortress, that the Zamorins are crowned, and 
most other ceremonials of state performed. 
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to the very scenes which its early beams brightened into life, until 
the solemn veil of twilight mingles colours, shades, and forms into 
one dim haze of neither darkness nor light. 


The soil is, throughout, a red mould, excepting immediately on the 
line of the coast where the land of the sea-beach mixes considerably 
with it. The lands are parcelled out into small divisions; each indi- 
vidual renter having a cottage and a portion of ground attached to it, 
which is found to ensure greater attention to its cultivation ; and, 
as the soil is naturally fertile, and tanks of water are numerous, the 
country is, on the whole, exceedingly productive. Some of the 
roads are singularly constructed ; and I was told, on enquiry, that 
this was a method peculiar to the Naynes, who inhabit this part of 
the coast. Instead of the roads going along on a level with the 
ground on each side, or being somewhat higher, as we generally 
make them, these are sunk to a depth of at least six or eight feet 
below the common level of the soil. ‘To support the bank, on each 
side, it is faced with a wall of brick, which is built of a convex form 
from the bottom, swelling out towards the centre of its height, and 
retiring in again at the top, where it is crowned by a strait moulding 
or torus, carried along its whole length. We passed through one 
of these roads, at the northern entrance into the town, and the 
surface of the soil was just even with the top of the wall, on each 
side, and nearly as high as our heads, though we rode by it. This 
was evidently one of the oldest parts of the town ; and it was here 
that we principally observed the dwellings of the Naynes, which 
were ascended to by flights of steps, receding in beyond the wall ; 
we then entered by a strong outer gate, which led into a walled 
court, in the centre of which, the house stood upon a level with the 
soil above, but from six to ten feet above the road below, which 
made every house as defensible as a fort. In another road, either of 
more modern formation or repair, the banks on each side were 
supported by large masses of clayey earth, made in the shape of 
bricks, and placed edgewise, so as to form a wall on an inclined 
slope, giving to the road the appearance of a trench; as in both 
cases, the bottom of the road was equally below the general level of 
the soil. There was one positive inconvenience arising from this ; 
namely, that, in the rainy monsoon, the water lodged in these 
sunken roads in such quantities as to render them almost impas- 
sable ; but I could not learn, on enquiry, any benefit which was 
supposed to result from it, nor any other reason why such a prac- 
tice was still continued, but in conformity to custom. 


In the country about Calicut, and within a short distance of the 
town, there are seen a number of tumuli, very similar in form and 
size to those on the plain of Troy, as well as to others so frequently 
seen in different parts of Greece and Asia Minor. They appear to 
have been, like these also, the tombs of heroes and distinguished 
men ; for, on opening several of them, there have been found in all 
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large masses of rock, of a most unwieldy size, covering the entrance 
to a hollow beneath, in which hollows there have been found human 
bones, armour, weapons of war, idols, and sometimes ornaments of 
dress. It is said, that the most distinguished classes of the Natives 
have not even a tradition regarding these tumuli; and that they, 
consequently, look upon them as more ancient than even the 
Braminical legends, and belonging to a race of people who lived 
here before their present annals were begun. 


The population of Calicut, confining it to the town alone, is said 
to be upwards of 20,000. ‘These are divided into five principal 
classes—the Nyens, the Teers, the Maplas, the Muckwas, and the 
Christians ; each of whom live apart and distinct from each other. 


De Faria, the Portuguese historian, in describing the Natives of 
Calicut in his time, says, ‘The inhabitants are wonderfully super- 
stitious ; and do not suffer those of one trade or profession to marry 
with those of a different occupation, or to put their children to any 
other trade but that of their fathers. The Naynes, who are their 
nobles, if they chance to touch any of the common people, 
purify themselves by ablution, as was done by the Jews and Sama- 
ritans. The women among the Naynes are common to all, but 
chiefly those of the Bramin cast; so that no one knows his father, 
nor is any one bound to maintain the children. These Naynes are 
wonderfully expert in the use of their weapons, in which they begin 
to exercise themselves at seven years of age. They are prone to 
all the ancient superstitions of augury and divination, * excepting only 
the fact of their women being common to all. This description will 
apply, as far as it goes, to the Naynes of the present day; and what 
is said of their superstition, and their scrupulous separation from each 
other, will apply to all the other classes with almost equal force. 


The Nyers (for so their name is pronounced here) have among 
them a legend, that their god descended, in one of his incarnations, 
into their country, under the form of a shepherd, and fed his flocks 
on their plains. In this disguise he ventured to solicit from Brahma 
as much ground for his own portion, as an arrow shot from his 
bow should go over, from west to east, and from south to north. 
His request was granted; and the supposed shepherd, assuming 
immediately the strength and agility of the god, placed himself on 
the sea shore, and shot his arrow to the very feet of the Ghauts. 
He did the same from north to south, and his bow covered a range 
of country of equal extent, and including all the finest parts of the 
low lands, beneath the mountains. Some believe that both the 
ocean, on the one side, and the hills, on the other, retired to give 
place to the flight of the arrow ; but be that as it may, all agree that 
the country here was thus obtained by the God. It is added that, 
during the incarnation, he married, and the Nyers look upon them- 





* Kerr’s Collection, vol. vi. p. 87. 
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selves as the children of this union. They consider themselves, 
therefore, as the lords paramount of the country, and hold every 
other caste to be inferior to their own. ‘This distinction is carried 
so far, between them and some of the very inferior classes, that if 
one of these last should perceive a Nyer approaching him, he runs 
off the road, climbs into a tree, and gives warning to the Nyer that 
he may not approach so near as to defile himself. Should this pre- 
caution not have been taken, and a Nyer should come suddenly upon 
one of these people in his path, it is said that the laws of the 
country admit of his killing him on the spot for such a crime. 
These Nyers are almost the sole landholders ; and some live upon 
the interests of their money lent out to others; while some again, 
engage manually in agricultural labours. None of them, however, 
are found to degrade themselves by following mechanical trades : 
and even commercial enterprizes, of the highest order, are in as 
much disrepute among these nobles of Malabar, as they are among 
the nobility of Spain ; and the pride of both would probably make 
them suffer any degree of poverty, rather than debase themselves by 
such plebeian occupation. 


The Nyers are Hindoos by religion, though I do not remember 
seeing any of them marked with the sectarial mark so common 
among the worshippers of Vishnu and Shiva. They are reputed to 
be men of higher principles and more incorruptible integrity than 
any race of Indians known, and their scrupulous regard to their en- 
gagements, and their general observance of ties that are hourly 
broken by all other classes, were topics of frequent conversation, 
among the English who had resided longest among them at Calicut. 
In stature and appearance they are a handsome race, their features 
being well formed and their complexion not so black as many other 
classes in the same country. The women are, indisputably, by far 
the finest that I had yet seen in India, and besides having always 
interesting and often beautiful faces, the graceful display of their 
forms, and a sort of conscious superiority which showed itself in the 
dignity of their gait aud carriage, gave to them attractions which I 
had never before witnessed in any of the natives of this country. 


The dress of the men consists simply of a white cotton cloth girt 
around the loins, and the most noble and high born among them 
are said to consider themselves in greatest state when they approach 
the nearest to the condition of Nature. It is certain that the richest 
among those that I saw wore only the girdle described. ‘The 
women too confine themselves to this simple garment of white 
cotton, which reaches from the lower part of the loins to a little above 
the knees. The whole of the body except that which is covered by 
this girdle, is perfectly exposed ; and it is thought to be so inde- 
cent and disrespectful to hide the bosom in particular, that if a light 
muslin cloth should be thrown over the upper part of the body to 
shelter it from the cold air of the morning, or from the scorching 
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sun of the day, it is instantly pulled off on meeting an equal or 
a superior in the road, whether male or female, Indian or European ; 
as it isa mark of respect among them to expose the bosom, and 
of disrespect to cover it, without reference to caste, sect, or nation. 


The effect of this costume is very striking when spreading through 
so large a part of the population as it does here; but that which at 
first excites feelings not easily described, soon ceases from the fre- 
quency of its occurrence to produce its original impression; proving, 
indeed, how artificial most of our feelings are, and how entirely the 
effect of association. In Turkey, in Arabia, and in Persia, no man 
can behold the face of a woman, without sensations not to be ex- 
pressed. In Europe we do it with indifference, but this unre- 
served display of the bosom would produce nearly the same effect. 
Here among the Nyers, this is seen and disregarded as a matter of 
perfect indifference. The reason of the proverb that ‘ stolen waters 
are sweet, and bread eaten in secret is pleasant,’ is that whatever is 
habitually concealed inflames by its exposure ; and that whatever is 
habitually exposed, excites no sensation by being seen. It is a collo- 
quial saying here, and.is literally true, that ‘ Chaste women need no 
covering, and prostitutes only require to cover themselves.’ It is 
remarkable that in the days of the patriarchs it was the same, as 
may be seen in the story of Judah’s incest with his daughter-in-law, 
detailed in Genesis (c.%8) where it is said that ‘ Tamar covered 
herself with a veil, and wrapped herself, and sat in an open place by 
the way side, and when Judah saw her he thought her to bean harlot 
because she had covered her face.’ 


The males among the Nyers wear no turbans or head coverings 
of any kind, but having the hair cut short upon the head, they 
leave a lock growing from the crown of it, which is brought over 
the forehead, and made to hang there in a knot in a very graceful 
way. They wear too, a small knife thrust in, either behind or 
before, beneath the upper edge of their loin-cloth; but they wear 
no ornaments of any description, as far as I perceived : this weapon 
being much more for use than for show. The females wear their 
hair, which is black and silky, either in long tresses falling over the 
shoulders, or, more commonly, turned up on the back of the head, 
not very different from the European manner; and among all those 
that I saw, I do not remember to have observed a single ornament 
on their persons, which furnishes a very singular contrast to the 
other classes of Indian women, who are generally loaded with the 
weight of their nose rings, ear rings, necklaces, bracelets, toe bells, 
anclets, and bangles. 


Inheritance, among the Nyers, is still said to descend in a female 
line ; and, in some cases, it is asserted that, instead of the sons and 
daughters, the nephews and nieces become heirs to the property left. 
Some people insist upon the fact of the Nyer women having the 
liberty of taking to themselves four husbands ; but this is a privi- 
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lege which is certainly but rarely, if ever, practised ; and, for myself, 
I could obtain no satisfactory proofs of such a privilege really 
existing among their race: though all authorities are agreed that 
an indefinite plurality of husbands was lawfully allowed, and indulged 
in among the Nyers in their original condition ; that females of dis- 
tinction changed them as often as they pleased; and that all honors 
and titles, as well as property, descended in the female line—the 
males being made of no account whatever. This presents a striking 
contract to the plurality of wives, and inferior condition of women 
among the Mohammedans: some, indeed, may only think it a fair 
balance of account ; but, as the sexes are nearly equal in numbers 
at the birth, it would be for the happiness of each, if both these 
practices were to be superseded by the practice of Europe—in con- 
fining the union to one individual of each sex only. 


The Teers are a class of Hindoos so nearly resembling the Nyers, 
in appearance and manners, that some look upon them as merely a 
division of these last ; others consider them as a sect separated from 
the Nyers by some slight distinctions ; and others again, go so far 
as to say that they are only the inferior order of the Nyers themselves. 
The more general opinion, however, is, that they are more closely 
connected, though I met with no one who could inform me in what 
particulars they agreed, and wherein they differed. This, however, 
is certain, that their appearance and occupations are so nearly alike, 
that it is difficult for any but an experienced person to point out the 
one from the other when casually seen. They are, upon the whole, 
more numerous than the Nyers, and are almost equally respectable ; 
and it is an advantage of immense importance to the English here, 
that, from the utter contempt in which both the Nyers and Teers hold 
the Maplas, who are of the Mohammedan religion, they are always 
ready to strengthen the hands of the government, and assist in 
keeping these unruly Moslems in order. 


The Maplas are these Mohammedans, and a most unprincipled 
race they are. Their name is derived from Ma, Mother, and pia, 
Son, literally ‘Sons of their Mothers ;’ a name which is perfectly 
appropriate, their fathers being generally unknown. During the 
flourishing period of the Arab trade with this part of the coast, 
almost every one who came from Arabia, either to reside or to make 
a temporary stay here, took an indian woman as a concubine for that 
period, and the offspring of these connections were often so soonand so 
suddenly abandoned, as scarcely to have any knowledge of their fathers. 
They became, therefore, ‘Sons of their Mothers,’ in a very peculiar 
sense, and were entirely dependent on them for support. As it is 
an acknowledged maxim, among Mohammedans of all classes, that 
no child of a true believer should be suffered to grow up as an 
infidel, the body of Arab merchants, traders, and seamen, to whom 
these women in some manner belonged, took it upon themselves to 
have the children, even of those who knew nothing more of their 
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fathers than that they were Mussulmans, educated in the faith. 
Moollahs and teachers were even brought from Arabia, for that 
purpose ; and as mosques for public worship had been long before 
established, colleges or schools soon followed ; and these fatherless 
children grew at length into a community, which is now extended 
along the whole length of Canara and Malabar, and into some parts 
of Travancore also. They, ultimately intermarried among each 
other ; and they are now as numerous and distinct a race as any in 


this part of India. 

The most striking peculiarity of this people, or at least, that 
which first attracted my notice, was their inheriting the Arab phy- 
siognomy from their original ancestors in so unchanged a state, as 
to be of itself a sufficient indication of the stock from whence they 
sprung. They are in general of darker colour, however, and not 
of such lean and meagre forms; the first arising from the mixture 
of Indian blood, and the last from their living in a more fertile and 
more abundant country. Their dress consists generally of a long 
and deep cotton cloth, which they wind round their loins and draw 
up between their legs ; the folds descending to the ancle and cover- 
ing all the lower parts of the body, while over, the shoulder is 
thrown a full loose scarf that sufficiently wraps the upper part, and 
a white cotton cap of a peculiar manufacture is their covering for 
the head. 

The occupations of these Maplas are chiefly as merchants, shop- 
keepers, and mechanics, in all of which capacities they are people 
of such bad faith, that their reputation is hardly on a par with that 
of professed pick-pockets in England. Every one in the country 
believes that a Mapla would violate his sister and cut his brother’s 
throat for the most trifling gain; and in money matters among 
themselves, they scarcely trust their neighbour beyond their sight. 
This opinion of their character is not peculiar to the Nyers, the 
Teers, or the Portuguese Christians, but is équally entertained by 
the English settled among them, who have the best possible oppor- 
tunity of knowing the comparative merits of each, and are less 
likely to be misled than any others in their decisions, from their 
having neither predilections nor prejudices regarding castes or sects. 


One of the strongest proofs of their immorality is, however, that 
there are more murders, thefts, rapes, and acts of violence and in- 
justice committed by the Maplas in one month, than by all the 
other classes of the community together in a year ; and nine-tenths 
of the number of those confined in the town gaol are always Mapla 
offenders. It was not long since that these prisoners were so nu- 
merous, as to make preparations for an escape in open day. ‘The 
attempt was discovered and reported by the guards, and they were 
told that if they dared to stir beyond the prison wall, every man of 
them who did so should be shot. They disregarded this threat, 
and continued their efforts to work a hole in the prison wall, All the 
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sepoys then in the town, to the number of about 100, were drawn 
up in a line before the intended point of sortie, and the whole of 
the police corps to a still greater number, composed of a particular 
caste of men whose lives are devoted to that service, and who are 
considered equal to the best troops, were ranged here also in aid. 
The prisoners in the inside, to the number of about 1000 it is said, 
having completed the hole, and being furnished some with weapons 
and others with the chains which they had knocked off their legs, 
prepared to rush out. There were about forty or fifty poor debtors 
of Teers, Muckwas, and other classes, whom they forcibly brought 
into a body to form a forlorn hope, when pushing these unfortunate 
wretches through the hole to receive the first volley of the fire, they 
rushed out in the smoke behind them. The sepoys were prepared, 
and the police guard supported them manfully. A dreadful conflict 
ensued at the point of the bayonet, and five or six of the sepoys 
were killed, and twenty or thirty wounded. Among the police corps 
there were still more sufferers, but among the prisoners the slaughter 
was beyond all expectation. About half the number only lived to 
return to their confinement, but these were soon secured, and the 
victory over them was complete. 

The Portuguese Christians here are few in number, and are 
mostly intelligent and well behaved men, who are either engaged as 
writers in the service of government, or as traders on their own 
account, and in both cases live peaceably and without offence. 


The Muckwas are a low caste of Hindoos, who are employed in 
the meanest capacities as fishermen, boatmen, porters, and servants, 
and from their insignificance little curiosity is excited to know their 


peculiarities. 

The trade of Calicut is similar to that at Mangalore and Tellicherry. 
The Arab ships bring down horses, which are sometimes pur- 
chased for the Company’s cavalry, with dates and such other pro- 
ductions of their own country as may be saleable here, but these 
are always in very small quantities, and specie forms the principal 
importation by them, With these resources they purchase timber 
and spars for ship-building, rice, pepper, cardamums, and other 
spices, as well as coir cordage, which is made here in great quan- 
tities from the bark of the cocoa-nut brought from the Laccadive 
Islands, They supply themselves occasionally with canvas made at 
Beypour, a place only five miles from hence, so that except their 
iron and copper, which they get from Bengal and Bombay, they 
may be said to draw all their materials for marine equipment from 
the coast of Malabar; and indeed it is from this very port that 
these materials are drawn for the construction of all the pirate 
vessels in the Gulf. The small Native craft in their coasting trade 
transport the articles already enumerated from one port to another, 
and the larger English ships that call here, either take teak building 
timber to Bombay and Bengal, rice to Ceylon, or pepper and spices 
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to England. The anchorage duty along the coast is 173 rupees at 
each port at which the ship may discharge or receive cargo. The 
ptice of water if sent off in the ship’s casks, but in the master 
attendant’s boats, is two rupees per butt, or leager. ‘The duties on 
goods are mostly ad valorem, and are generally paid by the shipper, 
who has a price to cover this. All that comes under the head of 
Port expenses here, may be considered on the whole, however, as 
very light, though the duties on merchandise are thought to be 
rather heavy. 

March 31st.—We intended to have sailed from Calicut this morn- 
ing, but the surgeon reporting that one of our passengers was not 
in a fit state to be brought on board with safety, our departure was 
postponed until to-morrow, and having another day before us, we 
fixed on an excursion to the manufactories and timber-yards at 
Beypour. 

It was proposed that we should go down by water and return by 
land, and we accordingly embarked on board the Eliza yacht, a 
schooner tigged pleasure boat, and weighed and made sail for 
Beypour soon after noon. 

In passing down along shore, we went inside of the range of 
rocks which lie about three miles south-easterly of Calicut, and 
more than a mile in a direct line off shore from the nearest part. 
They are apparently about half a mile in length, from N.N.W. to 
S.S.E., and show their black points amid the breakers. There is a 
clear passage within them for small craft; but large ships should 
not attempt it. 


As the breeze was light, it was nearly two hours, after quitting 
Calicut, when we came a-breast of the entrance to the River of 
Beypour. The bar here is guarded by a high surf on each side, 
and the channel through which we passed was very narrow, with 
about ten feet water in the deepest part. We bad a small rocky 
islet on our right, or to the southward of us, covered with sea birds ; 
and we kept closer to this than to the opposite side, from the water 
being deeper there. We came at length into the smooth stream of 
the river, and anchored in three fathoms, within a few yards of the 
northern shore. 


‘After landing, we first went to see the stores of teak timber col- 
lected here for ship-building, and sent from this place to Bombay, 
and even to Bengal, for that purpose. ‘This tree, the wood of which 
stands so pre-eminently high above all others in the estimation of 
naval architects, is found in the forests of Malabar and Coromandel, 
as well as in Pegu, and at Java and Sumatra, to the eastward. 
That of Malabar, however, is considered the finest. The Coro- 
mandel timber ranks next, and afterwards that of Pegu and the 
Eastern Islands. Many of these trees grow to a sufficient height 
and size to furnish a working log of fifty feet in length, from which 
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planks of two feet in breadth can be cut all the length throughout ; 
and it is not uncommon to see shorter slabs, of tifteen and twenty 
feet, from the lower part of the trunk, furnishing planks of four and 
five feet in breadth. Ribs, beams, and knees, with all other descrip- 
tion of timbers, may be had from this tree, of a size equal to that 
required for the largest ship that was ever yet built; and with the 
advantage of being more easily worked than oak, it is quite equal in 
strength, and of four-fold durability. In the course of one year 
only, 1799, there were 10,000 teak trees floated down the river of 
Beypour, from the interior to the sea; and although this was an 
extraordinary year, yet the Natives here say that half that number 
might be constantly procured as an annual supply from the forests 
of Malabar, by this river only. From the forests being formerly 
thought to be inexhaustible, the wood-cutters had grown into the 
habit of cutting down whatever stood in their way, and studied their 
own convenience rather than the fitness of age in the tree, or the 
quality of the timber. A representation being made of this practice 
to the Bengal Government, and the probable evil consequences of 
it pointed out, officers were appointed in different parts of the 
country, as conservators of the forests, whose duty it became 
to regulate and remedy these abuses : and one of these gentlemen, 
who resides at Calicut, has charge of the timber which we had 


come here to see. 


We next went to see the remains of a saw-mill, that had been 
erected here by the East India Company, at a time when it was 
thought that Beypour would become the chief point of issue for all 
the timber of Malabar. This edifice, which is constructed as a 
wind-mill, cost upwards of a lac of rupees (or 10,0001. sterling) in 


the erection. The whole of the iron-work used in the machinery, 
as well as the sets of saws, were made in England and sent out, 
and one of the Company's engineers superintended the putting it 
together. The wood work used in this mill is on an immense 
scale; and though it is exceedingly strong, yet the whole is sub- 
divided into so many minute parts, al] acting on each other, as to 
give it the appearance of being very complicate. When the ma- 
chinery was set in motion by the sails of the mili from without, the 
number of logs that could be sawn into planks in a day, as assured 
us by our informer, whe had himself witnessed it, was incredibly 
great; and if, as was expected, Beypour had become the pomt of 
supply for teak timber, the advantages of this saw-mill would have 
been immense. At present, however, it lies neglected, with no 
establishment of men belonging to it, and the machinery, im a great 
measure, dismantled; nor is there at present any probability of its 
ever being called into use again. 

From the summit of this edifice, which stands on the northern 
bank of the river, and within a few vards of the sea, we enjoyed a 
fine and extensive view of the surrounding country. The appear- 

Zu 
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ance of the river, which divides itself into several channels in its 
course, and forms, by one of its arms, a backwater near its mouth, 
is particularly interesting; and the fertility of its wooded banks, 
with the varied landscape of the country between the sea and the 
Ghauts, as overlooked distinctly from hence, all tend to make the 
scene as beautiful as it is grand. It is said that Tippoo Saib had 
fixed on Beypour as his depdt of building materials and naval stores, 
and that he had already begun the work of an arsenal and dock-yard 
here, for which certainly no place could be more admirably calcu- 
lated. The spot was pointed out to us from hence, on an elevated 
site a few miles to the eastward of us, on which he had actually 
began to build a city, to which he gave the name of Ferrakh-abad, 
signifying the ‘ City of Gladness,’ or the ‘ Abode of Joy.’ . The plan 
of this, it was said, was laid down with all the uniform regularity of 
a European city, and a population was collected to inhabit it: but 
the overthrow and death of this chief defeated his plans, and the 
« Abode of Gladness’ was changed to the ‘ City. of Desolation.’ Our 
being confined to time for our return to Calicut, was the only 
reason of our not visiting it. 


On leaving this extensive and beautiful prospect, which we 
quitted with great regret, we next paid a visit to the sail-cloth 
manufactory of a Mr. Shephard, who, from a serjeant in an English 
regiment, had become the conductor and proprietor of an establish- 
ment which employed upwards of five hundred men. There were 
people of all ages, from ten years to sixty, engaged in different 
‘branches of labour, from bruising the hemp and spinning the thread, 
to preparing the bolts of cloth for packing. The workmen, who 
were all Indians, could not, we were told, go through one-third the 
actual labour which a European would perform of the same kind, 
and this chiefly from want of physical strength, but partly also from 
want of the same intelligence and agility. A bolt of canvas, of 
thirty-eight yards, would be finished by an expert weaver in England 
in a long day's work, and the price of this would be about five 
shillings for his labour. A bolt of canvas, of the same size, was 
often four, and sometimes six, days in being finished by one Indian; 
but the shortest possible time in which he could finish it, would be 
three days, and the price of this bolt was two rupees, or about five 
shillings also for his labour. The Indian weaver was paid therefore 
actually as much as the European for the same quantity of work ; 
but being unable to execute this in so short a time, his gains were 
really less. The canvas made here at Beypour, is very highly su- 
perior to any of the Bengal sail-cloth that I have seen, and differs 
so little both in texture, weight, and appearance, from English 
canvas, that none but persons conversant with the qualities of this 
article would be able to distinguish the one from the other. Con- 
tracts to the East India Company were supplied at twenty-two 
rupees per bolt, and to private purchasers it was sold at twenty- 
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three rupees, which is nearly 100 per cent. above the price of the 
Bengal canvas. 

From the sail-cloth manufactory we were taken to see a smaller 
one for the weaving of table-cloths, towels, and cotton cloths, of 
any size or pattern that might be required. We were equally 
pleased with this as with the other, and made some purchases here 
to compensate the proprietor for the pains he had taken to gratify 
our wishes. 

We saw as much of the town of Beypour as remains, in our 
way from the banks of the river thus far. There are not more 
than about 100 dwellings of every kind included, and these are of 
the poorest description, inhabited chiefly by the people employed in 
the manufactory, and by the few fishermen and cultivators, who 
contribute their supplies to those who are so engaged. 


Carriages having been sent down for our return to Calicut by 
land, we left Bevpour about five o'clock, and after a most agreeable 
ride, through a fine road, shaded with trees on each side, and 
passing the river of Calicut to the southward of the town, by a 
wooden bridge in our way, we reached home before sun-set, the 


distance being only six miles. 


FINANCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


WE have extracted from one of the American papers, the follow- 
ing statement relative to the public debt of the United States : 


Dollars. 


In 1791. 75,169,974 
1796 81,642,272 


| There are some increase of debt in each of the six 
1799 = 77,399,909 ; The debt was increased in consequence of the mili- 


years, except 1794, in which there was a reduction 
of i 


1801 82,000,167 4 tary preparations against France, to 1801, when Mr. 

1803. 74,731,922 | Jefferson’s administration commenced, 

1804 85,353,643 Increased in 1804, by the purchase of Louisiana. 

1809 56,732,379 | Mr. Jefferson’s administration ended 4th March, 1809. 
The debt was at its lowest amount in 1812, in 

1810 53,156,532 ews zd ; 99, 

1812 45,035,123 , val Maddison’s administration, and preceding the 


1813 55,907,452 . : 
1816 123,016,375 { War and war debts. Highest amount in 1816, 


1817. 115,807,805 


1820 91.015 .566 since 1816, the receipts from the customs, and other 
> ? 


sources being large. 

Increase because of the purchase of Florida, and 
short receipts from the customs, &c. in 1820-21, &c. 
Mr. Monroe’s administration ends. 


{ Mr. Monroe’s administration. Rapid reductions 


1822 93,546,676 
1825 93,788,432 
1826. 81,054,059 
1828 67,475,622 
1829 58,362,135 


Mr. Adams’ administration commences 4th March, 
1825, and ends 3d March, 1829. 


1821 | 89,987,427 { 
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In the four last years there was applied to the public debt, 
For Interest 14,930,464 
Principal 30,373,188 
45,303,652 dollars—(11,325,910 dollars annually.) 

The standing appropriation for the payment. of principal and in- 
terest is only ten millions a year; but, at the end of Mr. Monroe’s 
administration, the treasury was in arrears with the sinking fund, 
its operations having been suspended by the pressure on the trea- 
sury in 1820 and 182}. 

The average pepeegnt of interest in the last four years, was, . - 3,732,500 
Of principal, 7,593,250 

But the slain of toy el of the extinguishment of 
principal in the last four years, will, for the next four, allow an 
annual average of two millions more for the payment of principal. 
And, as 30,373,188 dollars of principal were paid off in 1825, 1826, 
1827, and 1828; so, at the same rate, 38 millions may be paid in 
1829, 1830, 1831, and 1832. But it is not probable that so large a 
sum can be used. 

The debt, as it stood on the Ist of January last, may be thus 
briefly stated :— 

Three per cent. stock, (revolutionary debt) redeemable at pleasure, 13,296,249 
Six per cents. of 1814 and 1815, ditto. . , ‘ . 16,279,822 
Five per cent, stock, (sub. to bank of U.S .) ditto : ; . 7,000,000 
Ditto of 1820, "redeemable i in 1832, J : ‘ 4 999,999 
Ditoef 1091, Gs FBS vondos Widens RRR MOG 
Ditto exchanged, ‘ > 1832, - . ‘ F 56,704 
Four and half per cents. of 1824, . 1832, . ‘ - 10,000,000 


Ditto exchanged 1824 . : ; 1833 and 1834 : . 4,454,727 
Ditto ditto 1825, . ; ; : 1829 and 1830 : . 1,539,338 


58,362,135 


Total at three per cent. . : / : d : : 13,296,249 
at four and half ditto j : : i ‘ ; ‘ 15,994,064 
at five ditto é i ; 4 ‘ . F 4 g 12,792,000 
at six ditto : ‘ 5 ' ‘ . : : ‘ 16,279,822 


From the aggregate . 58,362,135 
Deduct the five per cents. payable in 1835, . ‘ 4,735,296 
the four and half ditto, 1833 and 1834, 4,454,727 
—_— 9,190,023 
Dollars 49,172,112 


The expediency of paying off the three per cents, will only be 
considered if the treasury shall overflow, even when the taxes shall 
be much reduced ; and the stock that forms a part of the capital of 
the bank of the United States, can hardly be regarded as a debt, the 
bank stock being worth upwards of a million more than the United 
States stock issued for it. These together make 20,296,249 dollars, 
leaving for probable operations in the current four years, rather less 
than 29,000,000 of capital, to redeem which, at the ratio of the last 
four years, we shall have about 38,000,000, or an apparent excess 
of 9,000,000 dollars. 
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AnGLo-Inp1An Manners.* 


In a former number of ‘ The Oriental Herald,’ we inserted a short 
notice of a work, from the perusal of which we had derived great 
pleasure, intitled, ‘The Bengalee, or Sketches of Society in India.’ 
A press of matter more important, with reference to the main object 
of our labours, prevented us at that time from selecting passages, 
confirmatory of the high opinion we expressed of its merits, and of 
the principles and talents of its author. Like most other produc- 
tions, illustrative of tie state and condition of India, ‘The Bengalee’ is 
an anonymous publication. In this instance, however, the conceal- 
ment of the writer’s name must, we imagine, have been suggested 
more by whim than precaution. There surely can be no party, 
either in England or India, who could possibly take offence at the 
good humoured criticism of Eastern manners, by which this Asiatic 
‘ Spectator’ is distinguished, and there is no more reason why ‘ The 
Bengalee’ should appear in mask, than there was for the incognito 
of the author of ‘ Waverley.’ We promise him golden opinions from 
all who read his instructive and entertaining sketches ; whether they 
be proprietors of India stock, or profligate interlopers ; and though 
by no means anxious to disparage the utility and interest of en- 
quiries into the Zemindarry and Ryotwarry tenures ; the policy of 
European colonization, or the tea, opium, and salt monopolies, 
we must candidly acknowledge that a few Indian reminiscences and 
reflections, from which these, no doubt, very important topics 
are altogether excluded, are to us peculiarly animating and re- 
freshing. 

Indeed, when we reflect on the extraordinary relation which exists 
between English society and Indian associations, we are inclined 
to consider ‘The Bengalee’ as a much more important character, 
than the mere narrator of interesting tales. Among these, whom 
birth or accident have placed within the spheres of competence or 
affluence, who can read a description of life in India, its hopes and 
pleasures, its dangers. and disappointments, without awakening the 
remembrance of the associates of early youth, the more intimate 
connections of kindred, the friends of mature age, or the com- 
panions in peril and adventure ? Life in India is, for the most part, 
an honourable retreat, in which the pride and luxury of the superior 
ranks, seek for their dependent relatives, a refuge from the hard 
struggle of life in England. To India, numbers are taught to look 
as to a certain provision, for the attainment of which, childhood, if 
not infancy, is to be for ever severed from the closest and most en- 
dearing ties. Whole families grow up, reconciled to distant sepa- 
ration, by the prospect of early fortune, and the delusive hope of 





* <The Bengalee, or Sketches of Society and Manners in the East. 
London: Smith and Elder. 1824.’ 
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speedy returns Every resource of influence and patronage, is 
exerted to obtain appointments to a service, which secures medio- 
crity from the contingency of want, in which the eager rivalry of 
competitors is unknown, and talent and industry may expect muni- 
ficent reward; but how few there are who admit into their calcula- 
tions, the dangers of inexperience, the probabilities of happiness, 
the chances of health; or who venture into one calm, deliberate 
inquiry into the real recommendations of a career, in which the first 
step is solicited with so much eagerness, and conferred with such 
parade and ostentation. 


It certainly is desirable that correct notions should prevail on a 
subject, in which so many are interested, and that the actual advan- 
tages of ‘going out’ and ‘staying at home,’ should be accurately 
understood. Reference being had to the chance of gaining Indian 
preferment, and of living to enjoy its fruits, to the privations to be 
undergone in the pursuit, and the actual value when obtained, is a 
writership, or a cadetship, really so eligible a provision as is com- 
monly supposed? Is the power of disposing of them a reasonable 
object of the highest ambition?” What proportion of the young 
men at Addiscombe and Haileybury, would remain in Europe, if 
they knew what they must encounter when they arrive in Asia ? 
Would it not be better that a class of emigrants, more moderate in 
their hopes, expecting less, and therefore less easily disappointed, 
should, for the future, maintain our power and influence in India? 
Is it desirable that all the European employés of the Hon. Com- 
pany, should be chosen from the rank of gentlemen; or would the 
more fortunate orders of society have much reason to regret the 
sacrifice of some portion of the patronage now distributed among 
them? Dr, Johnson is accused of having infused too much of his own 
melancholy and gloom into the pages of his‘ Rasselas’ and ‘ Rambler.’ 
This cannot be said of ‘ The Bengalee.’ He is, beyond question, a 
cheerful companion ; and all the agréinens of life, as it is in India, 
will be found skilfully depicted in his’ book; but the temptations, 
annoyances, vexations, and disgusts, are also faithfully described, 
and we leave it to our readers to determine which preponderate. 


For this purpose, we select ‘ Life in India,’ ‘ Life in the Mofussil,’ 
and ‘ Leaving India,’ from which a very clear conception may be 
formed of the prospects of a youth who enters into the military or 
civil service of the East India Company. There are many other 
references in the list of ‘contents,’ which may lead the reader. to 
sketches equally entertaining, and perhaps better calculated to 
exhibit the talent of the author; but these are more to our. pur- 
pose, because in them amusement and instruction are agreeably 
combined. 

‘ Life in India.’ 

**¢ Life in India !"—'tis a strange misnomer ; there is po life 

there,—it is mere existence, as we all know: but such is the title 
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of a chapter in more books than one, de Nobis et Nostris, and we 
must take it as it is. “ Many wise men of the West profess to give 
our friends ‘in that part of the world a notion of our social and 
domestic manners, and to trace the influence which the climate and 
customs of the East have upon an Englishman, when submitted 
to that:ordeal. The picture I have sometimes seen’ drawn in a 
lively, if not a very deep, manner; and at every turn I have been 
called upon to make allowance for errors, which are to be ascribed 
to prepossessions ‘so firmly fixed, that even ocular demonstration, 
I fear, could not eradicate them, The general sketches necessarily 
exhibit some features to which we are no strangers ;_ but they over- 
look traits, and commit errors, which it isa part of ‘The Bengalee’s’ 
business to supply and to correct. 


‘Nothing can be more erroneous than the notion, once enter- 
tained at home, of “ Life in India.” I believe that, now-a-days, 
fewer errors find their way into our countrymen’s estimate of the 
extent of comfort, happiness, and luxury, which we enjoy, who toil 
away in these regions of sun and superstition. The communica- 
tion between England and India is now too general, and too easy 
and frequent, to permit many of the absurd conceptions formerly 
entertained, finding room for belief; and the greatness, the riches, 
splendour and luxuries enjoyed by us East Indians, are pretty cor- 
rectly appreciated over England at large. When, indeed, a wealthy 
Nabob returns to his native country, and sits him down, and acts 
the great man in the parish, where, perhaps, he once herded sheep, 
he does not fail to create such conceptions as to the great fortunes 
to be acquired in India, and the sure road that leads to them, as 
conduct to some practical results very much to be deplored. The 
youth, just about to step into life at home, and to follow the humble 
occupation of his father, where he would be happy, is seized with 
the ainbition to go to India, where he is sure to be miserable. The 
father remembers the Nabob, a poor man’s son like his own; he 
argues, naturally enough, why may not my boy also obtain a car- 
riage and a retinue of servants? He sends him to try, and soon, 
too soon, has to weep and wail over “ Life in India.” 


‘ « Life in India” is, however, fairly to be estimated, as found in 
the different avocations that it presents—the civil and military 
services of the Honourable Company, and the mere adventurer. 
So far as rank and consequence are concerned, the first of these 
holds out the great prizes of the Honourable Company, and is the 
great object of ambition. These prizes are necessarily limited to 
a few lucky sons of fortune, and they are, therefore, the higher 
esteemed. (With a writership in his pocket, the child of the first 
man in England, even at this day, fancies his fortune made ; looks 
to a short and merry “ Life in India;” a long and wealthy one in 
England. Out he comes, always. what I should call a genteel- 
looking boy ; somewhat slightly built in general, for encountering 
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any of the rude blasts of the world, and having a goodly smattering 
of his mother’s drawing-room hanging about him. His manners— 
I speak of the general race of young writers—always please me ; 
there is something very English about him—by which I do not 
mean very rough, but a happy mixture of that independence of 
mind and amenity of manner, which constitute the true English 
character. When these embryo rulers are collected together, be- 
fore merging from the Buildings, there is, no doubt, to be seen 
also not a few of an Englishman’s peculiar faults and weaknesses ; 
but these are such rareé aves over the service in general, that there 
is nothing I enjoy more than an evening in the Buildings. “ Life 
in India’ is, then, with my old recollections and feelings, something 
like to what I remember was—Life in England. There are good 
manners, and honourable and high feeling; articles, however, 
which, I must warn their young possessors, require the utmost care 
to preserve in this climate, and which are always best just on im- 
portation. It may appear finical, when I add, that there is an 
English way of putting on his clothes about a young writer, before 
he is launched to rusticate in the Mofussil, which I like; as in the 
company of a dozen of these dandies, I am reminded of the re- 
spect, in this particular, which I once,—once alas! paid myself to 
the article of dress, when I was glad at the idea of pleasing a 
mother, a sister, or still dearer creature—a sweetheart. In short, 
the only scene in the drama of “Life in India,” that is like Old 
England, is to be found in the Buildings. Once out of them,— 
once banished to a country station, where Englishmen are scattered 
some hundred miles distant from each other, or where, if they con- 
gregate, it is on the artificial graduated scale of Judge, Magistrate, 
Collector, Register, Assistant ditto, Doctor, and all that is English, 
is found to be on the wane. By the time the Writer comes back 
to the Presidency a Judge, cr something greater, he has been 
converted into the most anomalous of all human beings. There is 
still something English about him, it is true; he is generally proud 
enough ; but it is an Asiatic, not a European, bearing of conse- 
quence. He seems to expect that all that are in his way should 
hurry out of it, that the path may be left for him alone. He has 
been so long accusiomed to measure his own humanity by the 
standard of a conquered and degraded race around him, he fancies 
he has risen proportionably above every other class of mankind, 
with whom he may afterwards chance to come in contact, as above 
his Omlahs and his Chobedars ; and his own countrymen are but 
Hindoos in his estimation, however much they may transcend him 
in every thing like intelligence, honour, and common sense. I 
remember, when I was a youngster, once encountering one of these 
Burra Sahibs in company ; the conversation turned on the nature 
of landed tenure in India, and having at that time been reading 
Paton, Colebrooke, Rous, and a host of other writers on the sub- 
ject, I fancied myself qualified to say a word on it. Accordingly 
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[ ventured, with all the diffidence an Assistant, in the presence of a 
Member of the Board of Revenue, may be expected to feel, to say 
something in opposition to the great man’s views of the matter, 
about the sovereign having allodial possession of the soil. 

«<¢ Allodial ’ exclaimed the Burra Sahib, with a look of ineffable 
contempt and triumph, ‘ allodial! there is no such word in the 
regulations !” 

* If those at home, who are so ambitious of sending out a son in 
the service of the Honourable Company, would look at the few who 
live to return to their native country, and remark the change that 
has come over them, I cannot help thinking that they would feel 
less anxious about procuring a writer-ship or a cadetship for Master 
Edward, and Master Tom. I was long ago a sojourner in Old 
England, and had an opportunity of comparing some old folks, who 
had started from school together,—the one to rough it through life 
at Home,—the other to plod his weary way through “ Life in 
India.” Comparison there was none between the manliness, con- 
tentedness, and good-humour of the home-bred Englishman, and 
the hauteur, restlessness, and discontented demeanour of the old 
Koce-Hy. Unhappy and displeased at every turn he took, the old 
Indian found every corner sharp enough to ruffle his temper and 
destroy his happiness: while the honest English Squire swore a big: 
oath at the hinderance, brushed past it, and thought no more of it. 
I make all manner of allowance for bile and bad liver, which re- 
wards the toils of a “ Life in India ;” but these evils would be’sur- 
mounted, were it only possible to avoid the moral contamination, 
arising from cohabiting with a race, between whom and an Eng- 
lishman there is no sympathy ; and I am borne out in my theory, 
if it please the reader to call it so, by the fact, that this moral con- 
tamination is found to exist most unequivocally, and to the greatest 
extent, among those whe have been most withdrawn from European 
society, and who have spent the greater part of their “ Life in 
India,” amidst the native population. 

‘I am not, however, contending that there are no exceptions to 
the general picture I have drawn. I have known some few men, 
so happily constituted, that amidst all the temptations by which 
they have been surrounded, they have returned to the Presidency 
almost, if not altogether, as much English, as when they left the 
Buildings. Itis, therefore, possible to preserve in this country the 
feelings, and habits, and prejudices, if you will, without which Life 
in England, when “ Life in India’ is over, will present but a 
dreary blank ; and as I write more especially for the benefit of my 
young friends in the Buildings, I hope they will keep this possibility 
in mind. They cannot look forward, even by the help of their 
pension, to getting home again very soon; but they may contrive, 
I think, to keep alive the habits, that are to render that home a 
happy one, when at length they reach it. And, I believe, there is 
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nothing will tend to do this more than a regard to economy, and a 
denial of many of those luxuries and indulgencies, which first. con- 
duct to debt in this country, and, when separated from them after a 
long acquaintanceship, to discontent and wretchedness in England, 
A regular habit of correspondence with the absent family would 
also, I am sure, do much to accomplish the object in view. I am 
afraid many of my young friends,—for as I am a great favourite 
with the young writers, I call them my young friends without cere- 
mony,—too many, I fear, get careless and remiss, as to keeping up 
their acquaintance with home through this channel; and a con- 
nexion, which might in this manner be easily preserved, is broken 
so much, that, after a lapse of a few years, it is scarcely possible to 
renew it: and the mind becomes occupied with, and indeed solely 
engrossed by thoughts, which when once again on the other side of 
the Cape, are altogether insulated, and render their possessor equally 
so. Whereas, if the last letter of a friend or a relation detailed the 
history of a favourite old dog, old horse, or old servant, in whom 
we had kept up our interest, we should run to renew our acquaint- 
ance with them as soon as we. landed in Old England ; and the 
scandal of the station, the anecdotes of the hog-hunt, the details of 
the cutchery, or the changes in the service, would all be put to 
flight, as they ought to be, where better stories, and better occupa- 
tions are to be taken up. 


‘ Let me, however, take a view of military “ Life in India.” 
A fair-haired young lad has escaped from school, and its confine- 
ment, at the early age of sixteen; and, after the annoyances of a 
four months’ voyage, has reported himself at the Town Major's 
Office in Fort William. He puts on his scarlet uniform, and looks 
round, on passing every sentry, for homage and salutation to his 
new military character. The first few weeks are but a series of 
disappointed hopes, and comfortless, pleasureless attempts at Indian 
enjoyment. He makes himself sick, in essaying to smoke a bad 
hookah, and then barely survives a pucha fever, in having tried his 
new double-barrelled gun, which he bought on credit, at an exorbi- 
tant sum, and with which he toiled for hours under a burning sun, 
in the vain hope of hitting a few snipets or sand-larks. He has a 
relation, perhaps, in the Buildings, and madly attempts to rival him 
in extravagance; and though the soldier’s means do not go beyond 
a second-hand buggy for his driving, and an undersized steed 
galloway for the saddle, yet his humble endeavours have plunged 
him into debts, which hang upon his Indian career for years, and 
make bim miserable for ever ! 


“He joins his corps,—he has become a man now,—wanders 
about in the morning without his cravat or jacket,—smokes 
cheroots by whole bundles,—drinks brandy-paunee, curses his own 
folly for more faults than one, and lingers through the early and 
best years of his manhood, in tasteless dislike of the little regimental 
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duty that falls to his share, and in gloomy despondency amidst the 
blighted prospects of his youth. From his brothers and young 
relations in Europe, he seldom hears, and their letters would be but 
wormwood to him. They have toils there, it is true; one is at 
College, another at a desk in a merchant's office, a few are fagging 
for professions, or existing on subaltern’s fare in country quarters : 
but are they not at home ?—aye, and in that one word,—Home, 
lies all the earthly happiness, which an exiled soldier sighs for, and 
hourly pines in vain. 


‘ But he has outlived his brethren in the subaltern rank around 
him ; has followed hosts upon hosts to the scattered tombs of our 
up country cantonments ; he is a field-officer now, and with the 
attainment of higher rank before him. What boots the rank or 
increasing pay? He is a martyr to a broken constitution, and his 
yellow and wasted cheek, the sunken and gleamless eye, give token 
not only of withered health, but accumulating care! He is alone in 
the world; his native country has long ceased to hold out charms 
for him ; he is unknown there, and the circle of his friends have 
either ceased to exist or care for the expatriated soldier in the East ! 
Is this a gloomy picture? ‘The Bengalee’ could point out many 
who might sit for it, and who, ere they give their bones to moulder 
beneath the sun of Hindoostan, would feelingly bear testimony to 
the truth of its description,—yet this is “ Life in India!” 


‘But the adventurer,—he surely is exempt from the evil. His 
sojourn in India is brief, luxurious, and profitable. He transacts 
the business of the day, with the punkah waving its cool breath un- 
ceasingly above his desk. He drives home from office luxuriously 
in his open chariot, and quaffs his iced claret, with his gay friends 
ever assembled around his evening table. These are his daily en- 
joyments ; but in the glad hour of holiday release from office, he 
sails away in some tall pinnace to the far retreats of Chinsurah and 
Hooghly. But, alas! his pleasure becomes tasteless and unblest ; 
his eye has rested upon Serampore by the way, and he knows not 
how soon it, may be his scene of refuge, and the dull close of his 
ruined,adventures. He tries to remember how many of his bre- 
thren have retired to enjoy their thousands in their own country— 
he can soon reckon over the scanty few, and then he dwells upon 
the outstretched list of the disappointed, the deceased, or the 
bankrupt, still within the East; the number appals! and this is 
“ Life in India!” 

‘The Mofussil.’ 

‘It was resolved I should go by dak. The visit so long promised, 
so often disappointed, could no longer be deferred; so, the bearers 
having been some days previously written for, and myself fully 
equipped for the trip, my petarrahs laden with a due proportion of 
linen, one of them, together with the netting of my Palkee, amply 
stored with sandwiches, biscuits, oranges, beer, and other accom~- 
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paniments for a dak trip, I soon adjusted myself in my silk 
pyjamahs, dressing-gown, and slippers, and away we started cheerily 
by the light of our mussals. 

‘Man, after all, is the mere slave of place, as well as of time and 
cireumstances ; and like his companion of ‘the feline species,’ it is 
truly a domesticated and home-revering animal. ‘Far'be it from me 
to confess that I am a prim, immoveable, old-nmiaidish surt of a 
bachelor, to whom it is death to be put out of the way; and ‘the 
disarrangement of the economy of daily habits, is an earthly mis- 
fortune. But still the misery of packing up, the horror of dis- 
turbing the cherished confusion, the heaped disorder of that sunctum 
sanctorwm, and holy seat of slippered retirement, a bachelor’s study, 
was truly overwhélming ; the very anticipation of the task afilicted 
me for days, and I sat and pondered over its difficulty, long before 
I could muster heart to attempt it. The old guns, thé scattered 
fishing apparatus, every ancient and discarded hat, whip, stick, 
bridle, portion of old harness, broken tool, and empty ‘medicine 
chest ; the collection of accumulated chits, cards, newspapers, 
auction catalogues and pamphlets, all, all were dear tome. The 
very dust itself, that encased and embrowned them; enhanced: the 
value in my affection ; as the mellowing of age enriches the faded 
colouring of a Rembrandt or a Guido. 1 hallowed even the very sites 
where they had reposed and been enniched, as it were, in this the 
temple of my lounging. With what delight did I pounce upon an 
ancient roomy chest in one of my godowns, in which I could shut up, 
en masse, the whole of my last collection of letters, MSS., and 
other papers, to arrange or separate would have engaged me for 
months. But at last all was happily adjusted ; and on the evening 
of the 15th October, 182—, the bearers were noisily conveying my 
palankeen though the northern suburbs of Calcutta, and in fall 
pace and progress towards the Mofussil station of Sahibpore. 


‘ The accustomed number of hours brought me to my destination, 
and deposited me at the bungalow of my old friend and chum, Tom 
Alport, now a grave married man, with a large family, and civil 
surgeon at the station of Sahibpore. I would not permit a soul to 
be disturbed ; so.a servant quietly conducted me to my apartment, 
where a bed was invitingly ready; and most willingly did L.retire 
to it, and repay myself with some good sound sleep, for the jolting 
and misery of my dak trip. 

‘ By dinner-time, which, in the Mofussil, is at the rational hour 
of four, when no guests from the station are expected, we had 
settled down into a most comfortable state of sociability: . Mamma 
had communicated to me all the chit-chat of the neighbourhood ; 
Miss Alport had sweetly played some of her usual lessons, and gone 
through her hour of practice before me withont ceremony ; ‘while 
Papa had paced me, for a couple of hours, up and down the long 
and well-shaded verandah, and discoursed to me regarding his many 
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plans for his family.’ Alport had been a sad wild fellow in his 
younger days, when concerned in several indigo factories ; and was 
formerly one of the first sporting characters of the Mofussil. He 
had also dabbled a little on the turf; but my friend Tom was an 
indifferent disciple of Cocker after all, and byt a poor arithmetician ; 
and never could calculate, with any tolerable accuracy, the theory of 
weight in his various bets. He had capital cattle, but no judgment 
in matching them, and still less in backing others. One lucky hit, 
however, by fair and downright hard running, brought up.a main 
portion of his lee-way; and, very wisely, he cut the matter shert, 
and seceded for ever from the race-stand. His stud was immediately 
sold off; and at present he merely now and then attends the race 
ordinaries, looks knowing when a bet is proposed, tells long stories 
of Brown Bess, a once favourite mare of his, and is much gratified 
when the young hands consult him about their stables; on which 
subject, it must be confessed, he is somewhat of a competent judge. 


‘At a Mofussil station, the usual complaint on every side, and 
with every member of society, is the unhappy dulness of the place. 
I remember a foreign lady, in the upper provinces, whose invariable 
remark, after the necessary commencement of all Indian conversa- 
tion,—the extreme unprecedented heat of the individual and parti- 
cular day,—was ever in lamentation that the station was bien triste. 
The young men had at length appended to her the title of Madame 
Triste; and she was known by no other. There is hardly a letter 
from an up-country cantonment, or civil station, that does not con- 
tain the expression, “ we have been exceedingly dull of late.” If 
from an old hand, the complaint is the dearth of news, with no 
essential changes rumoured in the Government or high offices, to 
afford matter for speculation or comment: if the epistle be from a 
military man, it is sufficient that he has been for a few weeks at the 
station ; then, like the sailor on shipboard, he is at once a privileged 
and licensed murmurer ; but if a young lady be the fair inditer, she 
deplores the dulness, because there is but one ball, with a few 
dinners, in anticipation ; and because the men are very stupid, or 
possibly there are but two eligibles in the whole vicinity. 


‘As for myself, although my old friend, for the first few days, 
has been continually apologising about the apprehended ennui of the 
place, and wearying himself and his guest most unmercifully, in 
seeking out the supposed necessary wherewithal to amuse ; yet it 
would be difficult, indeed, to impress me, who am just escaped from 
Calcutta, with the conviction, that any situation in the country, with 
tolerably decent friends, and without any positive bore, or desagré- 
ment in the way, coald deserve the character of eternal dulness, 
with which the habit of talking and complaint has so stigmatised 
the Mofussil. 

‘ Time, to the larger portion of the Eastern community, is the 
direst opponent to their happiness ; and it may not be asserting too 
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much to add, to their health and moral feeling. From the moment 
of leaving the morning couch, to the hour of again seeking: its un- 
blest and unsoothing retirement, the aim of many is not to seize, 
improve, or rationally enjoy the passing day, but how to drive it 
hurriedly away ; how to destroy and obliterate its very being’ and 
existence! From breakfast to noon, there may be a few forced 
dispellants of the hour; a morning visit or two; an occasional 
attempt at the performance of an official duty ; the inspection of a 
stable; the trimming of a horse’s mane or tail; nay, the more 
able exercise of skill in cutting a terrier pup’s ears; followed by a 
solemn debate and elucidation of the subject, together with an in- 
teresting discussion as to the better expediency of “ foxing”’ or 
“rounding” the ear. All this, with the adjunct of billiards, cheroots, 
and perhaps a morning game at piquet or loo, may contrive to ex- 
terminate the enemy till tiffin; but, even then, the watch is-ever in 
hand, amidst deep wonderment and repining that “the time passes 
so slow!” After tiffin, although a new edition of cheroots, and pos- 
sibly the now somewhat ‘unfashionable hookah, may afford destruc- 
tion toa portion of the afternoon, while the siesta may master the re- 
mainder ; yet with those to whose bilious habits is denied the luxury 
of the latter, how lingeringly the day lags on! How comfortlessly, 
how miserably they lounge about: their bungalows, or wander, en 
deshabille, through their verandahs until the sighed-for departure 
of the sun enables them to dress, and creep forth languidly to enjoy 
the same insipid drive, on the same unvaried road, which day by 
day bas wearied them for months with its stale and, cheerless 
monotony. 

‘ The asserted want. of employment, impossibility under such a 
climate of pleasantly and profitably distributing the time, the little 
inducement or opportunity for the mind to seek employment in 
intellectual pursuits, or even amidst lighter resources, such as read- 
ing, music, or other arts,—these are the wonted and ready excuses 
to which people ascribe their state of listlessness’ and inaction in 
India. The climate and heat are triumphantly adduced as dampers 
to all exertion ; and if, in reply, one might venture to suggest that, 
in the short history of British Hindoostan, there are brilliant in- 
stances to the contrary, we are informed that these are extraordi- 
nary examples that must have excelled anywhere ; or we are then 
silenced by the luckless exemplar of some premature victim, and 
asked “ how long the exertion lasted !” 

‘I have been led into these reflections by the odd coincidence of 
complaint, and the concurring identity of the observations that 
greeted us at almost every house we visited, when my friend 
Alport * took me round,” as he termed it, the station of Sahib- 
pore. 

“A few.mornings after my arrival, we. got,,into his buggy, and 
away-we.drove ;. first.to the civilians, as they resided in the imme- 
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diate neighbourhood. We paid our respects to two judges of the 
Court of Appeal; the judge and magistrate, Mr. Chillum; the 
collector of revenue, with his brother collector of customs; the 
register, and one or two of their young assistants. At some of the 
houses we deposited our.cards only, as the gentlemen were at Cut- 
chery, and.the ladies not visible. After this, we drove into canton- 
ments, and madea regular tour of the Bungalows; but if we except 
the ridiculous concurrence of all, in complaining ofthe dulness of 
the. place, and which complaint, came equally from the civil and 
military residents, there was nothing particular in our string of 
visits.. One thing indeed struck me; may host, Tom Alport, seemed 
to be a mighty favourite everywhere: all were glad to see him, 
and he had something of. goodnature, either in his greeting or sub- 
sequent communication, for every soul he met. There was a young 
rogue of an, ensign, whom we. discovered amidst a dense cloud of 
smoke from. his,cheroot ; he reminded my old friend, who vainly 
affected to look grave before mé, of some late jollification at their 
mess,, When it would appear they detained the. civil surgeon a few 
hours. beyond midnight, and of which, by the bye, I had heard, very 
deploringly, from his good. lady since my arrival. 

‘I must make one exception to the idle and unemployed, that we 
met with in our vavious calls; it was the young subaltern, Mr. 
Aylmour, who was busy writing as we entered. He was evidently 
surprised and gratified by the visit paid him by the father of Miss 
Alport.’ After being’ seated for a’ few moments, I had ‘leisure to 
look around me, and saw a decent-enough little library in one 
corner of the.room, and an open colour. box, with, materials for 
plan, or landscape drawing, and a few sketch-books, &c. On a side 
camp-table. were .Persian and Hindoostanee dictionaries, with the 
Nuchliad, Jalistan, Muntakhabati-hindi, and one or two, other books 
of that. class, which he must, have been studying in the morning ; 
the chairs, for himself and his moonshee were yet unremoved from 
the table. A hunting cap, frock and half hunter, which I perceived 
on a clothes-horse in the next room, with a few favourite billiard- 
cues, and a, double-barrelled gun cleaning in the verandah, im- 
pressed me, however, with a conviction that my young lover could 
mingle field sports and. other amusements with his more studious 
avocations.., I verily, believe, it was this part of his character, that 
prevented my friend Alport from, downright cutting him ;_ but, if 
he had any secret leaning toward the young gentleman on such 
account, its avowal was religiously suppressed in obedience to the 
still, but omnipotent wishes of his lady; and he assured me that 
he only called on the Jad, as it would have been absolute rudeness 
to have excluded his bungalow in the general tour ‘of our visits. 
There had been something of confusion in Aylmour’s manner at our 
first entratice, which, however, Soon wore off, and he shortly evinced 
himself a pleasant, unaffected young fellow; perhaps his employ- 
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ment at the moment we dropt in, might have occasioned his em- 
barrassment, He was writing in a lady's album, and my eyes yery 
innocently and unconsciously caught, during our conversation, the 
first two lines ;— 
‘« And if you love me, why withhold 
The one sweet word, mine ears to bless !’’ 


He speedily shut up the book, and on a splendid gold medallion on 
the outside, appeared the name of Mrs. Permit, the lady'of the 
collector. It might, of course, have been the seeming idle and un- 
profitable nature of his task, that brought the blush to his youthful, 
and, in justice to Maria’s taste, I must add; very handsome 
features. 


After quitting the Lieutenant, my good friend remarked to me, 
that “he was a prime hearty chap, after all;” while I secretly de- 
termined to help, aid, and abet, to the best of my humble ability, 
and as far as should in me lay, the very proper and anxious wishes 
of the young folks: and this too, as, in my opinion, the best and 
kindest return I could offer for the unfeigned and ceaseless hospi- 
tality of my old friends, the Alports.’ 


Here follows a very, amusing)scene, in which Mr. Peter Chillum, 
Mr. Aylmour, and Miss Maria Alport, sustain the principal cha- 
racters. The Burra Sabib, civil judge and magistrate, comes. to 
breakfast in his Tonjaun, attended by sixteen or eighteen spearmen, 
pikes, and burgondosses, and attired in the costume of the year 
1800.. He is described as yellow as a guinea, with an, excessively 
stiff cravat, composed of a pad and two or three handkerchiefs, with 
the tie somewhat in the shape of two rosettes, primly placed at the 
very top of the edifice, and immediately at the point of the chin ; 
all this surmounted with a well congied modern shirt-collar, giving 
his neck an unusual fixedness and immobility of appearance. Mr. 
Chillum, after many amiable looks, and superabundantly polite 
things addressed to Miss Alport, for which he gets neither return or 
encouragement, finally takes leave, on his way to the Cutchety, to 
the inexpressible satisfaction of the young lady. Then comes an 
altercation, between Maria and Mrs. Alport, in which the latter 
affirms, that Aylmour is an impertinent, ineligible, thoughtless sub- 
altern ; and that Mr. Chillum must be accepted. To this intimation, 
Miss Maria firmly, but respectfully, demurs ; avowing her insuper- 
able objections to the Burra Sahib, and her unalterable attachment 
to.the young Lieutenant. All this is done in a style of passion and 
sentimentality, which we little expected from a member of a Juwab 
club of disappointed suitors. It is, however, much too interesting 
to be here transcribed, and we only refer ‘to it to account for the 
sudden departure of the Bengalee, who starts for Calcutta by dak, 
in order to make Mr. Aylmour eligible, by getting him an appoint- 
ment, This journey enables us to introduce to our readers the cha~- 
racter of an Indigo Planter, who is described as follows :— 
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* The Indigo Planter.’ 


‘Under all these circumstances, I suddenly remembered me of 
pressing business at the Presidency ; and wrote forthwith to the 
deputy postmaster, for an early dak. I soon found that I should 
have the benefit of company this time; for Mr. Neilman, described 
as a most hearty good fellow, an indigo planter, had ridden over to 
my friend, Alports, from his factory, having ordered his dAk for 
Calcutta on the same evening as myself. We soon found ourselves 
perfectly good friends; and on our way together, before we had 
proceeded half a dozen stages, were as mutually communicative as 
two old kooe-hyes, at home, in a stage-coach, or two young subal- 
terns, in any part of the world, on a night picquet. He came out, 
he told me, some fifteen years before, as a Midshipman, in the Ho- 
nourable Company's ship, Sir William Curtis ; but not admiring his 
Midd’s berth on board, on reaching Bengal, he fairly ran for it! 
Having no friends at the Presidency, he must have had an edifying 
sort of retirement, at a punch-house, probably, for the first few 
weeks of his surreptitious introduction to India. At last, he made 
bold to write to his maternal uncle, an indigo planter up the country, 
whose agents, by return of dak, were desired to pack off the young 
gentleman in a small boat to the Leilpore factory. There it was 
that young Neilman soon became an expert assistant, and, after 
several years of hard fagging and galloping along the cultivation, 
he was enabled, by his uncle’s retirement, and the aid of his agents, 
to become lord and master of the works themselvés, with the puckah 
buildings, bungalows, drying-houses, vats, China-pumps, ploughs, 
and { know not how many biggahs of cultivation, or thousands of 
out-standing balances ! 


‘For years, he told me, it was sad “ deck our mihnut ;” regular 
“hyran” kind of work; aud but for the princely kindness of a 
partner of one of the Calcutta houses, whom he delighted to hail as 
the ‘‘ unum inter omnes,” the “spem gregis,’ it would have been 
“ho-chuka” with him long since. Jt is necessary to inform my 
readers, that my new companion, Mr. Neilman, had adopted, in his 
phraseology, a most happy, or, at all events, a most unceasing 
admixture of Hindoostanee aids and expletives. Half his native 
English had now given way to bad Hindoostanee. Thus he never 
dines, only khana-khats ; he never touches wine, it is all shraub 
with him, or rather beer shraub, his only beverage. When he 
inspects his indigo fields, he takes a dékh at the plant, or chuls 
over the kates: he calls Alport his old doost ; and conversing with 
his good lady, a little bat-cheet with the beebe-sahib! Without 
premising this, it would be difficult to follow Mr. Neilman through 
his present Eurasian, or Anglo-Asiatic illustrations in conversation. 
But such of my readers as may find it difficult to keep pace 
with him, I can safely recommend to the able exposition of that 
eminent eastern philologist and linguist, John Borthwick Gil- 
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christ, L.L.D., and author of a very opportune work—*“ The 
Orienti-occidental Tuitionary Pioncer !”’ 

‘Mr. Neilman was giving me the history of his indigo affairs, 
but paused to assure me he was burra khoosee, that the Judge sahib 
had been juwabed by the young spinster at the doctor's. “ Lord, 
sir!” he exclaimed, “he gives more deek to the poor leilwalas 
of the district, than half the zillah courts of the country. Some 
folks say he is fond of goose, but I think its all regular zid with 
him. It was but last season I cut my plant at some ruyats of 
mine near Leilpore: it was all ready to bring in, when up came a 
gang of loot-wallas belonging to a cala-feringee, a low Portuguese 
chap in my neighbourhood ; and lattees in hand, they chulled off 
with the whole of it! Well, sir, that bit of .zuburdust work 
would’nt do for me; so I sent in a durcast to the judge, brought a 
civil suit against the fellow ; lugged him also into the Foujdaree 
court for a mar-peet affair ; and, just as every thing was mokud- 
dumah’d, and my vakeel announced the Diggeree i in my favour, in 
walks my feringee friend with a host of jootah-gowahs, and I got 
my rooksut in grand style. I only wish I had the judge in one of 
my indigo vats! I'd give a tinge of blue to his biliousness, I'd 
warrant him.” 

‘ The next subjects of Mr. Neilman’s angry complainings were 
the Calcutta agents, of whom, by his own shewing, however, he 
had as little right to complain as most men; “ but he had got to 
the right side of the gentry, thank God! Last May’s account gave 
himself and his works all clear, and he’d make a new sort of bun- 
derbust for the future! Why, the year before last,’” continued he, 
“they sold my blue at arrye-sou rupeeah the maund: and I. was 
offered elsewhere nearly pounee teen for it all round, dust and 
broken, musters and all! But, never mind, my good fellow,” he 
continued, “ I've enough yet to give a bottle of prime beer shraub, 
with a spare hookah, a howdah, and a sporting hathee for a friend 
at my factory; and when you return to Sahibpore, the old doctor 
sahib and you shall have a few days’ shikar of it.” 


‘I only took leave of my talkative companion, as we passed the 
house of his agents, on reaching Calcutta. And I could well see, 
that, in spite of his boasting, he yet stood in awe of the “ Dear 
Sirs,” even like a big school-boy, who still looks back, with secret 
terror, at the birch, as it fearfully betrays itself in the well-remem- 
bered corner of the school-room! I saw no more of him in Cal- 
cutta.” 

‘ The Bengalee, after numerous entertaining and instructive 
sketches of society and manners in the East, at length arrives at 
the period when he bethought himself of returning home, and per- 
haps the chapters entitled, ‘ Leaving India,’ ‘Life on Shipboard,’ 
‘ Death on Shipboard,’ and ‘The Bengalee at Home,’ are not sur- 
passed by any portion of the work. We conclude with some ex- 
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tracts of the first,in which the effect of a long residence in India, 
on the habit and temper of the mind, is very skilfully described. 


* Leaving India.’ 

‘ For some months past, my mind has been restless and disturbed 
with dreams and thoughts of my native country. The necessity of 
revisiting’ it, or, at all events, of a voyage to some colder climate, 
was suggested to me by my medical adviser and friend, as far back 
as the rainy season of last year; when I slowly recovered from a 
severe fever, and for the first time during my lengthened residence 
in this land of the sun, my constitution seemed to betray the effects 
of too long an exposure to the baneful heat of the tropics. I then 
began seriously to think of a change. It is true, that I was well 
aware that old age was fast advancing on me, and that the finger of 
time was as busily employed in wripkling my brow, as was the sick- 
liness of the climate in sallowing over my thin and sunken features, 
Yet the very reflection that the sand of my glass was fast running 
to its close, made me anxious that its few remaining grains should 
be allowed to fall only in. the land of my fathers ; and that the 
spot wherein I should be laid for my last long repose, should rather 
be the fresh grassy sod, on which I had bounded in my early days 
of infancy and, youth, than the parched and withered soil of the 
East, It,is true, the latter had become dear to me by many ties 
and pleasing recollections, There were spots on it where I had all 
but naturalized myself ; ,while, friendships had been cemented, and 
intimacies, had arisen, as warm and as strong as even consanguinity 
itself, Yet. such,is the constitution of our nature, and such, per- 
haps, its,.very principle, that, as with life itself, we look upon its 
earthly, sojourn.as probationary only, and as a passport to “ another 
and a better world,” so, in our Indian career, there are but few 
indeed who, can. settle themselves quietly and contentedly for, aye, 
and who have not at heart the ceaseless desire to quit the present 
scene of sullenness, and unsettled toil, to enjoy at last, in the bosom 
of their native country, the gathered fruits of exile and labour. 


‘It would. certainly be as, well for our Indian community, and the 
service at large,) if it were imperative on all who come to India, 
that they quit it temporarily for Europe, after eight or ten years of 
residence, If I were legislating for British-Asia, every civilian, 
and military or other officer, should, perforce, take his furlough ; 
and it would bea positive public benefit, not to the individuals 
themselves only, but to the country at large, if, for the sake of fur- 
nishing all with the means of revisiting England, the passage to 
and fro, and other necessary expences, were defrayed at the cost of 
the state. How many contracted prejudices, and false Asiatic no- 
tions would thus, in the prime of manhood, and the maturity of 
judgment, be erased. from the minds of all! How many improper 
habits, ruinous connections, and degrading propensities, would thus, 
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in their early or midway course, be arrested and got rid of! » It is 
true, that a residence in the East is not inimical, in evety cage, to 
increase of information, or the acquirement of literary and other 
knowledge ; while there is a frankness of demeanour, a friendliness 
of manner, and true liberality of heart, to be met with among old 
Indians, which, if report speaks correctly, our cold European brethren 
would do well to attain a little more of. But it must be confessed, 
that, even with the noblest liberality, there may be want of judg- 
ment in its exercisé and application; prodigality and profusion 
may be mistaken as its attributes ; error and long-continued habit, 
may narrow or misdirect its course and power of acting, till, at 
length, its best uses are without benefit, and its very existence 
baneful to its very possessor. A restoration, for afew years, to 
our native country, while it improves the mind, and enlarges the 
power of observation, by the varying and unceasing display of 
food for it ; while it tenéws our ittimacy with our remaining rela- 
tives, and adds to our list of acquaintances and general friends, 
also sends us back to India with a re-invigorated constitution, and 
the means of more ably and easily petforming our official and other 
duties. But more than this, it will also have enlarged our circle 
of thoughts, ideas, and recollections. We shall have become politi- 
cally informed (for all in Europe are politicians) of the principal 
events of the leading empires of the world ; we shall have seen, pos- 
sibly, some of their eminent statesmen and public characters. Their 
institutions, theatres, and repositories for the works of art and 
science, will have been visited by us ;—the often-described, lovely, 
and picturesqué scenéry of Europe will have been the object of our 
actual and personal admiration ; and as Indians are proverbially 
locomotive, we shall have passed through and inspected every noted 
city and situation of celebrity. And must not all this increase our 
knowledge and information, and afford teal solace to the mind, in 
its after residence in the East? Will not the powers of conversa- 
tion with our friends be strengthened and improved? our judgment 
and ability to discriminate, increased? our own reflections and re- 
miniscences in retirement, and in the frequent solitude of India, 
have been happily and pleasingly added to? In fine, the very 
sourees of enjoyment itself in this life will have become enlarged 
and better secured. 


*« These were the suggestions that arose in my mind whenever I 
essayed to view my return to England in a favourable light. True 
it is, a portion of these advantages could not appertain to me. If 
I should quit India, it must necessarily be for ever '!—and though 
it may appear strange, yet this very Circumstance, so often longed 
for in my earlier exile, and even now looked forward to, as ultimately 
desirable, when it carne thus decidedly and immediately before me, 
brought with it more regretful feelings than I could have imagined 
possible. ‘To leave it without a ren age of revisiting the friends it 
contained, or the many scenes which were truly dear to me, now 
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appeared a second, pilgrimage from home, and a repetition of the 
pain of banishment. ‘The yery competency and means I had been 
striving to amass, and, while so engaged, had ever considered their 
realization to be the summum bonum of Eastern happiness and ex- 
ertion,, now seemed, in possession, to be robbed of half their value. 
Nay, avarice itself interposed to tell me that I had failed in my 
earlier calculation of what might be estimated as a competency ; it 
pointed out and recapitulated all that I was on the point of throwing 
up ; and then followed hesitating doubts, such as [ had never before 
dreamed of, of my own unfitness for so momentous and hazard- 
ous a change in life. I could not have been worse, or more the 
slave of growing apprehension, had it been matrimony itself that I 
was venturing upon at this period of my earthly pilgrimage, instead 
of a return to the home of one’s birth and supposed affection. And 
yet I was not dissimilar in my then existing state of mind to half the 
old gentlemen, whom English courtesv, or rather ridicule, has been 
pleased to, designate as Nabobs, before they can positively make 
up their hearts to relinquish the East. To some, its loaves and 
fishes are dearly, dearly, the objects of veneration, Toa few, their 
confirmed Hindoostanee habits are sad ties ; their hookahs bewitch 
them; they linger and look back upon their old establishment, 
comprising, among other household and domestic luxuries, that 
curtained and’ secluded liaison, so often ruinous and infatuating 
even to our very wisest. Then the horrors of a sea voyage, and the 
exertion necessary for preparation; but more than all, the down- 
right, appalling difficulty of making up one’s mind ;—of screwing 
the determination to the sticking point of manfully enjoining one’s 
Agents to secure a passage. 

‘ All these doubts, and hesitations, and arguments, pro and ¢on, 
were busy passing before me, and the lapse of weeks, left me still 
as undecided as ever, when a little event suddenly assailed me in 
the midst of cogitations, and in the brief space of half a day, re- 
solved the point as fixedly as fate itself. This sudden and abrupt 
dispellant of my doubts was no other than cholera morbus. I am 
not going to sicken my readers with a detailed account of its awful 
and very nearly fatal attack on me. A reference to any of the 
super-eminently talented works, which, like the dazzling tail of a 
comet, or the squib-like corruscations of a melancholy Guy, Faux- 
day in November, appear from a few young unpretending assistant- 
surgeons, shortly after the devastation of that scourge in India, 
will satisfactorily exhibit the whole progress of the attack. It lasted, 
happily, but for two or, three hours, then was the usual—but to cut 
the matter, short, in the afternoon I was relieved, and pronounced 
out of danger; and the very first use | made of my, conyalescence 
was to send for the plan and terms of accommodation of every ship, 
then advertised as homeward-bound, in the river. 


‘ After settling the weighty point of securing a cabin, next came 
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my preparations for departure, To procure what, was necessary for 
my own use, was the work of a day or two only....A, person like 
myself has little to trouble himself with in these matters; bache- 
lors’ wants are few ; and Sircars, and the accommodating civility of 
the geutry of the China Bazaar, soon leave little to be done in sup- 
plying and completing them. The most difficult and oppressive 
task with me, was how to disperse and get rid of the things already 
by me—the accumulated hoard of years. An auctioneer could 
scarcely have undertaken their sale ; they were “too numerous to 
detail,” or, what was far worse, they were little worth the trouble. 
And vet, to myself, there was not an article scattered about the 
confusion of my habitation, that had not some claim or other on my 
regard, and desire to retain it. |The old single-barrelled Mortimer, 
without a hammer, and the mouth of its barrel worn to somewhat 
of the thickness of bank post paper; had not this been the solace 
of many a weary hour in the earlier part of this century, on the 
lonely banks of the Jellinghee? Then the broken fishing rod, sus- 
pended on the wall, over my old violin-case—was not it a valued 
friend for the very same reason ? The scattered remains of favourite 
billiard cues, long since so reduced and cut away from their original 
length, as to be unfit for use, were still fondly regarded by me, as 
they occasionally met my view; one cf them had won for me an 
anxiously-contended match, with a once formidable rival at the game. 
My ancient love for the whole progeny of my easy-chairs has al- 
ready been explained to my readers; and now to be compelled to 
part with every one of them, or, at all events, to be permitted to 
select only the very smallest and least roomy of them, which the 
dimensions of my cabin would alone sanction my retaining! My 
books, too, many of which really cost considerable sums, and were 
collected at much pains, it was mortifying to be able to keep only a 
limited number, such as would fill a small cabin book-case, consist- 
ing of a few feet of narrow shelves, affixed to one of the side pa- 
nels. However, I made a bold effort; away went each and every 
thing to the auction-room of Messrs. M‘Tulloch and Co. ; and what 
they realised, when flamingly advertised as the “ valuable property 
of ——-—, Esq., returning to Europe,” may be computed from the 
positive fact, that my well-known, and, by me, most esteemed and 
comfortable chocolate-coloured chariot, was knocked down for the 
sum of one hundred and fifty rupees, eight annas ! And my pair of 
old faithful greys, which would so fondly linger in their wonted 
evening airing, till they often lulled me into slumber, they could 
obtain no purchasers at all! Not a bidder would appear, in spite of 
every praise and flourish of rhetoric from the auction pulpit ! These 
last, therefore, I have been glad to include in the ‘list of lame, old 
Native servants, viz., my ancient coachman, hookerbadar, sirdar- 
bearer, and a veteran mussalchee, for whom I have left some small 
means, in the hands of my agents, by way of monthly pension, and 
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as a thankful recollection from their master, which their long and 
faithfal services to him, has prompted him to offer. 


‘I had a busy and unpleasant enough day with my agents, in ad- 
justing and settling all accounts with. them, past, present, and to 
come; unpleasant, I must add, from my habitual dislike to these 
things, not that my worthy, useful, and most obliging friends, 
Messrs. M‘Tulloch and Co., contrived at: all to add. to the unplea- 
santness of the occupation. There was a still sadder task in store 
for me, that of taking leave of my various friends. |. It was, indeed, 
a long and painful business of one or two days ;' but on this I ean- 
not, and [ will not, dwell.’ 

With this we take leave of ‘ The Bengalee,’ earnestly recom- 
mending him. to the notice of all who contemplate a residence in 
our, Eastern Empire, or who dwell on Indian reminiscences with 
pleasure, 





Man ann Woman, 
From the Sheffield Iris. 


Man is the proud and lofty pine, 

That frowns on many a wave-beat shore; 
Woman, the young and tender vine, 
Whose curling tendrils round it twine, 

And deck its rough bark sweetly o’er. 


Man is the rock whose towering crest 
Nods o’er the mountain’s barren side ; 
Woman, the soft and mossy vest, 
That loves to clasp its sterile breast, 
And wreath its. brow with verdant pride. 


Man is the cloud of coming storm, 
Dark as the raven’s murky plume, 
Save where the sun-beam, light and warm, 
Of woman’s soul—of woman’s form, 
Gleams brightly through the gathering gloom. 


Yes, ’tis to lovely woman given, 

To soothe our griefs, our woes allay— 
To heal the heart by misery riven— 
Change earth into an embryo heaven— 

And drive life’s fiercest cares away. 





Trayets 1n Turkey, Ecypr, anp Arasia.* 


Tue world is perpetually complaining of the disagreement and 
contradictions discoverable in the relations of different travellers ; 
and many, with more acumen than charity, endeavour ‘to account 
fer these discrepancies by supposing that some of the parties have 
availed themselves of the ancient privilege of those who visit strange 
countries, or ‘go down to the seain ships.’ There are, however, 
more ways than one of explaining the matter. In the first place, 
each traveller, perched upon his individuality, if we may hazard 
such an expression, as upon a tower, regards mankind from a pecu- 
liar point of view, and through the medium of his own pre-con- 
ceived opinions, prejudices, and habits. Moreover, in passing 
through a foreign land, some men enjoy more, and others fewer 
opportunities, and are more or less capacitated for observation by 
health or sickness, riches er poverty, youth or age. These things 
influence the relations of travellers more than might at first be ima- 
gined. For example, let us suppose two men, equally desirous of 
correctly representing what they behold, to visit a distant country ; 
of these the one shall be pious, the other the reverse, and the people 
visited neither the one nor the other, just as all great nations, taken 
collectively, are found to be. The former of our travellers, how- 
ever, finding them below his standard, will describe them as an irre- 
ligious, or, at least, a lukewarm people; while the latter, on the 
other hand, observing them far to exceed his standard, on this point 
will, in all probability, represent them as superstitious. And the 
reader, who does not maturely reflect upon the matter, or does not 
perceive from what very different points of view those two men con- 
templated the same people, will be apt, and very naturally too, to 
conclude that they contradict each other, and are guilty of misrepre- 
sentation. 

We have been led into this train of reflections from observing the 
tone in which Mr. Madden’s travels are composed. It differs con- 
siderably from that which has been adopted by the generality of 
travellers in the East, and may sometimes, perhaps, mislead. the 
reader ; but, upon the whole, it is the tone of a shrewd and able 
observer, and is well calculated to impress the reader with respect 
for the traveller’s abilities. Occasionally we remark in Mr. Madden 
a touch of the old prejudice, that countries, which have often been 
travelled over, are therefore well known. No opinion can be more 
erroneous. People generally read travels as they read romances, for 
the interest of the narrative, for the emotions they give rise to,—in 





* ¢ Travels in Turkey, Egypt, Nubia, and Palestine, in 1824, 1825, 1826, 
and 1827. By R. R. Madden, Esq., M.R.C.S. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 
Colburn. 1829,’ 
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short, for any thing but information. ‘They are, therefore, always 
ready to take up a new book of travels through any country what- 
ever, perhaps through a country they have often read about, in 
pteference to one with which they have no acquaintance, as they 
may hope to detect the traveller in some trifling error, and thus 
gratify their vanity, while they are ministering to their curiosity. 
Besides, it is not in the country, but in the traveller, that the source 
of originality of remark is found. Travels through London and 
Middlesex, by a man of genius, would possess infinite novelty and 
interest, and would really contain remarks on manners, national 
character, customs, scenery, antiquities, &c., which would be new to 
every soul in London. No country will ever be exhausted, and 
mueh less the romantic and magniticent regions of the East, where 
every thing we hear or see recals a thousand plensing associations, 
and sends the mind roaming backward over the delightful recollec- 
tions of childhood and youth. 


The work of Mr. Madden is at once an illustration and a proof 
of the truth of our position, it treats of countries which have been 
a thousand times visited, a thousand times described ; yet it abounds 
in novel remarks, in fresh and excellent illustrations of manners, 
and in materials for forming a just conception of the condition and 
character of the Orientals, which are no where else to be found. It 
will and ought to rise at once into celebrity, and take prece- 
dence of a thousand-and-one dreary volumes on the same coun- 


tries, which have had their day, and are already going the way of 
all books of their class. 


It would be unjust not to. add, that besides their literary merits, 
these, volumes have another, that of breathing throughout an air of 
benevolence and philanthropy, which, we think, will be apt to 
conciliate the feelings of the reader more surely than even the most 
consummate artifices of rhetoric. 


Although the work contains remarks on various countries besides 
Egypt, we shall confine ourselyes for the present to this singular 
and celebrated land, and that race of men who have alternately 
tasted the delights of rule, and the bitterness of servitude, within its 
borders. _We mean the Arabs, It is, in fact, to this portion of his 
work, that the traveller himself appears to attach most, importance, 
for he has evidently elaborated it with more care, and enlivened it 
with more spirit and humour, than the other parts of the volumes ; 
and in general the author and his readers agree respecting the com- 
patative merits of different portions of a work, 


A well grounded fear of the poison and pistol-balls of the Turks 
having hastened the departure of Mr. Madden from Candia, he 
removes to Egypt, and takes up his abode at Alexandria. On 
arriving at this city, the first object of importance which the tra- 
veller sees is Pompey’s Pillar, and accordingly it never fails to 
occupy the extreme foreground in his description of the country. 
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From this common-place piece of mechanism, we expected, how- 
ever, that the book of Mr. Madden would have been free ; but it 
was perhaps introduced for the sake of the anecdote with which it 
concludes, and which, though not very striking, is assuredly the 
only portion of it that is worth any thing. 

«I made two fruitless attempts ‘to ascend, but 1 found jt impos- 
sible ; an Irish lady, however, a Miss Talbot, had the courage to 
mount, and breakfasted on the summit ; she wrote a letter to Mr. 
Salt, dated from “ the top of Pompey’s Pillar ;” Mr. Salt sent an 
answer, purporting to come from “the bottom of Joseph’s well,” 
which he confesses was written in his parlour.’ 


We always understood that the Frank..population of. this pro- 
fligate city was any thing but immaculate; but our beau ideul of 
rascality fell short, we must confess, of the reality, unless .Mr. 
Madden’s picture be a little overcharged, which we have: not the 
slightest reason to suspect. He observes, and no.doubt correctly, 
that Alexandria is the refugium peccatorum of all Europe ; the place 
where men who have the misfortune to escape the gallows or the 
gallies, cluster together, to pollute. their souls with new. abomi- 
nations, and plunge more deeply than ever into guilt., Among 
these incarnate demons, to whom nothing is. more common than 
assassination and poisonings, when a man goes out to dinner,. he 
takes emetics and a stomach-pump along with him, as people take 
their snow-shoes in Lapland, or an umbrella in, London. , To give 
the reader an example of the way in which the Franks treat each 
other in Egypt, we copy, the following anecdote, which will bring 
to the reader’s recollection many passages in the history of Italy. 


«I was seized with dysentery, in ednsequence of leaving my win- 
dow open at night, the first week of the Nocta. An Italian physi- 
cian, of the greatest eminence, who had failed:as:a merehant, was 
brought to me by my friends. I did not 'wish it, but they ‘desired 
it, as my danger was imminent. The’ first thing he proposed, was 
to put ice to my abdomen, and ordered me to drink nothing but ice, 
“ to keep down the inflammation.” I thought this very strange; I 
objected to it, but he silenced me by the assurance that he had 
practised fifteen years in the country, and had found ice the. only 
specific for dysentery. My mind was enfeebled by the disease, as 
well as my body; I suffered him to apply the ice: two hours after 
it, my symptoms were fearfully augmented ; the pain was exctuci- 
ating ; and I thought my last tour on earth was nearly finished, 
and that my mortal pilgrimage was to end in Alexandria. 


‘.I gave orders to admit the doctor no more, I took scruple doses 
of calomel, for. three successive days, twice a day; the third day 
my, mouth was affected, and: from that moment. every bad symp- 
tom ceased. Did this quondam merchant want to, dispatch me, or 
was his remedy prescribed through mere ignorance ? I dare not de- 
termine ; but, as I am the medical attendant of Mr. Salt; and have 
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thus interfered with this man, I think it not unlikely that the faculty 
wish me elsewhere. At all events, they get rid of one another not 
unfrequently. The husband of a lady who is now married to one of 
the merchants here was poisoned, her son informed me, by a Jew 
physician of great eminence. This learned Hebrew is the most 
unprincipled. man in Egypt; and, L think, principally on that ac- 
count, the most esteemed doctor. I first met him in Constanti- 
nople, when he. was banished from Egypt by the Pacha. But the 
Christians.could not do without him : he got permission to return ; 
and still is the reputed Hippocrates and Apollo of the Franks.’ 


While we are upon this subject we shall copy another brief, but 
highly characteristic’ passage, with which the reader cannot but be 
struck. We ought, however, to premise that Mr. Madden should 
have discovered something: worse to say of the thirteen republicans, 
hereafter enumerated among fraudulent bankrupts and atheists, 
than the mere fact that ‘ they were’ outlaws, since it has heretofore 
happened tu the best of men to be outlawed by tyrants and op- 
pressors.. . Neither does the mere fact of their being found in com- 
pany with cut-throats. and poisoners, tell very strongly against them, 
for Mr. Madden himself was there, Let the reader, however, take 
the passage as it stands. 

‘ T have been at Frank parties where the Society was’ select, ‘and 
on one occasion, an old Levanter gave me an outline’ of the com- 
pany: ‘he pointed out nine fraudulent bankrupts, thirteen republican 
outlaws, five avowed atheists, ‘four physicians who‘had never stu- 
died physic, one who had escaped from the galleys in Genoa, ‘and 
had made the largest fortune of all, another who had poisoned his 
confrére, and another who had done as much for his wife. Two of 
these have'since died,~-one of the plague, abandoned by every hu- 
man creature ; the other of malignant fever, surrounded by people 
whose intentions he dreaded: his death was the most horrid I ever 
witnessed ;'\E:saw him shudder when the drink was:handed to him, 
deeming it: was poisoned. 

‘ The unfortunate man had’ been the most celebrated doctor in 
Egypt ; his habits were congenial to those of the Franks, who loved 
him because they feared him. 

‘In the party I. mentioned there were likewise three pensioned 
spies of the government, half a dozen French officers, who had just 
abandoned the service of the Greeks, and were now going against 
them, in the pay of the Turks ;. and several professed gamblers, 
one of whom, a Greek merchant of good repute. I saw thrust out 
of the Casino, for stealing money off a card table. Such are the 
gentlemen who compose the society of Alexandria, of which, thank 
Heaven, my intercourse with Mr. Salt rendered me independent, 
so long as I had’ the good fortune to be under his roof.’ 


From these outcasts of Christendom, we, turn to the travellers 
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account of Mohammed Ali, the present pasha and viceroy of Egypt. 
Owing to his active and persevering exertions to sabdue the Morea, 
and his far more praiseworthy endeavours to let in upon his adopted 
country a ray of European civilization, a considerable degree of 
interest has long been felt in Europe respecting the character and 
fortunes of this man. His barbaric court is, moreover, partly 
composed of Christians, or at least, of persons born in Christian 
countries, and the Englishmen who directly or indirectly forward 
his views, are not a few. For these reasons Mohammed Ali is a 
personage who may be considered to be absolutely popular in this 
country, and every thing which concerns him must possess a certain 
interest for the greater number. The history of his fortunes, too, 
is a remarkable exemplification of the truth, that the machinery 
of society is constructed in the East upon principles very different 
from those which regulate its movement in Europe ; and that what, 
for want of a better name, is called Fortune, has there much mere 
ample room to exhibit its fantastic tricks in than here with us. 


Mohammmed Ali is a native of Salonica, and commenced his 
career in his native place as a servant. From this station he passed 
to that of a common soldier, and gradually rose, by dint of courage 
and perseverance, to the rank of Byn Bashi, orcolonel. Arriving 
in Egypt during the sway of the Mamelukes, he first signalized him- 
self in the conflicts between the rival Beys, and afterwards between 
the Beys and the Turkish Pashas. Taking advantage of a fortunate 
moment, when both the Mamelukes and the Turks were off their 
guard, he proclaimed himself Pasha of Egypt, and pretending, of 
course, to be vested with the authority of the Sublime Porte, seized 
upon Grand Cairo. At first the Sultan dissembled his rage and 
indignation, expecting that, according to custom, the usurper 
would fall almost spontaneously into his clutches. He allowed 
him, therefore, to take his full swing, secretly intending, however, 
to come in charitably to his aid, when he should have loaded his 
soul with guilt, and his coffers with plunder, and administer the 
sovereign remedy of the bow-string. But when he saw year after 
year roll away, still leaving the fortunate adventurer firmly seated 
upon what may, very properly, be termed the throne of Egypt, his 
conscience grew a little uneasy, and he began to meditate seriously 
upon the means of hastening Mohammed's admission into para- 
dise ; for, as the reader is aware, every person murdered by the 
Sultan’s order is regarded as a martyr. ‘The usual means of filling 
up the Turkish martyrology—that is, poison and assassination— 
were repeatedly tried, but unhappily without effect; while the 
crafty Pasha, who understood the full extent of | his highness’s 
affection for him, redoubled his expressions of loyalty at every fresh 
attempt which was made to murder him, and every year became 
more and more assiduous and exact in forwarding the tribute to 
Constantinople. , 
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‘The Sultan, however,’ says Mr. Madden, ‘was not deceived ; 
he received. the tribute of the Giaour Pacha (for such Mohammed 
Ali is called in Constantinople to this day, on account of his inter- 
course with. Christians), but his head was still wanted to adorn the 
gate of the Seraglio.’ 

By pursuing this judicious system of policy, Mohammed Ali 
every day strengthened the foundations of his power, and felt him- 
self becoming more and more independent of the Porte. As the 
Pasha’s conduct’ appears to Europeans a little too politic for that 
of a Turk, they suspect the intervention of European craft, and 
attribute to M. Drovetti, the French Consul, the honour of detect- 
ing the clumsy plots of the Sultan. 

“Mohammed Ali was now firmly fixed in his government, and it 
was evident that something more than Turkish wisdom preserved 
him in it. ‘Telegraphs were established from Alexandria to Cairo ; 
and every insurrection which begun, was disconcerted in the space 
of a few hours. ‘The Mamelukes deemed his agents supernatural, 
but his only agent was M. Drovetti, the French Consul. This 
gentleman still holds the office of Consul, and he it was whose 
prudence and dexterity seated Mohammed Ali on the throne. Every 
measure of the ljatter was of his planning; and the Viceroy well 
knows: that'to him the success of his ambition is wholly due. 
Drovetti is the most perfect courtier in his manners and appear- 
ance I ever met; the elegance of his address is only surpassed by 
the depth of bis dissimulation, and the skilfulness of bis subterfuge. 
There is, however, something: terrible in his countenance; and as 
he stalks along the plain of Alexandria every evening, muffled up 
in his white bernous, the Franks are seen to retire with a sort 
of deferential horror, and whisper, as he passes, “ Make way for 
Catiline.”’ 


We observe that,. from some cause or another, Mr. Madden is 
peculiarly desirous of associating M. Drovetti with Mohammed 
Ali in all the honours of those atrocious strokes of policy which 
are usually denominated Machiavellian. Among these, the principal, 
undoubtedly, is the slaughter of the Mameluke Beys, which, how- 
ever it may be palliated by some, and justified by others, was an 
action for which the gallows or the impaling-stake would have 
been too slight a reward. We cannot consent to view the murder 
& la Turque.. Murder is murder, and treachery is treachery, 
whether at Cairo or London; and although it may in one place 
be visited with less odium than in another, the man who is capable 
of it at all, would be guilty of it anywhere, under favourable cir- 
cumstances. Let the reader observe, however, Mr. Madden’s view 
of the matter. 

* What share he had in the destruction of the Mamelukes I know 
not ; but, in his quality of privy counsellor, it is to be presumed 
the bloody business was not transacted without his knowledge : of 
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the expediency of the policy which dictated the measure,:I believe 
there can be little doubt, considering the matter “@ la: Turque.” 
The Mamelukes or Mohammed. Ali. must: have fallen ;. the’ Viceroy 
determined it should be the former. He invited them toa gtand 
feast, said to be given in honour of his son, at the/citadel, and for 
the alleged purpose of a reconciliation, with the Beys, for whom it 
was reported he had prepared magnificent presents. . The Mame-, 
lukes distrusted the Pasha’s sudden friendship ; they resolved not 
to attend the banquet. The emissaries_of_ the Pasha laboured to 
conVince them that their suspicion was.unfounded ; and they pre-, 
vailed at last on the generous-minded, Mamelukes (for,such they. 
were) to trust to the honour and , hospitality of Mohammed.Ali, 
They went to the feast, they were received with every. demonstration 
of friendship ; but the Pasha was not to be seen ; the Beys suspected 
treachery; they looked to the doors by which they entered the 
citadel; but they were fast closed ; immediately a galling fire of 
musquetry, from the surrounding parapets, opened upon them; 
there was no escape ; they looked their murderers in the face.; 
they called for quarter, but there was no mercy ; they shook their 
swords at their assassins, but they were beyond their reach, 


‘A soldier, who assisted at the massacre, informed. me, that the 
poor wretches, in their despair, kept running to and fro,.from‘one 
door to another, vainly seeking .a. .place of, safety, until:there was 
not a single Mameluke left standing, . The. greater| number ‘were 
despatched, but many, were only wounded ; the ferocious! soldiers 
now descended from the walls, and cut. and..hacked, the. expiring 
Beys. I asked the soldier, if it was not a sorry sight? He said; 
it was lamentable to see such fine clothes as they wore spoiled with 
blood ! 

‘ The Pasha all this time was shut up in a turret of \the:citadel, 
looking at the slaughter of his guests. 

The remarks of Mr. Madden upon the manufactories of Egypt, 
and ‘the policy of introducing them into the country, we regard as 
the weakest part of his whole work. ‘The Delta, it must’ be ‘con- 
fessed, appears to be’ designed by’ nature to be an agricultural 
country ; but there are parts of Egypt  whéré’ agriculture is im- 
possible, and there are also persons in Egypt who are’ wanted 
neither for wielding the, plough nor the sickle. 'No«country; in 
short, should be exclusively agricultural, manufacturing, or com- 
mercial ;, since, the genius. of some men incline them to one’elass 
of pursuits, and that of others to callings quite’ opposite. “In con- 
tending against the, propriety of the introduction of! manufactories; 
on account of. the peculiar nature of the atmosphere, and the’ trou- 
blesome minuteness of the sand, which. insinuates itself into the 
machinery, apd clogs the wheels,.even-of a watch; Mr.'Maddén 
appears, to forget the fact, that: ancient Egypt: was renowned for~ 
her manutfactories; and;that of old. her) fine linen’ was'so much sought ’ 
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afterpas her mummies ‘are now. To speak the truth, we fear that 
our ingenious traveller's principal reason for decrying the manufac- 
tories of the land of crocodiles, is, that they have been introduced 
into the country by the advice of the Catiline who is supposed to 
have plotted the destruction of the Mameluke Beys. 

There is one public work of Mohammed Ali—the canal, about 
forty miles long, from Alexandria to the Nile—of which Mr. 
Madden appears to speak with praise. The execution of all such 
great undertakings, however, is invariably attended in the East by 
the most wanton sacrifices of human life; and our traveller re- 
marks, that of the three hundred thousand men employed at diffe- 
rent periods in excavating the Alexandrian canal, not less than 
twenty thousand perished from hard usage. 

‘In Egypt, when any public work is to be done, soldiers are sent 
to surround the villages ; the unfortunate peasants are taken prison- 
ers and linked to. one another, and marched, sometimes. hundreds 
of miles from their homes and families, to the, place of employment, 
where, to use a vulgar expression, they get more kicks than half- 
pence. Here the poor naked fel/ahs are to be seen digging the soil 
with their fingers, to excavate a temporary canal, or raising, water 
in baskets to irrigate the soil : how the work is accomplished, Hea- 
ven only knows ; but the task-masters are seen armed with their 
whips, parading amongst the labourers, lashing, right and left the 
lazy and the ‘weak; ' and when the work is finished, they get checks 
on the Sheik or Kaimacan, for payment of a piastre a day, three- 
pence halfpenny of our money.’ 

The persons, whose lives were there prodigally squandered away, 
were Arab’ péasants, men endowed by nature with the kindliest 
affections, and the most generous souls. On this point almost all 
travellers: agree, ‘however they may differ upon others ; and Mr. 
Madden, whose acuteness we have already noticed, loses no oppor- 
tunity of dwelling. upon the inexhaustible good humour, the frank 
hospitality, the open, confiding, generous temper of the Arabs. Of 
the numerous anecdotes, which are related in these volumes to their 
honour, we shall select two or, three brief ones, in corroboration of 
our opinion of this primitive people; The first of these relates to 
an old schoolmaster of Upper Egypt. 

‘ It was impossible, however, to observe so much gaiety and good 
humour, ,in, a. country which may better be called the grave, than 
the mother of her children, without feeling pleasure. I was in high 
spirits, when suddenly I perceived something biting my leg; I put 
down my hand: and ‘discovered a scorpion, the first I had seen in 
Egypt... The pain was hardly perceptible; but I felt rather uncom- 
fortable about! the consequences, and expressed my alarm to an old 
Arab who sat near me ;’he very good naturedly led me to a coffee- 
house, and, without asking my consent to doctor me, he proceeded 
to boil.a small quantity: of olive oil, then took a bit of his own old 
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turban, dipped it in the oil, and applied it, hotter than I could well 
bear, to the bite. I let him have his way ; for, in such cases, I 
think the people of the country are better judges of remedies than a 
college of doctors. I was right in thinking so, for I suffered no in- 
convenience whatever from tbe accident. I offered my old physi- 
cian, who turned out to be a schoolmaster, a fee of a few piastres, 
but he would not accept of a paras.’ 

Upon the physical constitution and manners of the Bedouins, the 
traveller observes : 


‘ It is almost incredible on what a small quantity of food the Be- 
douins subsist. 1 found the ordinary allowance of a Bisharein Arab 
did not exceed twelve ounces a day of black bread and salt cheese, 
with a few dried dates ; and there was hardly any disease amongst 
them. I never saw hardier people ; their frames were slender, but 
their activity was surprising, and their fine black eyes sparkled with 
intelligence and animation. Had they lived in towns, they would 
have consumed four times as much food, and their infirmities would 
have been at least fourfold. Abernethy erred not in asserting that 
we eat and drink twice more than we require: I should say, three 
times more than does us good.’ 


During his travels in Upper Egypt, the author was. apprehended, 
and brought before a magistrate, under a charge of sheep-stealing ; 
and his account of this adventure, though it represents the Arabs in 
their degraded state, is at once honourable to their character, and 
creditable to his own talents, 

‘ In the evening it was our, custom to send the crew ashore, to 
milk the first goats and buffaloes they, met with. One night, after 
doing so, some Arab- shepherds, who were tending their flock on 
the river side, imagined our men had a design on their sheep, and 
actually pretended there was one missing. My companion, hearing 
this, unfortunately began to bleat, like a sheep, in, the chamber of 
the kangea. 


‘ The Arabs, who only made. the, charge of the theft for the pur- 
pose of extorting money, now thought they had lost one in. reality. 
Our Reis and the crew protested. their innocence, offering to let 
them search the boat, but nothing would satisfy them. I lost all 
patience, and threatened to shoot the man who laid hold. of the 
gunnel of our boat. The crew at last offered to refer the business 
to the Sheik of the village. This was agreed to. 

‘ The Reis and myself marched off to the Sheik el; belled’s house, 
surrounded by twenty or thirty Arabs, and there, the robbery was 
gravely stated ; half a dozen ragged children were produced as wit- 
nesses ; they all pointed at,me.as the person who, decoyed the flock 
to the river side. The name of. Frangy was. enough, to get.a,thou- 
sand witnesses against a Christian. A take dai a 

‘ The thing looked serious: in England a man might be hanged 
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on such testimony; but, nevertheless, I was exceedingly amused ; 
it was the first time I was ever brought before a tribunal of justice; 
and to appear there on a charge of sheep-stealing was so singular, 
that, when I was called on by the Sheik for my defence, I burst 
into laughter. 

‘ No Arab can withstand the influence of good humour ; he can 
resist reason, but he cannot mirth—he is proof against rage, but a 
smile overcomes him ; his tympanum is inured to vituperation and 
his tongue to invective, but the ludicrous triumphs over all. Let 
his opponent only relax his features, let a bystander only say some- 
thing ridiculous, the choler of the Arab vanishes into thin air ; in 
short, he cannot resist good humour. 

‘ The Sheik el belled; who should have committed me for con- 
tempt of court, was the first to catch the contagion of my mirth ; 
his’ big sides shook again with laughter; my accusers, who’ pre- 
setved their gravity, so long as I did not stare them in the face, 
exclaimed to one another, “ Wallah Magnoon!” “ By G— he is 
mad !’’ and then they laughed even louder than the justice. 


‘ At length, when the Sheik recovered his grayity, he again 
questioned the Reis about the lost sheep ; but here I cut the matter 
short by pulling the Viceroy’s firman out of my pocket, in which I 
was styled “the prince of hakkims, the most learned among the 
learned, and the friend and hakkim bashi of the English Consul ; 
the friend of his Royal Highness.” 

‘ The consternation of the Arabs was highly amusing ; the Sheik 
el belled placed the firman on the crown of his head, kissed it, and 
made many exctises for having detained me a moment on such a 
foolish charge. I invited him aboard my kangea; he and my 
accusers fullowed sie, and I regaled them all with pipes and coffee. 
There the fellows sat on my carpet, all courtesy and politeness, who, 
a few minutés before, were indicting me on a charge of felony. We 
parted the best friends in the world, having thoroughly convinced 
them we had not stolen even a lamb.’ 

’ Man is naturally a hospitable animal, and the Arabs, who have 
not’ yet had their original’ propensities worn’ away by civilization, 
still indulge in the luxury of entertaining strangers, and receiving 
in return the tale of their adventures. 

‘Two days before our arrival here (Thebes) we were destitute of 
every thing; we could get no provisions in the villages. One 
evening I was begging to purchase a little milk ; an old Arab ob- 
served that I had been refused, he took my companion by the hand, 
and said, “Follow me; whatever I have you shall have the half of 
it.” He “gave us about a gallon of milk, and a score of douro 
leaves. I offered him five or six piastres in return; a sum, in 
Upper Egypt, equivalent to ten times the amount in England; and 
he who knows the misery of the Arabs can best appreciate the hos- 
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pitable feeling which could prompt the refusal of so large a sum. 
The old man stroked his white beard, “ La la! hawadgi,’ said he; 
“TI do not want your money ; why should I take any for a mouth- 
ful of bread; does it not all come from God ?” 

“He pointed to heaven as he spoke; and, as this simple and 
beautiful expression passed his lips, I thought it gained additional 
impressiveness from the natural dignity of his manner, and the un- 
studied elegance of his Arab oratory.’ 

There are rogues, however, among all nations, as most persons, 
we suppose, will allow ; and, as a contrast to the above stories, we 
will now copy a passage describing the renowned exploits of one of 
this respectable class of men, who lived, and perhaps still lives, by 
manufacturing mummies, and laughing at our Frank beards. The 
passage is, moreover, valuable as an illustration of manners. 


‘The Libyan mountain, on the north-west side of Thebes, contains 
the tombs ; they perforate the mountain from top to bottom ; the 
lowest are the most highly finished; these are inhabited by the 
Arabs, about three bundred of whom miserably exist in these 
sepulchres of pride. The, staple commodity of Gourna consists in 
mummies; the Arabs find it easier to live by selling dead men, 
than by the toil of husbandry. In the sale of mummies, I disco- 
vered such frauds, that I have no hesitation in saying, in all the 
cabinets of Europe, there are not probably twenty mummies in the 
same coffins in which they were originally deposited. 


‘ I attended an old inhabitant of a tomb for several days ; he had 
a bad fever, of which his son had died a few days before my arrival. 
I had the good fortune to cure this old troglodyte, and his gratitude 
was unbounded. I was in the habit of sitting with him daily, on 
my return from my researches iu the tombs. His dwelling was in 
the most spacious chamber of a superb sepulchre,* the walls, were 
covered with ancient paintings ; the roof was supported by four 
magnificent pillars, his divan was formed of an inverted coffin, and 
the lamp, which feebly illumined this gloomy chamber, was made 
of the cover of an alabaster vase. Various antique utensils fur- 
nished his cupboard, and the screen which separated the woman’s 
alcove from the common chamber, was formed principally of the 
linen cloth torn from the mummies. It was with great difficulty 
I could prevail on him to let me visit the interior of the tomb ; I 
did so, however, on the condition of not telling any thing of what 
I saw to the Franks at Gourna, and to my utter surprise, the first 





‘* In the paintings of this chamber, I observed five different sorts of 
musical instruments ; jugglers were depicted in the act of swallowing fire, 
dancing on ropes, standing on their heads; asses were rearing on their 
hind legs, the cross accurately painted on their backs ;: women were dancing 
precisely like the modern Arab ‘alme ;‘and only six primitive colours were 
employed in the representations of all these objects.’ 
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thing I observed, at the extremity of the gallery, was a manufac- 
ture of mummies.. Three’ beautiful mummy-cases were laid open, 
an ordinary mummy was placed in the last, the original one having 
been previously pillaged ; and what convinced me of the fraud, was 
several new wooden pegs lying on the cover of the large case, un- 
doubtedly intended as substitutes to the old ones, which had been 
broken in bursting open the external case. There are generally 
three cases, and the nails which join them are made of hard wood. 
I asked no questions, I knew it would be useless ; but my eye was 
inquisitive for the few moments I remained, and some red paint in 
a coffee-cup beside the coffins, left me no doubt of the justice of 
my first suspicion. 

‘I proceeded, through a narrow passage, into another cave, 
which was literally crammed with mummies, placed in horizontal 
layers, as they had been, in all probability, deposited some thou- 
sands of years ago. Not one was upright, as Herodotus describes 
them to have been; and, indeed, in all the sepulchres I have been, 
I never found a mummy in a standing posture ; the great proof of 
this fallacy is, that, that in the tombs of the kings, each sarcophagus 
is placed on its bottom, and not on end. But what astonished me 
in the tomb of my old friend, the troglodyte, far more than the folly 
of the Egyptians, or the skill of the embalmers, was the indiffer- 
ence of the little children of the old man’s son to the horrors of the 
place: four of them, the eldest not exceeding eight years of age, 
had crawled after me through every gloomy passage; and new, in 
the chamber where the dreariness of the scene, and the sickening 
sight of these cadaverous mummies made me shudder, they sat on 
the broken coffins, pulling about the rigid arms of the dead bodies, 
and playing with the gilded fingers of one mummy which had evi- 
dently been dragged from a coffin. Not a particle of fear had these 
little troglodytes ; and why, indeed, should they? They were born 
in a sepulchre, they were accustomed to death, their little eyes saw 
less of living men than of livid corpses: if their mother wished to 
frighten them, she spoke not of graves and hobgoblins, she talked 
to them of Christians ; she could not terrify their souls with objects 
which were always within their sight, and she could hardly shut 
them up in a much darker room than that in which they first saw 
the lamp which “ made darkness visible” around him.’ 


The following mode of proving a pistol to be English, has, at 
least, the merit of originality. ‘The logician is the governor of 
Damietta. 

‘I sometimes accompanied him in his excursions on the Nile ; 
he was a capital sportsman, and made it a point to fire at birds with 
a single ball: in this-way 1 have seen him kill sparrows repeatedly, 
indeed, he very rarely missed. Oue day I was disputing the excel- 
lence of an officer's pistol who sat by me; he would have it that 
it was an English pistol, though it was really a German one; when 
I assured him it was not English, he very deliberately primed it, 
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and, retiring to the distance of four or five yards, he fired between 
my legs, as I sat on a high bench, at a jar, about twenty feet dis- 
tant ; he smashed the jar, and said, in a triumphant tone,,“ Well, 
is that an English pistol or not ?’’— Oh, most. undoubtedly,” said 
I, “it must be English :” had I hesitated, he would have. fired the 
other in tke same direction ; and it.is not, very pleasant to,haye a 
drunken Turk shooting between one’s legs.’ 

When Volney went among the Bedouins, he was tempted, he 
says, by various generous offers, to pitch;his tent in the desert, and 
become an Arab. Mr. Madden experienced very similar treatment 
from the children of Ismael, and, in his description of it, uses almost 
the same language as the great French traveller, and felt, he says, 
an equally strong desire to accept the offer of the Sheik. 


‘We found a camp of Bedouins in the adjoining plains, who 
were of the same tribe as our guides, and with them we remained 
for the night ; we did not wait for an invitation into a tent, we en- 
tered the first we met, and we found a welcome. 


‘An Arab woman, who was spinning goats’ wool in the interior, 
gave us the salaam of peace, bid us sit down, and removed her 
two children to the next tent. I purchased a lamb for dinner, 
which she roasted entire, thrusting a long piece of wood through 
it, and turning it over a brisk fire of chopped straw and camel's 
dung; two little Arabs performed the office of turnspits. The 
savoury odour of my lamb spread through the whole encampment ; 
I was presently surrounded by at least a score of Bedouins. I in- 
vited their Sheik and four of their chief men to dinner, and with 
these, and my two Bedouin guides, I sat down to my repast; it 
consisted of a large wooden bowl of boiled rice, in the centre of 
which was placed the roasted lamb. I saw the eyes of my guests 
sparkle with pleasure, as they surveyed the trencher. They ‘all took 
their large knives out of their girdles, and deposited them in a circle 
on the ground ; the Sheik then said grace, and, to my mind, it was 
the most impressive thanksgiving 1 ever witnessed; he took a 
piece of bread, raised it towards heaven, then put it'to his lips, and 
simply repeated the word “ Allah!” Ina minute there were five- 
and-thirty or forty fingers plunged into the pilaw, and speedily as 
many into the lamb: but all the hurry prevented not the Sheik 
from politely picking out the choicest bits, and presenting them to 
me with his greasy fingers. 

‘When dinner was ended, I produced the rakee bottle; but not 
one of them would take a drop. Pipes and coffee pleased them 
infinitely better, and we sat smoking till ten o'clock. _ Love stories 
were related of young men who entertained the fatal. passion for 
girls of another tribe, and how they pined till they had no shadows, 
and their faces became as small as olives. 1 sang an Arab song, 
which I learned in Upper Egypt, called “ By awani’ a favourite 
sentimental air of theirs, and never were people so delighted. ‘They 
swore I was no Christian, to flatter me ; that ] was good enough 
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to be a Bedouin ; and I so completely gained the heart of the old 
Sheik, that he actually besought me to remain with him. He said, 
God made me for a Bedouin ; and that I should have the best Arab 
horse of his, if I remained. He swore by his beard, he would give 
me, not only a horse, but a tent likewise, and that I should be as his 
own son ! 

« © But what am I todo,” said I, “ fora harem? you know I do 
not sully, and what woman would marry a man who does not per- 
form the ablutions ?” 

«« Allah Karim,” said the good old Bedouin: “ God will make 
you a believer in course of time, and my own daughter shall be 
your wife, if you consent to join our tribe.” 

«« But,” said I, “ what would my father and mother think of 
me, if I stayed away from them in their old age ?” 


‘ « Ifyou had a father,” replied the Sheik, “ you would not have 
left him to wander in the Desert! What business have you in it, 
—to see the sands? to look upon the sky ? have you not the sand 
and the sky in your own country? and if your father’s beard was 
grey, would you abandon him to visit the poor Bedouins?” “ Be- 
dowee mesquin !” 

‘1 hardly knew what answer to make to this simple observation ; 
he saw that my thoughts were far away, and with true Bedouin 
courtesy, he endcavoured to make amends for what he conceived 
to be the occasion of a painful reminiscence. 

«« Malesh hawadgi malesh !” he replied in a good-humoured 
tone, “ itis no matter; perhaps they treated you badly; perhaps 
they did not love you; your face, perhaps, was black to them ; but 
it shines here ; and you shall have a horse and a gun, and a tent, 
and a harem, if you remain with us.” 


‘ Had I not been bound to my own country by one or two in- 
dissoluble ties, I verily believe I should have become a Bedouin ; 
and at this moment have been an inhabitant of the Wilderness. I 
was delighted with their simplicity, with their hospitality, and above 
all with their independence. hat independence which they have 
preserved from time immemorial is reflected on their features from 
their hearts ; and the dignity of their countenances, and the noble- 
ness of their gait, distinguish both the men and women of their 
tribes from every other race of Egyptian and Syrian Arabs.’ 


Did our limits permit, we could easily extend this article with 
passages equally striking and amusing with those we have now laid 
before our readers ; but we must pause here, and, merely observe, in 
conclusion, that for extent of information, originality of remark, and 
easy vivacity of style, Mr. Madden’s travels have seldom been sur- 
passed ; and therefore we unhesitatingly recommend them to all 
those’ who feel an interest in the manners, character, and institu- 
tions of the Orientals. 





Tut Isutanp oF ATLANTIS. 
By tHE Rev. G. Croty. 
From the Forget-me-Not. 1826. 


Ou thou Atlantic, dark and deep, 
Thou wilderness of waves, 

Where all the tribes of earth might sleep 
In their uncrowded graves! 


The sunbeams on thy bosom wake, 
Yet never light thy gloom; 

The tempests burst, yet never shake 
Thy depths, thou mighty tomb ! 


Thou thing of mystery, stern.and drear, 
Thy secrets whe hath told ?— 

The warrior and his sword are there, 
The merchant and his gold. 


There lie their myriads in thy pall 
Secure from steel and storm ; 

And he, the feaster on them all 
The cankerworm. 


Yet on this wave the mountain’s brow 
Once glowed in morning beam ; 

And, like an arrow from the bow, 
Out sprang the stream ; 


And on its bank the olive grove, 
And the peach’s luxury, 

And the damask rose—the nightbird’s love— 
Perfumed the sky. 


Where art thou, proud ATLantis, now? 
W here are thy bright and brave? 

Priest, people, warriors’ living flow ? 
Look on that wave ! 

Crime deepened on the recreant land, 
Long guilty, long forgiven ; 

There power meer the bloody hand, 
There scoff’d at Heaven. 


The word went forth—the word of woe— 
The judgment-thunders pealed ; 

The fiery earthquake blazed below ; 
Its doom was sealed: 


Now on its halls of ivory 
Lie giant weed ‘and ocean slime, 
Burying from man’s and angel’s eye 
e land of crime. 





ANNALS AND ANTIQUITIES OF Rajast’ HAN.* 


We have already announced to our readers the appearance of 
this anxiously expected work. The peculiar character of the peuple, 
whose history and institutions were to be sketched, the well known 
ability of the author, and the opportunities enjoyed by him as po- 
litical agent to the Western States, ‘had all conspired to excite an 
interest in his labours, greater than is usually evinced in matters of 
Asiatic curiosity, and it is'due to Colonel Tod to ‘say, that in no 
one instance in which the ‘Annals and Antiquities of Rajast’han’ 
have been the subject of discussion, have we noticed an exception 
to the general and unqualified approbation with which they have 
been received. 


The basis of a work which is replete with materials of antiquarian 
and historical interest; was originally geographical. In the year 
1806, when the author was attached to the embassy to the Court of 
Sindia, the laborious research, the results of which are now before 
the public commenced. At that period so little was known of the 
geography of Rajast’han, that in the best maps then extant the 
position of the two capitals of Méwar, Oodipoor, and Cheetore, was 
reversed, and nearly all the central and western states were totally 
omitted. These errors were corrected by Colonel Tod, who con- 
siders it ample reward for ten years’ labour, that the geography 
of Rajast’han, which he presented in 1815, to Lord Hastings, 
became the. foundation of that illustrious commander's arrange- 
ments for the ensuing campaign. 


The copious data accumulated in the course of his surveys, 
respecting the history, the antiquities, and the customs of the 
Rajpoot tribes, induced Colonel Tod to extend his plan, or rather 
to engraft a new one, on that which he had previously entertained, 
and though it is impossible not to think highly of the labours by 
which the topographical features of this part of India were ascer- 
tained, we are inclined to consider ourselves under still greater 
obligations for the insight into the genius and manners of the 
people, which the volume before us affords. | Perhaps, indeed, there 
is no branch of Indian policy more worthy of anxious and deliberate 
investigation, than the character of our relations with the monarchs 
and great princes of Rajast’han. The warlike Rajpoot differs more 
from the timid and gentle. native of Bengal, than the people of any 
two European nations from each other. The terms of subjection, 
treaty, and alliance, which would obtain for us the grateful ac- 
knowledgments of the inhabitants of Eastern India, might excite dis- 
content and insurrection in the west. Already it has been too much 
our policy to frame general. regulations ow partial experience, and it 





* ¢Annals and Antiquities of Rajast’han, or the Central and Western 
Rajpoot States of India. Smith, Elder & Co., Cornhill.’ 
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is by no means uncommon, for men whose observations have been 
confined to the lower provinces, or to occasional glimpses of the 
banks of the Jumpa or the Ganges, to generalize the opinions 
they have formed with very limited opportunities of knowledge. 
Until the publication of the work before us, there was no part 
of India respecting which so much misconception prevailed as the 
western Rajpoot states; and we look upon the very valuable in- 
formation which it contains as an important portion of the evidence 
on which Parliament must proceed in providing for the future go- 
vernment of our East Indian empire. 

Previous to the erection of the Mohammedan monarchies of 
Mandoo and Ahmedabad, the provinces of Malwa and Guzzerat 
formed part of Rajasthan; at present it comprehends Méwar, 
Marwar, Bikaner, Kotirh, Boondi, Amber, Jesselmer, and the Indian 
desert, to the valley of the Indus. Of these provinces, Méwar, 
and Marwar are by far the most important, and a minute descrip- 
tion of the institutions, and the customs of their people, is consi- 
dered, by Colonel Tod, to afford a fair specimen of the remainder, 
and to obviate the necessity of particular details. 


After a learned dissertation on the genealogies of the Rajpoot 
tribes, we come to a very curious and interesting inquiry into the 
martial system which exists among them. A close examination of 
its peculiar features, has enabled Colonel Tod to discover a remark- 
able coincidence between the habits, notions, and governments of 
Europe, in the middle ages, and those now existing in Rajasthan. 
This is not a theory lightly adopted, and only ingeniously main- 
tained, but embraced on a careful comparison of the ancient feudal 
system of Europe with that which now prevails among the Raj- 
poots. We leave it those more versed in antiquarian lore to deter- 
mine whether the systems of feuds in Europe and Hindust’han, are 
of a common or different origin. Even if the resemblance were 
more striking than it is, it would not be necessary to conclude that 
the one was actually borrowed from the other. Both, as our author 
suggests, may have had the patriarchal form for its basis. ‘The 
‘natural seeds,’ says he, ‘ are implanted in every soil, but the tree did 
not gain maturity except in a favoured aspect. The perfection of 
the system in England is due to the Normans, who brought it from 
Scandinavia, whither it was probably conveyed by Odin, and the 
Sacasene, or by anterior migrations from Asia. Although specula- 
lative reasoning forms no part of my plan, yet, when I observe 
analogies on the subject, in the customs of the ancient German 
tribes, the Franks or Gothic races, I shall venture to note them: Of 
one thing there is no doubt, knowledge must have accompanied the 
tide of migration from the East; and from higher Asia emerged 
the Asi, the Catti, and the Cimbric: Lombards, who spread’ ‘the 
system in Scandinavia, Friesland, and Italy: ‘The’ analogies’ traced 
by the author are as strong-as can easily be conceived.” All’ the 
characteristics of tenure by military service, in’ Rajast’han, are pre- 
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cisely similar to, those which existed in feudal times in Europe. 
The mutual contract of support and fidelity between the chief and 
his, vassal, the essential principle of a fief, and the minor incidents 
of reliefs, escheats, aids, and wardships, are all observable in the 
relations bet ween the Rajpoots and their lords. 


Ifa doubt, says Colonel Tod, could exist, as to the principle of 
fiefs being similar in Rajast’han and in Europe, it might be set at 
rest bythe important question, long agitated by the feudal lawyers 
in Europe, whether the vassal is bound to follow the standard of his 
lord against bis own kindred, or against his sovereign, which, in 
these states is illustrated by a simple and universal ‘proof. If the 
question were put to a Rajpoot, to whom his service is due, whether 
to his chief or his sovereign, the reply would be—“ Rajca malik 
weh pat ca malik yeh”—He is the sovereign of the state,’ but this is 
my head; an ambiguous phrase, but well understood to imply ‘that 
his own immediate chief is the only authority he regards. ‘The 
attempt to define all the obligations of a vassal would be endless ; 
they involve all the duties of kindred, in addition to those of obe- 
dience. ‘To attend the court of his chief, never to absent himself 
without leave, to ride with him a hunting, to attend him at the court 
of his sovereign, or to war, and even give himself as a hostage for 
his release ; these are some of the duties of a Rajpoot vassal. 


In ‘ The Asiatic Journal,’ of last month, may be seen a very able 
and accurate analysis of that portion of the annals of Rajast’han, 
which is comprised in the History of Méwar. We had originally 
intended to have enriched ‘ The Oriental Herald’ with a similar com- 
pilation; but having read the above-mentioned review, and fully 
admitting the skill and fidelity of its execution, we are bound in 
justice to Colonel Tod, to say, that from it a very imperfect con- 
ception can be formed of the interest communicated by him to 
details which might be expected to exhaust the patience of ordinary 
teaders. We think it better, therefore, to transcribe a few charac- 
teristic specimens of our author’s style, than to incur the mortifica- 
tion of crowding within our narrow limits a jejune and meagre 
abstract of a work, consisting of eight hundred quarto pages, and 
abounding in splendid passages of historical and descriptive narra~ 
tion. With this view we have selected extracts from the ‘ Annals 
of Rajast’han,’ illustrative of the character and customs of the 
people, the exterior features of the country which they inhabit, and 
the relations which exist between them and our Government in 
India. 


‘ Noble Origin of the Rajpoot Race.’ 

‘If we compare the antiquity and illustrious descent of the dynas- 
ties which, have ruled, and some which continue to rule, the small 
sovereiguties of Rajasthan, with many of celebrity in Europe, supe- 
tiority will often attach to the Rajpoot. From the most remote 
periods, we can trace nothing ignoble, nor any vestige of vassal 
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origin. Reduced in power, circumscribed in territory, compelled to 
yield much of their splendour and many of the dignities of birth, 
they have not abandoned an iota of the pride and high bearing 
arising from a knowledge of their illustrious and regal descent. 
On this principle, the various revolutions in the Rana’s family never 
encroached ; and the mighty Jehangir himself, the emperor of the 
Moguls, became, like Czesar, the commentator on the history of the 
tribe of Sesodia. The potentate of the twenty-two Satrapies of 
Hiud, dwells with proud complacency on this Rajpoot king having 
made terms with him. He praises heaven, that what his immortal 
ancestor Baber, the founder of the Mogul dynasty, failed to do, the 
project in which Hemayoon had also failed, and in which the illus- 
trious Akbar, his father, had but partial success, was reserved for 
him. It is pleasing to peruse, in the commentaries of these con- 
querors, Baber and Jehangir, their sentiments with regard to these 
princes. We have the evidence of Sir Thomas Roe, the ambas- 
sador of Elizabeth to Jehangir, as to the splendour of this race : it 
appears throughout their annals and those of their neighbours. 


* Raktores of Marwar.—The Rahtores can boast a splendid pedi- 
gree; and if we cannot trace its source with equal certainty to such 
a period of antiquity as the Rana’s, we can, at all events, shew the 
Rahtore monarch, wielding the sceptre at Canouj, at the time the 
leader of an unknown tribe of the Franks was paving the way to- 
wards the foundation of the future kingdom of France. Unwieldly 
greatness caused the sudden fall of Canouj in the twelfth century, of 
which the existing line of Marwar is a renovated scion. 

‘ Sesodias of Méwar.—Méwar exhibits a marked difference from 
all the other states in her policy and. institutions. She was an old 
established dynasty when these renovated scions were in embryo. 
We can trace the losses of Méwar, but with difficulty, her. acquisi- 
tions ; while it is easy to note the gradual aggrandizement of 
Méwar and Ambér, and all the minor states. Méwar was composed 
of many petty states, whose ancient possessions formed an. allodial 
vassalage under the new dynasty. A superior independence of the 
control of the prince, arises from the peculiarity of the mode of 
acquisition ; that is, with rights similar to theallodial vassals of the 
European feudal system. 

‘ The poorest Rajpoot of this day retains all the pride of ancestry, 
often his sole inheritance : he scorns to hold the plough, or to use 
his lance but on horseback. In these aristocratic ideas he is sup- 
ported by his reception amongst his superiors, and the respect paid 
to. him by bis inferiors. The honours and privileges, and the gra- 
dations of rank, amongst the vassals of the Rana's house, exhibit a 
highly artificial and refined state of society. Each of the superior 
rank is entitled to a banner, kettle-drums preceded by heralds and 
silver maces, with peculiar gifts and personal honours, in comme- 
moration of some exploit of their ancestors. 
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‘The martial Rajpoots are not strangers to armorial bearings, 
now.,so, indiscriminately used in Europe. The great banner of 
Méwar exhibits a golden sun on a crimson field: those of the 
chiefs bear a dagger... Ambér displays the panchranga, or five- 
coloured flag., The lion rampant, on an argent field, is extinct with 
the state of Chanderi.’ 


‘ Delicacy of the Rajpoots.’ 


* If devotion to the fair sex be admitted as a criterion of civiliza- 
tion, the Rajpoot must rank high. His susceptibility is, extreme, 
and fires at the slightest offence to female delicacy, which he never 
forgives. A satirical impromptu, involving the sacrifice of Rajpoot 
prejudices, dissolved the coalition of the Raktores and Cutchwahas, 
and laid each prostrate before the Mahrattas, whom, when united, 
they had crushed ; and a jest, apparently trivial, compromised the 
right of primogeniture to the throne of Cheetore, and proved more 
disastrous in its consequences than the arms either of Moguls or 
Mahrattas. 


‘Lakba Rana was advanced in years, bis sons and grandsons 
established in suitable domains, when “the cocoa-nut came’ from 
Rinmul, prince of Marwar, to affiance his daughter with Chonda, the 
heir of Méwar. When the embassy was announced Chonda was 
absent, and the old chief was seated in his chair of state surrounded 
by his court. The messenger of Hymen was courteously received 
by Lakha, who observed, that Chonda would soon return and take 
the gage ; “for,” added he, drawing his fingers over his musta- 
chios, “I don’t suppose you send such playthings to an old grey- 
peard like me.” This little sally was of course applauded and re- 
peated ; but Chonda, offended at delicacy being sacrificed to wit, 
declined accepting the symbol which his father had, even in jest, 
supposed might be intended for him: and as it could not be re- 
turned without gross insult to Rinmul, the old Rana, incensed at 
his sou’s' obstinacy, agreed to accept it himself, provided Chonda 
would swear to renounce his birthright in the event of his having a 
son, and be to the child but “ the first of his Rajpoots.”” He swore 
by Eklinga to fulfil his father’s wishes. Mokulji was the issue of 
this union, and had attained the age of five, when the Rana resolved 
to signalize his finale, by a raid against the enemies of their faith, 
and to expel the “ barbarian” from the holy land of Gya. In an- 
cient times this was by no means uncommon, and we have several 
instances in the annals of these states of princes resigning the 
purple on the approach of old age, and by a life of austerity and 
devotion, pilgrimage and charity, seeking to make their peace with 
heaven “ for the sins inevitably committed by all.who wield a 
sceptre.” But when war was made against their religion by the 
Tartar proselyte to Islam, the Sutledge and the Caggar were as the 
banks of:the Jordan—Gya, their Jerusalem, their holy land ; and 
if there destiny>filled his cup, the Hindu chieftain was secure of 
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beatitude, exempted from the troubles of “second birth ;” and 
borne from the scene of probation in celestial cars by the Apsaras, 
was introduced at once into the “ realm of the sun.’ Ere, however, 
the Rana of Cheetore, journied to this bourne, he was desirous to 
leave his throne unexposed to civil strife. The subject of succes- 
sion had never been renewed ; but discussing with Chonda his war- 
like pilgrimage to Gya, from which be might not return, he sounded 
him by asking what estates should be settled on Mokul. “ The 
throne of Cheetore,” was the honest reply ; and to set suspicion at 
rest, he desired that the ceremony of installation should be per- 
formed previous to Lakha’s departure. Chonda was the first, to 
pay homage and swear obedience and fidelity to his future sovereign ; 
reserving, as the recompense of his renunciation, the first place in 
the councils, and stipulating that in all grants to the vassals of the 
crown, his symbol (the lance), should be superadded to the autograph 
of the prince. In all grants the lance of Saloombra still. precedes 
the monogram of the Rana. 


The sacrifice of Chonda to offended delicacy and filial respect was 
great, for he bad all the qualities requisite for command. Brave, 
frank, and skilful, he conducted all. public affairs after his father’s 
departure and death, to the benefit of the minor and state. The 
queen-mother, however, who is admitted as the natural guardian of 
her infant’s rights on all such occasions, felt umbrage and discontent 


at her loss of power ; IPERS ARE SiMe but for Chonda, she would 


never have been mother to the Rana of Méwar. She watched with 
a jealous eye all his proceedings; but it was only through the 
medium of suspicion she could accuse the integrity of Chonda, and 
she artfully asserted that, under the colour of directing state affairs, 
he was exercising absolute sovereignty, and that if he did not 
assume the title of Rana, he would reduce it to an empty name. 
Chonda, knowing the purity of his own motives, made liberal allow- 
ance for maternal solicitude ; but upbraiding the queen with the 
injustice of her suspicions, and advising a vigilant care to the rights 
of Sesodias, he retired to the court of Mandoo, then rising into 
notice, where he was received with the highest distinctions, and the 
district of Hallar was assigned to him by the king. 


‘ His departure was the signal for an influx of the kindred of the 
queen from Mundore. Her brother Joda (who afterwards gave his 
name to Jodpoor) was the first, and was soon followed by his 
father, Rao Rinmul, and numerous adherents, who deemed the 
arid region of Maroo-dés, and its rabri, or maize_porridge, well 
exchanged for the fertile plains and wheaten bread of Méwar. 

‘With bis grandson on his knee, the old Rao, “ would sit on the 
throne of Bappa Rawul, on whose quitting him for play, the regal 
ensigns of Méwar waved over. the head of Mundore.”. . ‘Dhis was 
more than the Sesodia nurse (an important personage io. all. Hindu 
governments) could bear, and bursting with indignation, she de- 
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manded of the queen if her kin was to defraud her own child of his 
inheritance. The honesty of the nurse was greater than her pru- 
dence. The creed of the Rajpoot is to “ obtain sovereignty ;” re- 
garding the means as secondary, and this avowal of her suspicions 
only hastened their designs. ‘The queen soon found herself without 
remedy, and a remonstrance to her father produced a hint which 
threatened the existence of her offspring. Her fears were soon 
after augmented by the assassination of Ragoodeva, the second 
brother of Chonda, whose estates were Kailwara and Kowaria. To 
the former place, where he resided aloof from the court, Rao 
Rinmul sent a dress of honour, which etiquette requiring him: to 
put on when presented, the prince was assassinated in the act. 
Ragoodeva was so much beloved for his virtues, courage, and 
manly beauty, that his murder became martyrdom, and’ obtained 
for him divine honours, and a place amongst the Dii Patres (Pitri- 
déva) of Méwar. His image is on every hearth, and is daily wor- 
shipped with the Penates. Twice in the year his altars receive 
public homage from every Sesodia, from the Rana to the serf. 


. ‘In this extremity the queen-mother turned her thoughts to 
Chonda, and it was not difficult to apprise him of the danger which 
menaced the race, every place of trust being held by her kinsmen, 
and the principal post of the Cheetore by a Bhatti Rajpoot of Jes- 
sulmér, Chonda, though at a distance, was not inattentive to the 
proverbially dangerous situation of a minor amongst the Rajpoots. 
At his departure he was accompanjed by two hundred Ahaireas or 
huntsmen, whose ancestors had served the princes of Cheetore from 
ancient times. These had left their families behind, a visit to whom 
was the pretext for their introduction to the fort. ‘They were in- 
structed to get into the service of the keepers of the gates, and 
being considered more attached to the place than to the family, 
their object was effected. The queen-mother was counselled to 
cause the young prince to descend daily with a numerous retinue to 
give feasts to the surrounding villages, and gradually to increase 
the distance, but not to fail on the “ festival of lamps” to hold the 
feast (gote) at Gosoonda. 


‘ These injunctions were carefully attended to. The day arrived, 
the feast was held at Gosoonda ; but the night was closing in, and 
no Chonda appeared. With heavy hearts the nurse, the Purohit, 
and those in the secret, moved homeward, and had reached the 
eminence called Chitoree, when forty horsemen passed them at the 
gallop, and at their head Chonda in disguise, who by a secret sign 
paid homage as he passed to his younger brother and sovereign. 
Chonda and his band had reached the Rampol, or upper gate, un- 
checked. Here, when challenged, they said they were neighbouring 
chieftains, who hearing of ‘the feast at Gosoonda, had the honour 
to eseort the prince home: The story obtained ¢redit’; bat the 
main body, of which this was but the advance, presently coming 
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up, ‘the treachery ‘was apparent: Chonda unsheathed his sword, 
and at his well-known shout the hunters were speedily in action, 
The Bhatti’ chief, taken by surprise, and unable to reach Chonda, 
launched his dagger at and wounded him, but was himself slain ; 
the guards at the gates were cut to pieces, and the Rahtores hunted 
out and killed without mercy. 


“The end of Rao Rinmul was more ludicrous than trayical, 
Smitten with the charms of a Sesodia handmaid of the queen, who 
was compelled to his embrace, the old chief was in her arms, in- 
toxicated with love, wine, and opium, and heard nothing of the 
tumult without. A woman's wit and revenge combine to make his 
end afford some compensation for her loss, of honour... Gently. 
rising, she bound him to his bed with his own Marwari. turban; 
nor'did this'disturb him, and the messengers of fate had entered 
eré'the opiate allowed his eyes to. open toa. sense,of his dangey, 
Enraged, he in vain endeavoured to extricate himself ; and by some 
tortuosity of movement he got upon his legs, his_ pallet at, his 
back like a shell or shield of defence. With no arms but. a brass 
vessel of ablution, he levelled to the earth several of his assailants, 
when a ball from a matchlock extended him on. the, floor .of the 
palace. His son Joda was in the lower town, and was indebted to 
the fleetness of his steed for escaping the fate of his father and 
kindred, whose bodies strewed' the 'terre-pleine of Cheetore, the 
merited reward of their usurpation and treachery. 

But Chonda’s revenge was not yet satisfied, He pursued.Rao 
Joda, who, unable to oppose him, took. refuge with Hurba Sankla, 
leaving Mundore to its fate. This city Chonda entered by. sur- 
prise, and holding it till his sons Kontotji and Munjaji. arrived, with 
reinforcements, the Kahtore treachery was repaid by their keeping 
posséssion of the. capital during twelve years,..We might. here 
leave the future founder of Jodpoor, had not. this feud : led, to. the 
junction of the rich province of Godwar to Méwar, held, for. three 
centuries and again lost by treachery. It may yet involve a struggle 
between the Sesodians and Rabtores.’ 


* Personal Narrative—Description of the Country.’ 


‘ Marched at day break.—The Thacoor sent a confidential: vas- 
sal to accompany me through his domain. We could now. look 
around us, as we receded from the Alpine Aravulli, with nothing 
to obstruct the vision, over the fertile: plains: of ‘Godwar. We 
passed near Ganora, whose isolated portals, without’ ‘tower or 
curtain to. connect, them, have a: most ‘humiliating appearance. 
It is to, Raja Bheem, some twenty years ago, that their’ chief- 
tains,,owe this, degradation,.in. order to’ lessen ‘their ability ‘to 
recoyer, the provinee for its. ancient»master; the’ Rana. ° It was, in- 
deed, one of, the gems.of his,crown, as it-is'the only dazzling one 
in that of, Marwar..,, While we: marched ‘over its ri¢h and beautiful — 
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plains, well watered, well wooded, and abounding in. fine. towhs, I 
entered into conversation with the Rana’s envoy, who joined me on 
the march. _ Kishendas. has -already been mentioned as one of the 
few men. of integrity and, wisdom, who had been spared to be use- 
ful to his country, _ He was a mine of ancient lore, and his years, 
his situation, and his character, gave force.to his sentiments of de- 
termined independence. He was as quick as touchwood, which 
propensity occasionally created a wordy war between me and my 
friend, who knew my respect for him, “Restore us Godwar,’ was 
his abrupt salutation, as he joined me on the march; to, which, 
being a little vexed, as the point could not -be agitated by our Go- 
vernment, I said, in reply, ‘“‘ Why did you let them take it? Where 
has the Sesodia sword slept this half century?’ Adding, “ God 
Almighty never intended that the region on this side the mountains 
should belong to’ Méwar; Nature's own hand. has placed the limit 
between you.” The old Envoy’s blood was roused as he exclaimed, 
“Even on this principle, Godwar is ours; for Nature has marked 
our limit by stronger features than mountains. Observe, as you 
advance, and you will find to the further limit of the, province, 
every shrub and flower common to Méwar : pass that limit but a 
few yards, and they are lost : 


“ Aonla, aonla Méwar ; 
Bawul, bawul Marwar.” 


Wherever the aonla puts forth its yellow blossoms, the land is of 
right ours; we want nothing more. Let them enjoy their stunted 
babools, their khureel, and the 4k; but give us back our sacted 
peepul; ahd the aonla of the border.” In truth the transition is 
beyond credence marked : cross but a shallow brook, and you leave 
all that is magnificent in vegetation ; the peeput, burr, and that 
species of the mimosa resembling the cypress, peculiar to Godwar, 
are exchanged for the prickly shrubs, as the wild caper, jowas, 
and ftiany others, more useful than ornamental, on which the camel 
browzes.” 


‘ Reflections on the Present Political State of the Rajpoot Tribes.’ 


‘ Having thus taken a review of the tribes. which at various 
times inhabited, and still inhabit Hindust’han, the subject must be 
concluded. 


‘The same religion governing the institutions of all these tribes, 
operates to counteract that* dissimilarity in manners, which would 
naturally be expected amidst so great a variety, from situation or 
climate; although such’ causes do’ produce a material difference in 
external habit. Cross but the elevated range which divides upland 
Méwar from the low sandy region of Marwar, atid thi difference of 
costume and manners. will strike the most’ casual observer. But 
these.changes are only exterior and personal ; the mental character 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 22. 2. 
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is less changed, because. the same creed, the same religion (the 
principal former and reformer of manners) guides them all, 


‘ We have the same mythology, the same theogony, the same 
festivals, though commemorated with peculiar distinctions.’ ‘There 
are niceties in thought, as in dress, which, if possible to communi- 
cate, would excite but little interest; when the tie of a turban, and 
the fold of a robe are, like Masonic symbols, distinguishing badges 
of tribes. But it is in their domestic ‘circle that manners are best 
seen ; where restraint is thrown aside, and ’no authority controls the 
freedom of expression. But does the European seek acecess to 
this sanctum of nationality, ere he gives his debtor and creditor 
account of character, his balanced catalogue of virtues and vices ? 
He may, however, with the Rajpoot, whose independence of mind 
places him above restraint, and whose hospitality, and love of cha- 
racter, will always afford free ‘communication to those who respect 
his opinions and his prejudices, and who are’ devoid of that‘over- 
weening opinion of self, which imagines that nothing can ‘be learned 
from such friendly intercourse.’ The personal dissimilarity aecord- 
ingly arises from local ; the mental similarity results from a grand 
fixed principle, which, whatever its intrinsic moral defect, whatever 
its incompatibility with the elevated notions’ we entertain, has pre- 
served to these races, as nations, the enjoyment of their ancient 
habits to this distant period. May our boasted superiority in all 
that exalts man above his fellows, ensure to our Eastern empire 
like duration ; and may these notions of our own peculiarly favoured 
destiny operate to prevent us from laying prostrate, in our periodi- 
cal ambitious visitations, these, the most ancient relics of civiliza- 
tion on the face of the earth! For the dread of their amalgamation 
with our empire will prevail, though such a result would be opposed 
not only to their happiness, but to our own stability, 


“With our present system of alliances, so pregnant with evil from 
their origin, this fatal consequence (far from desired by the legisla- 
tive authorities at home) must. inevitably ensue. _ If the wit of man 
bad been taxed to devise a series of treaties, with a view to an ulti- 
mate rupture, these would be entitled to applause, as specimens of 
diplomacy. 

‘ There is a perpetual variation between the spirit and the letter of 
every treaty ; and while the internal independence of each state is 
the ground-work, it is frittered away and nullified by successive 
stipulations, and these positive and negative qualities continue mu- 
tually repelling each other, until it is apparent. that..independence 
cannot exist under such conditions.. Where discipline: is: lax, as 
with these feudal associations, and where each subordinate vassal is 
master of his own retainers, the article of military contingents, alone 
would prove a source of contention,...By leading .to interference 
with each, individual, chieftain, it would render.such aidworse than 
useless. But,this.is a, minor consideration, to, the. tributary, pecu- 
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niary stipulation, which, unsettled and undetermined, leaves a door 
open to a system of espionage into their revenue account—a system 
not only disgusting, but contrary to a treaty, which leaves ‘internal 
administration’ sacred. These openings to dispute, and the general 
laxity of their governments, coming in contact with our regular 
system, present dangerous handles for ambition : and who so blind 
as not to know, that ambition, to be distinguished, must influence 
every vicegerent in the East: While deeds in arms, and acqui- 
sition of territory, outweigh the mere eclit of civil virtue, the 
periodical visitations to these kingdoms will ever be like the comet's, 


‘ Foreboding change to princes.’ 


‘ Our position in the East has been, and continues to be, one in 
which conquest forces herself upon us. We have yet the power, 
however late, to halt, and not anticipate her further orders to march. 
A contest for a mud bank has carried our arms to the Aurea Cher- 
sonesus, the limit of Ptolemy's geography.. With the Indus. on 
the left, the Brabmapootra to the right, the Himalayan barrier 
towering like a giant to guard the Tartarian ascent, the. ocean.and 
our ships at,our back, such is our colossal attitude! | But if mis- 
directed ambition halts not at the Brahmapootra, but plunges in to 
gather laurels from the teak forest of Arracan, what surety have 
we for these Hindoo states placed by treaty within the grasp of our 
control ? 

‘But the hope is cherished that the same generosity which formed 
those ties that snatched the Rajpoots from degradation and im- 
pending destruction, will maintain the pledge given in the fever of 
success, * that their independence should be sacred ;’ that it will 
palliate faults we may not overlook, and perpetuate the oasis of 
ancient rule, in the desert of destructive revolution, of races whose 
virtues are their own, and whose vices are the grafts of tyranny, 
conquest, and religious intolerance. 


‘To make them known, in one step to obtain for them, at least, the 
boon of sympathy, for with the ephemeral power of our governors 
and the agents of Government, is it to be expected that the rod 
will more softly fall when ignorance of their history prevails, and 
no kind association springs from a knowledge of their martial 
achievements, and yet proud bearing, their generosity, courtesy, 
and extended hospitality? These are Rajpoot virtues vet extant 
amidst all their revolutions, and which have survived ages of 
Mohammedan bigotry and power; though to the honour of the 
virtuous and magnanimous few among the crowned heads of eight 
centuries, both Tartar and Mogul, there were some great souls, men 
of high worth, who appeared at intervals to redeem the oppression 
of a whole preceding dynasty. ‘ 

‘The high ground we assumed, and the lofty sentiments with 
which we introduced ourselves among'st the Rajpoots, arrogating 
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motives of purity, of disinterested benevolence, scarcely belonging 
to humanity, and to which their sacred writings alone yielded a 
parallel, gave such exalted notions of our right of exerting the 
attributes of divinity, justice, and mercy, that they expected little 
less than Almighty widom in our acts: but circumstances have 
throughout occurred in each individual state, to show we were mere 
mortals, and that the poet’s moral, 
‘Tis distance lends enchantment to the view,’ 

was true in politics. Sorrow and distrust were the consequences— 
anger succeeded ; but the sense of obligation is still too powerful, to 
operate a stronger and less generous sentiment. These errors may 
yet be redeemed, and our Rajpoot allies yet be retained as useful 
friends : though they can only be so while in the enjoyment of per- 
fect internal independence, and their ancient institutions. 


‘ Like us, they were the natural foes of that predatory system 
which so long disturbed our power, and our preservation, and. theirs 
were alike consulted in its destruction, When we sought their 
alliance we spoke in the captivating accents of, philanthropy; we 
courted them to disunite from this Ahbrimanes of political convul- 
sion. The benevolent motives of the great. mover of these alliances 
we dare not call in question, and his policy coincided with the 
soundest wisdom. But the. treaties might have been revised, and 
the obnoxious parts which led to discord, abrogated, at the expense 
of a few paltry lacs of tribute, and a portion of sovereign homage. 
It is not yet too late. True policy would enfranchise them altoge- 
ther from our alliance ; but till then Jet them, not feel their shackles 
in the galling restraint on each internal operation, Remove that 
millstone to national prosperity, the poignant feeling that every 
increased bushel of corn raised in their long-deserted fields must 
send its tithe to the British granaries. Let the national mind_re- 
cover its, wonted elasticity, and they will again attain their former 
celebrity. We have the power to advance this greatness, and 
make it and its result our own; or, by a system unworthy of 
Britain, to retard and even quench it altogether. 


‘ Never were their national characteristics so much endangered as 
in the seducing calm which followed the tempestuous agitations in 
which they have so long floated; doubtful, to use their own figu- 
rative expression, whether “ the gift of our friendship, or our 
Arms,” were fraught with greater evil. The latter they could not 
withstand ; though it must never be lost sight of, that, like ancient 
Rome when her glory was fading, we use “ the arms of the barba- 
rians” to defend our conquests against them! Is the mind ever sta- 
tionary ? are virtue and high notions to be acquired from contract 
and example? Is there no mind above the level of 10/. monthly 
pay in all the native legions of the three presidencies of India? no 
Odoacer, no Sevaji, again to revive? Is the book of knowledge and 
of truth, which we hold up, only to teach them submission and per- 
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petuate their weakness ? Can we without fresh claims expect eternal 
gratitude, and must we not rationally look for re-action in some 
gtand impulse, which, by furnishing a signal instance of the mu- 
tability of power, may afford a lesson for the benefit of posterity ? 


‘Is the mantle of protection, which we have thrown over these 
warlike races, likely to avert such a result? It might certainly, if 
embued with ail those philanthropic feelings for which we took 
credit, act with soporific influence, and extinguish the embers of 
international animosity. ‘“ The lion and the lamb were to drink 
from the same fountain :” they were led to expect the holy Satya 
Yug, when each man reposed under his own fig-tree, which neither 
strife nor envy dared approach. 

‘ On our cessation from every species of interference alone depends 
their independence or their amalgamation,—a crisis fraught with 
danger to our sovereign rule. 

‘Let Alexander’s speech to his veterans, tired of conquest and re- 
fusing to cross the Hyphasis, be applied, and let us not reckon too 
strongly on our empire of opinion: “ Fame never represents mat- 
ters truly as they are, but on the contraty magnifies every thing. 
This is evident ; for our own reputation and glory, though founded 
on solid truths, is yet more obliged to rumour than reality.” We 
conclude with the Macedonian conqueror’s reasons for shewing the 
Persians and his other foreign allies so mueb favour: “ The pos- 
session of what we got by the sword is not very desirable, but the 
obligation of good offices is eternal. If we have a mind to keep 
Asia, and not simply pass through it, our clemency must extend to 
them also, and their fidelity will make our empire everlasting. As 
for ourselves, we have more than we know what to do with, and it 
must be an insatiable avaricious temper which desires to contmue 
to fill what already runs over.’ 

With these extracts we conclude our notice of ‘ The Annals and 
Antiquities of Rajast’han.” We are quite of opinion with the Re- 
viewer in ‘The Asiatic Journal,’ that it is no exaggeration to charae- 
terise it as a magnificent work. The service of the East India 
Company, civil and military, may bear comparison with that of any 
Monarch, for the ability and attainments of its members.. Among 
them none is more distinguished’ than Colonel ‘Tod. Men may 
differ as to theories of government and maxims of state policy, but 
no one can doubt or deny that so splendid a mouument of zeal, 
learning and talent, devoted to the most benevolent and patriotic of 
objects, is alike honourable to himself, his employers and his country. 








Report oF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE, OF CoRnRES- 
PONDENCE OF THE Roya Asiatic Society. 


Aprexpix.—Nore 1. 


Copy of a Letter from the Rev. Professor Lee, to Sir Alexander 
Johnston, Knt. 
London, April 17, 1827. 


Dear Six,—I now proceed to lay before you a more detailed 
account of what I believe ought to be done, and what, I think, the 
Royal Asiatic Society can do, towards improving the State of Ori- 
ental literature in this country. But, perhaps, it will be’ best to 
state, in the first place, the situation in which we now are, and then 
to proceed to suggest the remedy. I shall be particular on the 
Arabic and Persic only, because the detail would be too long to do 
so in every case ; and I shall begin with the Arabic. In this depart- 
ment, then, a tolerable grammar has never yet made its appearance 
in this country. The work of Richardson is meagre in the extreme, 
and better calculated to set the learner out wrong, and to keep bim 
so, than to benefit him in acquiring the'!Arabic language. ‘The 
admirable works of Colonel Baillie and Mr. Lumsden are unfinished, 
and likely to remain so. In this case the learner must have re- 
course either to the Grammaire Arabe of M. de Sacy, or to one of 
the grammars published in Latin by the Catholic missionaries ; in 
the latter of which, however, he will have the mortification to find 
very great defects, and, in some cases, views on the subject quite 
foreign to the genius of that language. M. de Sacy has supplied 
many of the deficiencies, and corrected many of the errors of pre- 
ceding writers on Arabic grammar, but valuable as this work is, it 
leaves something to be desired through the omission of the prosody, 
and his paradigm of the verb does not quite agree withthe. views 
of the Arabian grammarians. In the Latin grammar of Guadag- 
noli, indeed, a prosody is to be found, but this is full of mistakes, as 
Clarke has shewn.. If he have recourse, tothe work of Mr. Glad- 
win on this subject, he will here find endless difficulties. The only 
work of much value on this subject, is the little book. published by 
Clarke at Oxford, about 150 years ago. But this requires the 
greatest stretch of attention to understand the rules; and. of. prin- 
ciples, nothing is said. It is surely much to be regretted, that. we 
have no good elementary work of this kind in English; and still 
more so to find that there is not the least prospect of having one, 
until some step be taken, either by the Royal Asiatic Society, or 
some other body capable of bearing the expences incident on such 
an undertaking. In the next place, what have we in lexicography? 
If .we except the lexicons of Golius and Castell, we have nothing 
we can recommend asa general dictionary. Wilmet, indeed, has 
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compiled a very useful work for a few particular books: but then 
that work is scarce, not to insist on its uselessness in a general way. 
But this objection will go in a great degree against the lexicons of 
Golius, Castell, and Kamoos, and the Soorah ; for in these we find 
scarcely one of the terms of art, without which hardly a single book 
in Arabic can be made out. Were it necessary here to go into the 
detail, I could shew, that scarcely a translator is to be named, from 
Pococke down to the present day, who has not had his labour greatly 
increased through the omission of technical terms in those diction- 
aries. This remark extends to every science, to works on theology, 
and even to the commonest expressions in use among the Arabians. 
Again, let a man take any book of poetry, or of proverbial expres- 
sions, such as the work of Meidani, and try his hand with any of 
the dictionaries just mentioned. «I have no doubt he will make out 
a sense; but, very likely, a sense quite different from that intended 
by the author. «If Meninski is substituted for these lexicographers, 
then I-believe he would find’ himself infinitely more | bewildered. 
Here we have nothing to’ point out the construction of the verbs, 
the several conjugations in which they are found, or the senses’ they 
bear in these: conjugations. Many of the words are erroneously 
explained : and inevery case we have a ‘rudis indigestaque moles.’ 
Dr. Wilkins’s edition of Richardson's Persian and Arabic Dictionary, 
is avery great improvement of that work, but I venture to suggest 
it would be best to have separate dictionaries of each. That few 
should be found to understand the Arabic and Persic, with helps like 
these; is certainly not to be wondered:at ; the wonder is, how any 
thing has been made out. The French and German literati have 
felt this in all its weight, and have very properly betaken themselves 
to the scholiasts and vocabularies containing the terms of art, and 
to the native grammarians and commentators on grammar, and 
hence have found, what they could find no where else, their progress 
to'be solid and delightful. 

In the next place, what can we be said to know of Oriental his- 
tory, I mean Arabic and Persian, if we except the works of Pococke, 
Reiske and a-few others! Inthe Persian, not so much as one his- 
torian ‘has yet been printed or translated: and yet our libraries 
abound with the most valuable works, reserved only for worms’- 
meat, or to: go back into their native element, the dust! The his- 
tories of Persia, its dynasties and wars, of Hindustan, of ‘Tartary, 
and other adjacent countries, are shewn in our libraries, just as * our 
rarer monsters are,” merely’ to excite the surprise of the ignorant. 

_ Then of, Arabian and Persian poetry, and. the belles-lettres, how 
much do we know ?. Wehave, indeed, a few elegant extracts printed 
at Calcutta, for which the Honourable East India Company deserves 
the thanks ‘of the country, * but how are they to be made out? 





* It is not meant to be averred, that great praise is not due to the Honour- 
able East)India'Company, ‘for the great patronage and ‘support which they 
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Will any one attempt to make out the Deewan, of Motanabbi, or of 
Khajah Hafiz, with the assistance of the dictignaries of Golius, &¢. ? 
If he does; [ will only say, he will attempt to do that, in which no 
one ever yet did, or ever shall, succeed ; and of this, after.a short 
trial I think he will be perfectly convinced. If he means to do any 
thing likely to satisfy himself, or. to benefit mankind, he must recur 
to the native commentaries, or, which is nearly the same thing, he 
must have a learned native at his elbow. _But,;suppose an .indi- 
vidual hardy enough to get through all these difficulties, and to pyb- 
lish the result of his labours for the benefit of others ; suppose him 
to have laboured for years, to translate some valuable and interest- 
ing work, and then suppose him to print it for the benefit of man- 
kind : what must now be his mortification to find, that he can per- 
haps sell six copies ; and that he must labour for years to pay the 
debts he has contracted in printing and,pyblishing his book ?, ,[f,a 
man. will suppose this, he will suppose nothing more than has more: 
than once taken place, and will perhaps induce him to,believe, that 
few individuals: will ever think of labouring to this extent, and fewer 
still of giving to the world the result of their labours, 

What has here been stated with reference to Arabian and Persian 
literature, few will perhaps undertake to deny ; and ifso, when we 
consider our connections with the East, particularly im a mercantile 
point of view, I think all:must be convinced, that there exists a 
necessity, that something should be done on a more. liberal scale 
than has hitherto been attempted. I will now point out a listof 
works that may be printed or translated, or both, with a view to 
meet the deficiencies just noticed, not intending to intimate that 
others equally valuable may not also be mentioned, but only to 
shew that these difficulties need not necessarily exist. 

Arabie Grammar. 

Ibn ul H4jeb, with the commentary of Moola Jami, and of Naj- 
modden of Irak. 

The Alfia of Ibn Malik—tIbn Farhat, &c. 

The Mozhir ul Lughat, by Soyuti. The works of Akbfash, &c. 

Faarifat, or Terms of Att. Jawhari’s Lexicon, Scholia on the 
Poets, &c. Prosody. 





have afforded to Oriental literature. To their, servants, Europe is ‘entirely 
indebted for a knowledge of the Sanscrit, and for the publication, of many 
valuable works in that language—for a splendid and accurate edition of the 
Kamoos, the Soorah, the Burhani, Katia, the five books on Arabic gram- 
mar, the Sharho Molla Jami, a valuable edition of, the works of Sadi, the 
Life of Pimour,; the Makamat of Mauri, the Hidaya, with an English trans- 
lation, the Deewani Hafiz, the. Dabistani’ Madahib, the ‘valuable Persian 
selections, forming the Class-books of;the College of Fort. William—all 
that is known of the Hindoostani, a splendid and valuable Chinese Diction- 
ary and Grammar, and the translations of some books of History, Tales and 
Poetry, with a great variety of other works, in almost every. department. 
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was. \ Poetry and Belles- Lettres. 

The Scholia of Sharishi, of Taj Oddeen Ibn Ilyas, of Motarezzi; 
&¢. on Harifi, ‘ 

The. Makaméat of Iba ul Juzi, with Scholia. 

The Makamaét of Hamadani, with ditto. 

The Makamat of Soydti, with ditto: 

Scholia onthe Deewan of Motanabbi. 

Scholia ‘on the Deew4n of Ibn Doreid, in addition to those printed 
by Haitsma. 

Scholia on the Hamasa, of which Col. Baillie has a\good copy. 

Tales in verse and prose, of which there is great abundance. 

History. 

The Golden Meadows of Masoudi—the Mobtada wa Khabar, of 
Ibn Khaldoun. Lives of the Poets, &c. by Ibn, Khalikan. The 
Biographia Meccana. History of the famous Men in Spain. El 
Wakedi’s Conquest of Syria. ‘The Tarikh Tabari.* El Jabarti's 
account of the French war in Egypt. Ditto by a Syrian. Histories 
of anciént “Arabia, Persia, ‘&e. El Damiri’s Natural History. 
Ditto by Caswini. \-Macrizi's Egypt: Edrisi’s Geography com- 
plete. Ditto: by Abulfeda, Yakuti’s Dictionary, &c. Travels of 
Ibn Batuta;:&c. Visits to places of pilgrimage, &c., with Transla- 
tions from» the Greek authors, some of which may perhaps be re- 
stored. 


PERSIAN. 
Geography and Lexicography. 

Commentaries on Persian Grammar. Sorooree’s Poetical Dic- 

tionary. Scholia on the Poets generally. 
History. 

The Rauzat Ossafa, the National History of Persia. The T4rikhi 
Alam Ar4i on the reign of Mirza Abbas. | Histories of the several 
dynasties in Persia, India, &c., such as of Jengiskhan, Timour, the 
Life of Akbar, and ‘other emperors of Hindustan. The whole of 
Ferishta. + Translations from the Turkish, Tartar, Sanscrit, &c., 
which, according to the editor of the Life of Baber, must soon 
perish unless collected and printed. Lives of the Poets, by Dou- 
latshah, &e. Natural History, by Cazwini, &c. 

Poetry, &c. 

A good translation of the Anvari Soheili, for the use of learners. 

A good translation of the works of Sadi, ditto. 

Deewan of Kbakani, with scholia. 





* About to be published by Kosegarten. 
+ Col. Briggs’s translation of this work is now in the press. 
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Deewan of Anwari, with ditto. 
Works of Niz4ini, Jami, HAfiz, &c., with ditto. 


Similar lists may be made out with reference to the Turkish, the 
Armenian, Syriac, Ethiopic, Chinese, and Sanscrit, and to the dia- 
lects of India, tue Pali, the Singalese, the Burman, the Malay, the 
Javanese, &c. &c., were it necessary. 


Let us now proceed to consider in what way such works,as these 
may be executed under the patronage of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
It was suggested by my Correspondent, in the Cambridge paper of 
March 16, * that needy Arabs aud Persians may probably be em- 
ployed in furthering the progress of such works. I believe this is 
practicable, for the following reasons. 


There is in Persia at this time a predilection so strong in favour 
of English literature, that, I believe, a dozen learned men, if they 
were wanted, might be easily induced to come and settle in this 
country, at least for a time. This has been exemplified in the case 
of Mirza Ibrahim, who is now at Haileybury; for, to my certain 
knowledge, he came here without the least prospect of wealth what- 
ever, and expressed his willingness, when he joined me at Cam- 
bridge, to give his labour for a considerable time on the most libe- 
ral terms. But, as this was more than I could promise him, and as 
the East-India Company expressed a wish to have him at: their 
College, I was content to part with him, and he accepted of a salary 
ot 200/. a year, with lodging, &c. for the first year, which was: to 
be a year of trial; I have no doubt, therefore, that others would be 
induced to come over on terms equally easy. Now, as to the Arabs, 
I believe the same may be done. I myself have had letters from 
learned Arabs, both in Egypt and Palestine, soliciting employment, 
and one of these persons, I have reason to believe, bas since been 
employed in the capacity of a translator and teacher. I believe, 
therefore, that there would be no want of help from these quarters, 
and these would be sufficient perhaps to make the trial upon. 


In reducing this to practice, I should certainly advise to’ begin 
on a small scale. — In the first case, perhaps, no one need ‘be 'sent 
for.. Mirza Ibrahim, I have no doubt, would be willing to’ oc- 
cupy his vacations, and vacant time during the period of) lectures, 
in conjunction with an Orientalist, in some work of this description, 
and, indeed, I have heard him say, that it is his wish to do'so. « If 
then the Society thought it worth while to make the experiment on 
a small scale, perhaps this would be an advisable plan ; and, in this 
case, one of the Professors at Haileybury, &c., may be associated 
with him. If they should wish also to try the Arabic, no doubt 
Mr. Salt would engage a Moollah for’a short time, and’ ata reason- 
able rate, who may be associated with some gentleman; in London 
or elsewhere, to superintend such work. Perhaps a person ac- 





* This correspondence follows this letter. 
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quainted with English might be engaged ; but, if not, that is of little 
consequence, the parties; would soon be able to understand one ano- 
ther. In this event, I think the Universities would not be unwilling 
to assist in the article of printing, as they have certain privileges in 
this respect not possessed by others. I certainly would do all in 
my power to do the needful at Cambridge; and I have reason to 
believe, that there is a feeling there in favour of this project; and 
Oxford would probably join. 


I hope it will not be thought that I have any wish to make myself 
important in this business. I only wish to see something done ; 
and shall be most willing to further any project likely to do so, as 
far as my slender means and abilities will go. Much I cannot pro- 
mise ; but the little I can do shall be done cheerfully. 

I have the honour to be, dear Sir, 
Your’s very faithfully, 
Samvev Lee. 


Correspondence referred to in the preceding Letter. 
From ‘ The Cambridge Chronicle,’ March 16, 1827. 


To the Rev. Professor Lee. 


Srr—The influence which you possess in the community of 
letters, not only from your distinguished situation among a body 
itself highly eminent for talent and enlightenment, but also from 
your own personal attainments, point you out to me as the person, 
above all others, to whom I would publicly address a few thoughts 
on the present state of Oriental learning. 


You are well aware that the literature of the East is of great 
extent and great value ; that the treasures which have been hitherto 
explored have furnished us with specimens of the most polished and 
elevated poetry, and the most ingenious and beautiful fiction ; with 
much that is valuable and single in history, and much in science 
that even now is curious and useful ; nor, in the present state of 
scientific improvement, are we to forget that we derived from the 
East those extensive and generalized principles of calculation which 
have conducted to the proudest triumphs of philosophy. Yet it is 
no. less certain that the great field of Hindoo, Persian, Arabic, and 
Chinese literature, has been very imperfectly explored. Even the 
libraries. of Europe, especially those of Spain, comprise a far 
greater number of Oriental MSS. than have ever been studied ; 
or, at least, communicated to the literary world. But these again 
are a mere’ speck, in comparison with the vast treasures of the 
East itself. ‘Amidst all these MSS., many, doubtless, are of little 
intrinsic worth ; but it still will remain certain that an immense 
ocean of knowledge is floating around us, which, like the waters 
which eluded the grasp of Tantalus, is for ever escaping our thirst. 
And what may not this knowledge be? Details on the population 
of the ancient world; particulars of those nations with whom the 
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Greeks acquaint us incorrectly, and the Hebrews imperfectly ; and 
translations of the lost Greek and Roman authors, which we know 
the Arabians of Europe frequently made. The entire history of 
Livy 4s, perhaps, latent in some European library, among’ the 
neglected and perishing treasures of Eastern knowledge. | ‘The 
theory of Egyptian hicroglyphics, in illustrating which the most 
logical and discriminating minds have hitherto laboured with small, 
though wonderful success, is perhaps placed beyond the province 
of conjecture in some Arabian or Ethiopian treatise. 


That such probabilities should not have been fathomed, seems a 
reproach to the literary world, but most ef all to this country, 
whose power and possessions in the East are so considerable, and 
whose learning and opportunities point her out as the most effective 
instrument in promoting the great result. But it may be said, 
what can she do? Has she not her colleges and her professors, - 
both here and in India; and is not the work itself proceeding, 
although with a slowness proportioned to its extent? But the la- 
bourers are too few, nor are they of the clase required. Dr. Wait, 
I am told, is now making a descriptive catalogue of the Oriental 
MSS. in the University library: his fine talents are employed in an 
object of the highest use. But what if this object be attainable 
with equal certainty, greater celerity, and the expenditure of less 
valuable time than that of such a scholar as Dr. Wait?) What if 
the attainment of this object depended not on the will and taste of 
individuals, but be made the subject of a system which will compel 
its end? What if its promotion be not confined to the walls of an 
university, but extend through the whole of the British possessions ? 


The method to which I invite your notice, carries with it a better 
authority than my own. It was recommended by Bishop Watson 
forty years ago, and it is astonishing that it has excited so little 
attention. (‘It is a work,” says he, ‘ worthy of the attention of all 
the universities in Europe, to undertake the translation of the 
Oriental MSS. which we are at present possessed of. Men skilled 
in these languages should be invited from every quarter, formed 
into a kind of society, and employed for life, under the direction of 
proper persons, in the drudgery of translation. Nothing worthy of 
notice in this way can be expected from the detached labours of a 
few professors of Hebrew or Arabic;, men of liberal education 
cannot readily be brought to undertake such a task, and, if they 
could, the matter may be effected at a much easier expence by the 
labours of inferior persons. What would be an adequate reward 
for three or four needy Turks or Persians, would not bea proper 
stipend for one man of letters, who should be obliged annually to pro- 
duee the fruits of his unremitted diligence.’ But, without entering 
into the particular manner of accomplishing this design, I cannot 
help being of opinion, that an institution established at Cambridge 
for the express purpose of translating and. publishing Oriental MSS. 
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would redound to the credit of the University, and tend to put the 
learned. world in possession of a very valuable part of literature, of 
which, at present, we have but a very imperfect knowledge. 


I shall not presume to suggest methods where the learned Bishop 
has been silent, but sure I am that the subject is well worthy 
mature consideration ; and, effectively pursued, it would do honour 
to yourself, the university, the country, and even to the civilized 
world. I remain, Sir, your most obedient servant, 


‘A MEMBER OF THE SENATE. 


To the Editor of ‘ The Cambridge Chronicle.’ 


Sir,—Having had the honour of being addressed by ‘A Mem- 
ber of the Senate,’ in your paper of the 16th instant, as to the 
means whereby the treasures, now hidden in our Oriental manu- 
scripts, might be more generally made known among us, you will 
oblige me. by allowing the following reply to appear in, your next. 


In the first’ place, then, I concur entirely with the opinions of 
this gentleman, that to bring to light these treasures could not but 
tend considerably to advance our knowledge on subjects of the 
greatest interest and moment, and that to devise some plan by 
which this could be effected, would be ‘a consummation devoutly 
to be wished.’ 

It has been truly said by him, that the library of the Escurial 
contains vast treasures of this kind. I answer, our own library, 
since the acquisition of the MSS. of the late Mr. Burckhardt, and of 
several purchases made since his death—that of the British Mu- 
seum, since the purchase of the valuable collection made by the 
late Mr. Rich—that of the Bodleian of Oxford, to which may be 
added.a most valuable and extensive collection at the India House, 
present. stores, perhaps, sufficiently extensive to satisfy the most 
sanguine enguirer on subjects of this kind. But, if nei, access is 
to be had to the almost endless stores of the Vatican, the Imperial 
Library of Vienna, and the Royal Library of Paris ; not to insist 
on the daily accessions made to our libraries by the importation of 
MSS. from the East. 


That the resources are abundant, therefore, I think there can be 
no doubt, and that to bring their contents to light is desirable, 
perhaps there cannot be more than one opinion. But I may be 
allowed to say, that it is not to science only, or general information, 
that the most interesting accessions may be thus made; our know- 
ledge of the Hebrew Scriptures could not but be greatly advanced. 
The grammar, rhetoric, laws, customs, and manners, of the Orientals 
contribute, as all allow, in an astonishing degree, towards elucidat- 
ing the phraseolgy of the Bible ; and | am sure it cannot be neces- 
sary here to shew that these means have never yet been drawn’ upon 
to any thing like the extent of their resources. 
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Again: from a collation and classification of all the Syriac MSS. 
found in this country, particularly those preserved in Mr. Rich's 
collection,* our knowledge of Biblical criticism: could not but be 
greatly advanced. But where, it may be asked, are we to look for 
an invidual who can command time and funds necessary for such a 
work? Or, where for a market, provided it could be completed, 
likely to make returns sufficient to pay the printer? The voice of 
fame only is, I fear, much too languid to call forth adventurers of 
this kind; and this is, perhaps, all that can be reasonably expected 
from labours such as these. 

That such a consummation cannot be effected by the solitary 
labours of the Oriental professors in the Universities, the ‘Member 
of the Senate’ has justly remarked. The public is, indeed, highly 
indebted to such men as Pucocke, Hyde, Walton, and others, who 
have distinguished themselves in this career. ' But generally, 
official duties, the want of fands, and a bad market, will always be 
sufficient to present insurmountable obstacles to speculations of this 
kind. I believe, nevertheless, that something may be devised 
whereby these difficulties might be removed, and the interests of all 
likely to advance such an object, be effectually united. In the con- 
stitution of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
I think, we can find all the necessary, requisites. We have, in this 
institution, the King for a patron, the President of the Board of 
Control for a president, the learned and indefatigable Mr. Cole- 
brooke for a director, and for a body, men, the most distinguished 
for their learning, candour, and talents in this kingdom. Ihave 
reason to believe, that there is a feeling favourable to such a 
project as this, both in the Government and at the India House. 
Mr. Wynn, I understand, is anxious to do something, towards ad- 
vancing Oriental literature ; and some of the Directors.of the, East 
India Company have expressed a similar feeling. If, therefore, 
something feasible could be devised, there. is reason to hope that 
funds would not be wanting, 


In the next place, as the ‘Member of the Senate’ has justly re- 
marked, needy Arabs and Persians may be obtained from the East, 
and these, in conjunction with the professors of the Universities, 
or other Orientalists, whom a select committee of that Society 
might think proper to employ, would afford the best pledges that 
such works would be well chosen and correctly executed. The 
Universities, moreover, may not be averse to assist in the article of 
printing, which, I think, is probable, when works, recommended as 
these would be, were brought before them. And, again, as the 





* Some of these MSS. are upwards 1,000 years old, and others present 
most valable portions of the Philoxenian or Nestorian exemplars. I myself 
have made considerable progress in such a collation; but having already 
burnt my fingers in speculations of this. kind, 1 am not over anxious to try 
the experiment again. 
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Society, above-mentioned is at present relying on the gratuitous 
assistance,of its members. for articles to compose the volumes of 
its Transactions, it.is aot improbable they may be disposed to listen 
to some such, project as this. : 

I will. add,one consideration more, which is this. It must, I 
think, appear surprising, that « country like this, having such ex- 
tensive and daily-extending intercouse with the East, both in a reli- 
gious and commercial point of view, should evince so little interest 
on a subject of such importance as the cultivation of Oriental lite- 
rature ; while, on the Continent, there is not only a general interest 
excited and maintained, far beyond any thing witnessed in former 
times, but also the patronage of the several governments is actually 
afforded, for what, in their case, can amount to little more than the 
gratification of a literary curiosity. 

I can only say, in conclusion, that it is my intention to lay this 
correspondence before one of the Vice-Presidents of, the Royal 
Asiatic Society, with whom I haye the honour of being acquainted, 
and should any thing eventually grow out of it, the public will have 
to thank the ‘Member of the Senate’ for his communication. 

I am, Sir, your obliged humble servant, 
Samvue Lug, 





Nore 2. 


Royal Asiatic Society’s House. 14, Grafton-street, Bond-street, 
October 20, 1827. 
To the Honourable the Chairman, Deputy Chairman, and Court of 
; Directors of the United East India Company. 


Honovrasre Srrs,— As your Honourable Court has ever 
been forward’ in’ promoting the interests of that extensive 
empire over which you preside, by the patronage of Oriental lite- 
rature, ‘we beg ‘leave to represent to your Honourable Court, 
that the Royal: Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland has re- 
solved, with the assistance of such of its members as are eminent 
for their knowledge of Asiatic languages, to translate and publish 
Oriental works of general interest ; and we, therefore, beg to solicit 
from. your Honourable Court..such assistance as it may be disposed 
to grant for the promotion of this object, . We have the honour to 
be, Honourable Sirs, your most obedient humble servants. 

' (Signed) H. T. Coresroxe. Arex. Jonnsron. 
GT. Staunton. |G. Frrzcrarence. 
Ei H. East. 





Nore 3. 
East India House, 26th October! 1827. 
Sir;—The Court of Directors of the East India Company have 


had before them the letter addressed to them from the Council of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland on the 20th 
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instant ; and I am commanded to acquaint you, that the Court have 
voted the sum of (105/.) one hundred guineas, in aid of the Society's 
general funds ; and that a subscription of thé same amount will be 
contributed annually from this time during the Court's pleasure. 


The donation now granted will be paid to any petson whom the 
Society may authorise to receive it. I have the honour to. be, Sir, 
your most obedient humble servant, 

H. T. Colebroke, Esq., &c. &c. &c. J. Dart, Secretary. 


Nore 4. 


Letter from Baboo Radhacant Deb to Sir Alexander Jolinston, 
Knight, the Deputy Chairmen, and the Committee of Correspon- 
dence of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
GENTLEMEN,—With sentiments of respect, I have the honour to 

acknowledge the receipt of a very kind letter from you, together 

with a copy of the Prospectus of the Society. 

Your proposal to insert my name among your correspondents. is 
most gratifying to me ; and I beg to present my best and respectful 
thanks for the honour the Society intends conferring, which cannot 
but be highly acceptable to me. 

Born and residing in such a country as this, where mechanical 
knowledge is, very little cultivated, it cannot be’ expected that the 
natives should possess any elevated degree of knowledge in arts 
and manufactures, with the exception of what they are “daily-prac- 
tising, the scanty remains of that which their forefathers have left, 
and the knowledge of which has descended through Mohammedan 
despotism and cruelty. As your invitation is flattering, I will not, 
however, fail to make every opportunity of keeping awake’ our 
correspondence, connected with the sciences and polite literature of 
the Hindus. 

The formation of eocieties for the promotion of the knowledge of 
science and literature in general, as well.as of arts and munufac- 
tures, is beneficial to the country.where such bodies are united; 
but when they link with similar societies, or individuals of talent, in 
other countries by correspondence, the benefit arising therefrom is 
universal, especially when those, learned men communicate their 
ideas to one another without regard to nation or religion. 


In this good work the Europeans have far surpassed other na- 
tions ; and allow me to express my admiration of the plan the 
Society has adopted for the diffusion of knowledge, by opening a 
correspondence with the natives of Hindoostan, who cannot but 
feel immeasurable pleasure and gratitude at the conviction, that 
their rulers, in common with your Society, are ever watchful to 
promote the welfare of the ruled, by the dissemination of the know- 
ledge of literature and arts among them. 


As the Report of the Calcutta Agricultural Society, of which I 
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have the honour to be Vice-President, will soon be published, I 
need not give ‘you an account of the same here. , 
“ Some time ‘ago, I published’a Bengalee Spelling-book, in imita- 
tion of a similar useful work in English, by Mr. Lindley Murray, a 
copy*of ‘which; “as ‘well as a copy of the first volume of a copious 
Dictidnary, ‘entirely in Sanscrit, compiled by me, on the plan of 
an Encyclopedia, I beg leave to send, and request the Society 
will -haye the gaodness to give them a place in their library 
allowing me, at the same time, permission to transmit the subse- 
quent volumes, with the Preface and Appendix, when issued from 
the press. 

Having lately had occasion to refer to the Agni Purana, I found 
a passage therein which convinced me that the division of the day 
and “night into’ twenty-four hours, from midnight to midnight, by 
Europeans, is' of Sanscrit: origin, and as it may be-a point deemed 
desirable ta:'be known by many English gentlemen, I bez leave to 
transcribe the original, accompanied with a translation of it. 


ben | 
Mesh FG ots Raed eRReraTeeT FETA: 
TAM ATSC DATS ) 
te Fata esa HT AAT 
We BUCO: Fa THT: A 
‘Ghatike dve: Muhtrtah, sy4t: taistrinsaty4 \divé |nise; Chatur- 
vinsati Belébhir ahoratram, prachacshate..) 4), 
‘ Siryoday4di vijneyo Mubtrténam ‘cramah: Sadd, Paschimad 
atd’ha xatradi Horanam vidyatecramah.’ 
‘Two ghaticas make one muhurta, of which thirty make a day 
atid night. Twenty-four belahs aré said to constitute a day and 


night.» .Itis to be remarked, that the ‘course of the muhurtas is in- 
variably. from sunrise, and that of the hor4s from midnight.’ 


The interpretation of the above two quatrains is this : that thirty 
muhirtas ate equal to a day and night, which two are comprised in 
twenty-four belds or hor4s, and that the computation of day and 
night by thirty muhurtas, is from sun-rise to sun-rise, and that by 
twenty-four belas or hords from midnight to midnight. Hence it 
appears: that. the word hour’ is’ probably derived from the’ Sanscrit 
term. hor4, especially when the exact correspondence’ of the latter 
with the Greek ‘and the Latin hora is considered. ' yD 

Wishitiz you success in your benevolent exertions towards effect- 
ing’ yout intérésting Society, I remain, with due respect and regard, 
Getitlemen; your most ‘obedient sérvant, , 

Calcutta, the 20th of May, 1827. _ Rapmacang Dea, , 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 22. 2M 
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Nore 5. 


Extracts from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Committee of 
Correspondence of the Royal Asiutic, Society. 


March 8th,;1828. .: 
Sir Alexander Johnston, Chairman of the Committee, having 
submitted to the Committee a Dissertation on the Law of Siam, by 
Captain James Low, of Penang, 


It was Resolved, 

‘That in consequence of the talent and spirit of inquiry 
evinced by Capt. Low, in that Dissertation, he be recommended to 
‘the Council, ‘for election as a Corresponding Member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society.’ Pore ACPA 
.,,. Sir Alexander Johnston having also, laid, before .the. Committee, 
the. first. ,volume, of .a, Sanskrit,.Encylopedical ;Dictionary,,.and,.a 
Bengalee. Spelling-book, compiled by. Baboo; Radhacant, Deb .of 
Calcutta, ' 

It was’ Resolved, yt ie pmo $e 

‘ That in’ consequence of the talent displayed in’ those works, 
and the general exertions’ of Baboo Radhacant Deb, for the ‘pro- 
motion of knowledge, he is recommended to the Cquncil for 
election ds a Corresponding Member of the Royal Asiati¢ Society. * 

March 11th, 1828. 
It was Resolved, on the motion of Sir Alexander Johnston, 

‘ That a. Report) of the steps taken by this,Society, ,in relation 
to. Captain Low, and Baboo, Radhacant -Deb,,;be.. made. to,,Lord 
William Bentinck,,.and,Mr. Fullarton;, and. that. those Governors 
be requested to afford their assistance to, Captain. Low, and Baboo 
Radhacant Deb, in the attainment; of the Society’s objects.’ 


Nore 6. 


Translation ‘of ‘a Letter from M. Abel Remusat, Secretary to the 
Asiatic Society at Paris, to Sir A. Johnston. 

. 6 Paris, November 25, 1827. 

~ Str,— The Council of the Asiatic Society ,of Paris has received 
the Letter in which you inform it of the intended publication of 
Messrs. T. and W. Daniell’s Illustrations of India, and of the 
interest which the Royal, Asiatic Society;of Great Britain and Ire- 
land takes in the success of that enterprize. That interest is 
_ Strongly participated ‘in by' the Asiatic’Sdciety of Paris, which knows 
that ‘the approbation of your Society is granted only to useful works. 





* In) consequence | of this! recommendation, Captain Low ‘and Baboo 
-Rhadacant Deb were: elected corresponding members of ‘the “Royal Asiatic 
Society onthe 17th of May,-18286-):/ 5; tomotg sft 1 
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The ‘collection formed by Messrs. Daniell having also been most 
favourably noticed by His Royal Highness the Duke of Orleans, 
appears under such favourable auspices, that the Asiatic Society of 
Paris hastens to add its testimony of approbation to those which 
.Messrs. Daniell have. already received. In exemplification of this 
‘feeling, and for the purpose of complying with the.desire expressed 
by His‘Royal Highness to, the Council, in his letter of. the 29th 
September, a commission was appointed, at the..meeting held on 
the 1st October, to examine the drawings of Messrs, Daniell, and 
to report on them with as little delay as possible. This Commission, 
consisting of Messrs. J. P. Abel-Remusat, St, Martin, and Eugene 
Burnouf, after having examined the materials collected by. these 
learned artists, and obtaining from Mr. William Daniell all. the 
necessary details on the nature of the subjects of which the. work 
will be composed, and of the order in which they will be arranged, 
has communicated the result of its examination, and the expression 
of its high esteem for Messrs. Daniell and their important publi- 
cation, in a report, which was read to the Society on the 6th No- 
vember. Qn the occasion of that report being read, it was resolved, 
that, the, greatest possible publicity should be given to it, and that 
it should be immediately sent to the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, as a proof of the ardent desire felt by this 
Council to join with that Society in the encouragement of the pub- 
lication of the Illustrations of India. That report I have now the 
honour of addressing to you, and request that you will communicate 
it to the learned body over which you preside. 

The, Council of the Asiatic Society of Paris, in unanimously 
adopting the conclusions contained in that report, has been actuated 
by the desire of shewing that it will not neglect any opportunity of 
uniting its efforts with those of the Royal Asiatic Society, for the 
advancement of the studies to which the Orientalists of both nations 
are equally devoted. 

Accept, Sir, the assurance of the most distinguished consideration 
with which I have the honour to be, your very humble and obedient 
Servant, (Signed) J. P. Apgi-Remusart. 


Sir Alex. Johnston received along with this letter the report to 
which it alludes, and a letter from: the Baron Atthalin, first aid-de- 
camp to his' Royal Highness the Duke of Orleans, of which the 
following is a translation. 


To Sir Alexander Johnston, Knt. 


Six,—I was travelling when Mr. Daniell arrived in Paris, which 
prevented your letter, of which he was the bearer, reaching me till 
quite recently. Directly it was delivered I endeavoured to accom- 
plish your wishes by making known to his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Orleans the interest that the Royal Asiatic Society, in its 
zeal for the promotion of the knowledge of Asia, takes in the pub- 

2m 2 
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livation of the [lustrations of India, by which those distinguished 
artists, Messrs. T..and W. Daniell, propose to complete their ;mag- 
‘nifieent works, which have already so. largely, contributed to:.our 
‘acquaintance with that part of the globe. 


His Royal Highness, highly appreciating the great skill of Messrs- 
Daniell, and desirous of encouraging 4 work which “is ‘so splendid 
a monument of persevering industry and highly cultivated talent, 
hastened to promote its success by immediately writing to Baron de 
Sacy, President of the Asiatic Society of Paris, recommending the 
Society, over which that much-respected Orientalist presides,’ to 
‘support, with all the méans at its command, the intended pub- 
“lication. 

In addition to addressing this recommendation ‘to the Société 

Asiatique, His Royal Highness has subscribed for two copies, and 
their’ Royal Highnesses'the Duchess of Orleans and: Madembiselle 
d’Orleans have each subscribed for one copy of Messrs. Daniell’s 
very beautiful and interesting views; to which also their Royal 
“Highnesses have graciously expressed their intention, as oppor- 
tunities offer, of directing the notice of those August Personages 
whose patronage will effectively promote the rapid increase ‘of ‘the 
list of subscribers. : 


_...His Royal Highness has been highly gratified by the occurrence 
of this opportunity of testifying his esteem for Mr. Daniell, and of 
evincing his anxiety to execute the wishes of the Royal Asiatic 
Society which has enrolled him among its honorary members, and 
of which you are the organ. ‘That Society could not have chosen 
a more acceptable medium of communication to his Royal High- 
ness, who recollects with much pleasure his former acquaintance 
with you, and is highly sensible of the obliging manner ‘in which 
you have conveyed to him your ideas on Mr. Daniell’s unrivalled 
collection of drawings relating to India. 

Permit me to congratulate myself on having béen selected to ad- 
dress you on this occasion, as it has given me an opportunity of 
rendering homage to talents, of which I am one of the most ardent 
admirers, and accept the expression of the high consideration ‘with 
which I have the honour to be, Sir, your very humble and obedient 

- Servant, (Signed) Baron ArrHatin, 


Aide-de-camp to his Royal Highness the Duke of Orleans. 
Neuilly, the 29th of September, 1827. 





*,* We have great pleasure in observing the useful objects to which the 
zeal and erudition of a few active members have directed the attention of 
this learned body. It is to be regretted that no institution should exist, by 

,/the members of which the same solicitude might be evinced to improve the 
moral and political condition of the people of India, as is displayed by the 
eg” Society, in exploring the treasures of Eastern literature, science, and 
art.— ED. 
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Procress or Mr. Buckincuam’s Lazours 1n tHe Country. 


We are enabled to continue the most satisfactory reports of Mr. 
Buckingham’s progress throughout the remaining part of Scotland, in 


. every town of which thathe has yet visited, he has been received with 


the most cordial and distinguished welcome; and in each the im- 
pression left by his visit has been such as to give the strongest as- 
surances of universal support, by petitions and deputation, when the 
question respecting the East India monopoly comes before the Le- 
gislature, as it will do, early in the next Session. We content our- 
selves. for the present, therefore, in communicating to our distant 
readers in the East the following additional testimonies as to the 
value, the importance, and the effectiveness of Mr. Buckingham’s 
labours in their behalf. 


Mx. Buckincuam’s Lecrures on tue Eastern Wor.p. 


From * The Aberdeen Journal, July 29. 


On Monday and yesterday evenings we attended the Lectures 
of this gentleman in the Banqueting Hall of the Public Rooms, 
Union-street ; both of which, and especially the last, was attended 
by a numerous and highly respectable audience, including many of 
the principal families of the town and surrounding country, In con- 
sequence of a desire expressed by several of the leading members of 
the community, Mr. Buckingham gave a Prelimnary Lecture, in 
which he introduced a selection of the most remarkable things con- 
tained in his longer course, especially of the wonders of ancient 
Egypt, the tomb of Christ, the scriptural illustration of Palestine, the 
perils of a journey across the deserts of Arabia, and the ruins of Ur, 
of Nineveh, and of Babylon. 

It would be difficult to say which of these portions gave the most 
unmixed satisfaction to the audience—they appeared to be delighted 
with all; and although the first Lecture lasted from seven o'clock 
till nearly ten, every one seemed reluctant to depart when it was 
brought to a close, We have never, on any occasion, witnessed more 
unequivocal satisfaction and delight. 

The second Lecture, which was; given last evening , was still 
more fully .attended than the first; and the regret was continually 
felt. and expressed that Mr. Buckingham’s stay was confined to two 
evenings only. We were glad tu see, however, that his allusion to 
an intended repetition of his visit in the next year was received in 
such a manner as-to manifest the most cordial support of all who 
heard it; and we, doubt not but his full course would be attended 
here with very ample numbers, 

The Lecture on the India Company's Monopoly, being the. es- 
sence of the whole, was listened to with profound attention ; and:we 
doubt whether there was a single individual who before had any idea 
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of its being so full of evil to the country, or who did not leave the 
room with a fixed resolution to do every thing within his power to 
prevent the renewal of the charter of exclusive privileges, which is 
productive of such unmixed evil.’ 


From ‘ The Aberdeen Chronicle, August 1. 


Mr. Buckingham, who lectured in the County Rooms on Mon- 
day and ‘Tuesday last, was attended on both occasions by numerous 
and respectable audiences. The appearance of this gentleman con- 
firms all that has been said of his previous talents. _He has elo- 
quence, fluency, argument, and wit; and such powers of striking 
illustration that he arrests the attention of his audience, and gives 
at the same time such comprehensive and clear views of his subject, 
as impress the truth irresistibly on the mind... The subjects treated 
of by Mr. Buckingham are of the deepest importance, with a view to 
the great question, so soon to be discussed, of the renewal or non- 
renewal of the East India Company's charter; and he has very 
clearly proved, that this political anomaly of a trading company rul- 
ing our vast dominions in the capacity of a sovereign, is of the most 
pernicious nature, and has been attended with the worst conse- 
quences. The government of the East India Company has always 
been dircted to one plain, simple, and selfish end, namely, the pre- 
servation in their own incapable hands of their vast possessions at 
whatever expence. To this end every thing has been sacrificed, the 
happiness alike of the millions whom they govern, and the interests 
of Great Britain. The commercial sovereigns’ of Leadenhall-street 
have behaved to their subjects in every respect like the false mother, 
who would rather divide the child in two than part with it. They 
have resisted the most obvious improvements—opposed the wisest 
laws—and countenanced the basest’ idolatries and the moat bloody 
superstitions, from a slavish fear of some'naméless perils, arising 
from what was to benefit their subjects; and the only object’ they 
have‘ been at ‘all solicitous about has’ been’ to’ extort money from 
them, and to remit it home. It is clear that the ‘colonization and 
settlement of Europeans in India, is essential to the improvement of 
the country; it is in this manner only that European improvement, 
both in arts, in morals, and in) religion, can be diffased. over: this 
vast continent. Yet, this is rigidly: prohibited by the East. India 
Company, in whose dominions alone it ‘is that the name of an 
Englishman is the badge of: slavery: ) 2°) ))<) ule ov deeb 


From * The Dundée' Advertiser, July 30, 

Ma, Bucxincuam,—This celebrated Orientalist mme need his 
first lecture, yesterday evening, in the Thistle Hall, Union-street ; 
and was enthusiastically greeted on his entrance by a,numerous and 
respectable audience. We cannot, at, this late honr, even venture 
upon an outline of his lecture; suffice it to say, that the facts he 
produced were so intensely interesting, and his manner of delivering 
them so vivid, familiar, and free from any thing like affectation, 
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that.not,one,of his, auditors exhibited the least, impatience, or left the 
room, ill the, ,conclusiony~so.,completely, were. they riveted, by his 
eloquence for.rpwards, of three hours, ..To show, their respect for the 
character and talents of Mr. Buckingham, and their zeal for the great 
cause which he is advocating, several of our principal merchants 
waited upon’ hit at the hotel, and’conducted him to the Lecture- 
hall’ “Phis}:we ‘trust, is’a symptom, that our merchants are alive to 
the importance'of-a free trade td the East, and that they will follow 
up'thehints'which 'we anticipate Mr. Buckingham will offer to them 
this evenitig. @'oole) os { eid i 
vo hae sonrom © The Dundee Courier, August 4. 

‘Mr: Buckingham’s Lectures took place here on:the evenings of 
Wednesday and: Thursday last; imthe Thistle Operative Hall; Union- 
stréety and were heard | throughout: with the: deepest attention, and 
we'may add, with conviction; by all present. .Mr. Buckingham has 
distinguished powers'as‘‘a lecturer. His readiness, his fluency, -his 
eloquence; his: ‘complete mastery over the subject )in-all its details, 
his lively and apposite illustrations,.as well asthe point and sarcasm 
of his observations; all concurred to impress’on his hearers the most 
profound admiration of his talents, and to secure attention, whieh is 
the first. great step to -conviction.—There: cannot bea doitbt,,we 
think, “that Mr. Buckingham made’ out) a most »trimpbant- ease 
against the East: India Company; proving that their whole atten- 
tion was dirécted, not‘to the happiness: of the people, or the prospe- 
rity of the country, but.to:the-more selfish end of preserving those 
dominions:for a-possession to) themselves. | Accordingly. Europeans 
are'prevented from colonizing:the! country and settling im it, and by 
that/means, of introducing among the Natives the industry, thearts, 
the manufactures,:and,: though last, not least, the intelligence and 
morality of Europe. :: If Huropean merchants were allowed to, settle 
freely’ m the: interior,: and to establish: houses. of -ageney,British 
godds would be:dispersed throughout.every corner |.of that-immense 
continent, which would) be:a vast and profitable: market, that would 

“exeite:a/ demand imall. parts of, the, country, and would: give em- 
ployment;to our superfluous capital, and to\our idle and necessitous 
workmen.)»This, andthe opening of the:China market, would, cer- 
tainly give-a spring to industry;,.and would be of immense. benefit 
over all.the country: «And why, it- may. be asked, should the British 
merchant be shut out of the China market, to:which the: Amerieaas 
freely trade.2,,.Is there any, policy in this? Is there any common 
sense in it? Then in regard to tea, we pay for that article, in con- 
sequence of the East India Company's monopoly just six shillings, 
where but for that, we would only pay thtee shillings; and thus a 
tax is levied “by, the East India Company on the tea-pots of this 
country amoufting to about 3,000,000/. ‘per. annum.—We are not 
only excluded, therefore, by this Company—by those princely gto- 
cers of, Leadenhall-street—from a’ most beneficial branch of trade, 


; 
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which is engrossed by foreigners, but we pay for being: excluded. 
We absolutely pay a héavy tax of three millions per annum ‘to ‘sup- 
port our own exclusion from this excellent market for our goods. 
We should really think that this grievance must be: redressed when 
the Company's charter expires. fener 


From a notice by Lord William Bentinck, inserted in a former 
column, it will be observed, that, the East India Company are be- 
ginning to think a little about the improvement of their, dominians. 
The speedy expiry of their charter,is a decisive argument ; and they 
wish, before the question comes to be discussed, to have it to say 
that they have not altogether neglected the good of their subjects. 
That this is not the metive for this tardy act of justice there is little 
reason to doubt ; otherwise, why would such an obvious duty have 
been so long delayed. This measure is clearly extorted from the 
fears of the Company, rather than from any overabundant anxiety 
for the happiness of their. subjects. 


‘ Mr. Buckingham was waited upon at his hotel by the Dean of 
Guild, the Deputy Chairman of tne Chamber of Commerce, Bailie 
Brown, and several other respectable merchants, by whom he was 
accompanied to the new Hall in Union-street, and introduced to his 
audience, consisting of about 150 of the most respectable people in 
the place. On Thursday evening there might be 300 present. 


From ‘ The Glasgow Chronicle,’ July 22. 


Mr. Buckingham, the celebrated Oriental traveller, is soon to 
gratify the literary and commercial public of this city with a course 
of Lectures on the state and resources of those interesting eastern 
regions which he bas visited. As the fame of that highly talented 
gentleman has got the start of his arrival amongst us, as most.of 
our readers must be acquainted with the alee circumstances 
which gave rise to his public appearance as a lecturer, and as many 
of them may have perused the synopsis of the course of Lectures, 
which a few months ago he delivered to respectable, crowded, elec- 
trified audiences, in Liverpool and elsewhere, it is quite unnecessary 
to insist on the advantages which may be expected from his disqui- 
sitions, or on the claims which he has on the countenance of those 
who feel interested in the extension of our commerce, and in the 
amelioration of our colonial possessions and their\dependencies in the 
eastern world. We know of no method more likely to interest the 
public mind, or better adapted to advance objects the ‘most’ impor- 
tant, connected with the commercial interests of this country, and 
the amelioration of our foreign dependencies, than the extempora- 
neous discussions of one whose talents and personal observation 
unite to qualify him for this discussion. It is not, therefore, too 
much; to expect that many will be prepared to welcome to our popu- 
lar assemblies, an individual. whose ‘active and spirited: exertions, 

have already done. much to break down those barriers of monopoly 
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and of-intolerance, that: have so long impeded the advance of com- 
mercial and philanthropic enterprise ; and whose continued exer- 
tions, seconded. by the countenance of an enlightened public, will 
form a powerful auxiliary to that cause which stands so much in need 
of his manly and intrepid advocacy. 


The-efforts of Mr. Buckingham, since his arrival in this country, 
to enlighten the public mind on the religion, literature, commerce, 
&e., of Oriental countries, and to expose the evils and injustice of 
monopoly in connection with some of these, afford at the same time 
a singular and striking proof of its impolicy and absurdity. Who 
have a British public to thank for the mass of valuable information 
that has thus been communicated, and for the admirable exposé that 
has been made of maladministration in the affairs of India? It is to 
the East India Company themselves, it is to the very intolerance and 
illiberality of their government that we are indebted for this. For 
it was the Company and their government who banished this gen- 
tleman from India, nay, who sent him in glorious exile back to his 
native country. What a master stroke of policy was this? Was 
there not another spot on the face of this wide terraqueous globe, to 
which this sworn foe to monopoly and oppression might have been 
banished?) Was there no solitary, no barren rock of the ocean 
from which his uplifted band could not have beseeched release, and 
from which his lonely voice could never have been heard? Why 
was not the El Dorado of emigration mania selected as the appro- 
priate residence of the man who had provoked Demetrius, incensed 
the craftsmen, and attempted to turn the Eastern world upside down? 
But p>, even although he had, with bare and bended knee, intreated 
the choice of any of these alternatives, the boon would not have 
been conceded—a decree, irrevocable as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, has willed it, and home to Britain he must infallibly go. 
Thas has the champion of anti-monopoly been admitted within the 
walls of the citadel, and like a wise and skilful tactician, he is closely 
following up the advantage. 


From ‘ The Glasgow Herald, August 3. 


We have the pleasure to announce the arrival of Mr. Bucking- 
ham in Glasgow. It will be seen by the advertisement that he is 
to commence his Course of Lectures on the commerce and resources 
of the eastern world, in the Assembly Rooms, this day at two 
o'clock ; and we have no doubt that our fellow-citizens will avail 
‘themselves of this opportunity of obtaining the information which 
Mr: Buckingham is so eminently qualified to impart. In Edinburgh, 
Leith, Aberdeen, and Dundee, he has been received with the most 
enthusiastic greetings ; and we may mention that in the last place 
‘he was instantly waited upon at the hotel, by Bailie Brown, Dean of 
‘Guild Lindsar, Mr. Edward Baxter, Deputy Chairman of the Cham- 
‘ber of Commerce, and séveral of the principal merchants, who 
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companied him to,the Hall, where his lectures. were delivered to a 
very numerous and intelligent audience. An association for pro- 
moting the opening of the India and China trade is about to be 
formed there immediately, as has been done in various other places, 
which Mr. Buckingham has visited in the course.of. his tour, .. His 
Lectures have thus been eminently useful in awakening the public 
mind to the great importance of having a free’and unshiackled trade 
to the East. The intense interest excited by, his descriptions; of 
Egypt and Palestine, induced Mr, Buckingham to repeat, these lec- 
tures, as well as his concluding lecture in Edinburgh. His arrange- 
ments being now completely fixed, must prevent a, similar repetition 
in Glasgow. We state this, that those who wish to hear these lec- 
tures. may not disappoint themselves, 


From ‘ The Glasgow Free-Press,’ August 5. 


Mr. Buckxincuam.—This distinguished Oriental traveller com- 
menced his Lectures here on Monday. last;in the Assembly-Rooms, 
Ingram-street, to a.very respectable and highly intelligent audience. 
His. subject.on. Monday was, Egypt, and yesterday Arabia ; and, we 
feel.assured that. we express the sentiments of every.one who heard 
him, when we say, that. he crowds more information, and entertain- 
ment. into a. short space,.than. any; Lecturer who ever, before ad- 
dressed a .Glasgow audience.. His utterance is rapid,.yet very 
distinct,—-although occasionally,;at, the close of the periods, he 
permits his..voice to fall so. low as.to escape the hearing of those who 
sat at apy great distance; his elocution atthe same, time is good, his 
ideas acute and striking, his gestures animated, and his manner and 
appearance very gentlemanly and prepossegsing. , He.is thoroughly 
master. of every detail connected with his subjects, and, he thus, with 
as much ease as familiarity, pours out upon the minds of his hearers 
a flood of knowledge, at once. varied, extensive, original, and i in- 
teresting. . Perhaps ‘his most distinguishing characteristic | is“ his 
graphic power, by which he conjures up before the imagination, in 
as much vivid distinctness as if it were actually present, every ima 
(and they are most multitudinous) of which he attempts the déli- 
neation.. At the progress of so eloquent’ and able and advocate of free- 
dom ‘in’ commerce and legislation as this, the East India Monopdlists 
have good reason to become apprehensive. a « 


Of, course it would,be; ridiculous in,us here to attempt anything 
like’ report of the Lectures of Mr. Buckingham. ,,, Were each, one 
given accurately (and,, from , being: so; crowded with, information, 

unless, it were given almost, verbatim, it could have no,pretensions 
to accuracy) it would itself fill nearly the , whole. of, our pages. .We, 
therefore, are, obliged to content ourselyes. with. these descriptive 
generalities, more with a view to,excite curiosity, than;to gratify it; 
for, te obtain a proper idea of Mr, Buckingham, as a, Lecturer, he 
must be heard,.and not,described. , We, trust that,no one,.who can 
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at all ‘afford: it,’ and: particularly those who take an interest in our 
comnexion with the Oriental world, will suffer to pass animproved 
the present excellent opportunity of so greatly increasing their stock 
of information concerning a range of countries so extensive and im- 
ortant. As the audiences are on the increase, we are not without 
hope that Mr. Buckingham may be induced to repeat his Coursé 
previous to his departure. - Omit 
By the bye, while on this subject we may be permitted to re- 
mark; that the East India Company have of late been evincing a 
remarkable disposition to conciliate, both in this country and in 
India,—from motives and for reasons which it requirés no great sa- 
gacity to penetrate. The consciousness of insecurity which this 
displays, is a good omen of victory, which ought to stimulate to still 
farther exertions. 


{ 


From ‘ The Glasgow Free Press,’ August 8, 


Mr. Bucxincuam.—We are truly rejoiced to see the extraor- 
dinary manner in which the audiences attending the Lectures of this 
gentleman have increased since Wednesday. His popularity is now 
unbounded, and were he to repeat his whole Course three times 
over, he would each ‘successive time have an enlarged attendance. 
This, ‘we are glad to perceive, has induced him to give us an evening 
Course before his departure, By that means’ hundreds of our fel- 
low-citizens will be enabled to embrace the opportunity of hearing 
him, who cannot leave their places of business at the present early 
hour, Yesterday Mr. Buckingham, in a splendid Lecture, gave us 
his description of India: to day he is to grapple with the Monopoly ; 
when we earnestly call upon every one who takes an interest in the 
question to attend, and witness this modern Hercules of the commer- 
cial world'strangle ‘oar modern Nemeth Lion. _ 

As a proof of the rapid manner in. which the question respecting 
Free Trade with India is forcing itself on the attention of all classes 
of the community, since the commencement of Mr. Buckingham’s 
tour through the country, for the purpose of awakening the. public 
mind to a due sense of its importance, we may here mention that the 
College of Glasgow has proposed, for a Prize Essay, the following 
subject :—‘ The probable effects, both in England and in India, 
of removing all the existing restrictions on the commerce between 
the two countries,’ It may be added, that when some of the in- 
tending ‘candidates for this' Prize wished to consult the pages of Mr. 
Buckingham's “Oriental Herald,’ as the latest and best authority on 
most of the points embraced by the be ee Essay, they were un- 
able to find a single complete set of that work in Glasgow, although 
there is certainly no town in the whole kingdom that has a deeper 
ititerest in the success of the object to which that work is devoted 
than the city of Glasgow, where the mercantile, manufacturing, 
ind shipping interests have all equally a large stake at issue on the 
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result of the efforts now making to open India and China to their 
enterprise. * 
From ‘ The Glasgow Herald,’ August 10. 


Tue close of Mr. Buckingham’s Lecture on Saturday was mar-. 
ked by the loudest and most enthusiastic applause, which continued 
to be reverberated and prolonged from every part of the Hall, , Be- 
fore it had subsided, Mr. Spiers of Culcreuch, a leading Member of 
the East India Association of Glasgow, rose, and addressed the as- 
sembly to the following effect : 


‘ Ladies and Gentlemen.— After the brilliant display of | elo- 
quence with which you have heard the subject of India and its ad- 
ministration treated to day, and afterthe enthusiastic manner, in 
which you have evinced your admiration of the talented individual 
to whom we are indebted for this exposition, I am sure that I shall 
only be expressing the unanimous feeling of every one who hears 
me, when I beg to propose that we tender to Mr. Buckingham our 
united and cordial thanks, for the vivid and convincing manner in 
which he has condensed and arranged the vast mass of information 
submitted to us to day; and the triumphant case which he has 
established against the East India Company ; so as to satisfy the 
most scrupulous, that we ought to unite with the other great towns 
of the kingdom to prevent the renewal of their exclusive privileges, 
from which so little of good, even to themselves, and so much evil 
to others, have already. sprung.’ 


The vote of thanks to Mr. Buckingham. was seconded by Mr. 
Douglas of Barloch, and carried by loud and long-continued accla- 
mation. 

Mr. Buckingham acknowledged his deep sense of the honour 
conferred on him, in very feeling and appropriate terms, and. the 
meeting then separated, the Speech, or Lecture, having lasted 
nearly four hours; and being kept up with increasing intensity 
of interest, both in the speaker and the hearers, to the very last. 

In ‘The Glasgow Chronicle’ of August, immediately after the 
close of the Lectures, appeared the following letter, addressed to the 
Editor : 

A Seat 1n ParuiaMent For Mr. Buckinenam. 


To the Editor of * The Glasgow Chronicle.’ 


Sir,—At the conclusion ofa very powerful address. of Mr, Buck- 
inghbam, on the India Monopoly, by which, on last Saturday, he 
exceeded every expectation of his most sanguine admirers, and en- 





*’*The Oriental Herald’ has long been taken in at most of the Public 
Rooms at Glasgow ; and although, from the manner in which separate nut™- 
bers-of Periodicals are often mislaid, only incomplete sets ‘could’ befound ; 
that.evil is now remedied, as.there are several, complete sets:of the work 
since. sunvlied, 
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gaged for four hours the untired and eager attention of a .most'-re- 
spectable and numerous auditory, nothing was more gratifying than 
the universal expression of ardent approbation which followed the 
motion of Mr. Speirs of Culcreuch, of thanks to Mr. Buckingham 
for his conduct, and for the extensive and valuable information 
which he bad compressed into so small a compass, and conveyed in a 
manner so particularly interesting. The repetition of the lectures 
.in an evening course, is most judicious, and will, no doubt, be at- 
tended by the large proportion of the reflecting part of the com- 
munity, whose interests are’so deeply engaged in this question—but 
who could not spare so many business hours of the forenoon. 


On Saturday, a very general feeling was expressed in the respect- 
able mercantile and manufacturing circle assembled at the Lecture 
—that if the commercial metropolis of Scotland had, like Liverpool, 
any power to elect a Parliamentary Representative, those who had 
witnessed Mr. B.'s capacity for abridging the largest subjects, and 
simplifying the most complex details of commercial affairs—or 
state policy—his distinctness in argumentative discussions—his cor- 
rect easy style—and graceful and animated delivery and action—his 
equal facility of transition from the grave to the gay—from playful 
irony or pleasantry to the pathetic and deeply impassioned—the 
general result of a profound impression of the importance and truth 
of his doctrines—would bestow, by acclamation, a seat in Parliament 


on one so well qualified by peculiar knowledge and capacity for 
meeting with effect the Parliamentary manceuvres, which the great 
Leviathan of Indian Monopoly will assuredly spare neither cost nor 
exertion to put in motion, to exclude the British nation from a free- 
trade intercourse and settlement in the Eastern world. 


The best method of securing an advantageous arena on which 
this able champion of the public cause may meet its wily and potent 
adversaries, is to raise a national subscription from every class in 
proportion to their stake and their means---the very interest of 
which, vested in the funds, would defray every needful expense, 
and the principal under the charge of local committees, be returned 
to the subscribers to this Grand---National---Free---India Trade 
Savings’ Bank. 

That there are public-spirited merchants and manufacturers in this 
city, and in the West of Scotland, who would be zealous and proud 
to lend.a little of their time in organizing such ascheme, and in su- 
perintending the conduct of the efforts for obtaining free admission 
to the soil and trade of India, under the protecting influence of Bri- 
tish law---it would be an insult to the extensive knowledge, enter- 
prise, talent, and spirit of the public to doubt. 


Ifa general expression of opinion to this effect were first collected 
by subscriptions; obtained by a few'active individuals to a short 
paper, the principle would at once lay hold of the public attention, 
and a sense of its advantages diffuse it over the whole kingdom. 
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This expression of opinion would undoubtedly induce’ one of: the 
many patriotic noblemen whose families have for centuries devoted 
their Boroughs to the patronageof men who have disclosed talents 
for upholding any branch of British liberty, or public right, which 
was peculiarly endangered—of Fox;' Burke, ‘Sheridan, ‘M‘Intosh, 
Brougham—to introduce to the senate the oppressed advocate ofthe 
liberty,of the Press, of British law, of free ingress and egress to all 
British subjects to a colony conquered by our own blood, and re- 
tained in dependence by our,own efforts; more especially when: the 
shutting of some foreign markets, and the glutting of all, have pro- 
duced such a depression in every branch of our national industry, 
and when the question is, whether we shall for another quarter of a 
century be excluded from one half of the world for the mere plea- 
sure, not profit, of a Company, whose monopoly ‘ not enriches 
‘them; while it makes,us poorindeed.’ «. © 

The feeling on this subject is at present so strong and general 
that it only requires direction and motion from a very few merchants 
and manufacturers of good sense and activity. 
; I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

A Giascow Mercnant. 


We are enabled to add, that this suggestion of procuring for 
Mr. Buckingham a seat in Parliament, has. been followed up with 
great spirit at Glasgow, a committee being organized for that pur- 
pose, a correspondence opened with the other large towns, and 
such a subscription ensured as will render the accomplishment. of 
the object a matter of certainty. 


Mr. Buckincuam’s. Sperecn at THE Granp Masonic Dinner. 


Tue following is an accurate report of the speech of Mr. Buck- 
ingham, at the grand dinner given by the Public Authorities of 
Glasgow, in the Town Hall, on Tuesday, the 18th instant, at the 
close of the splendid Masonie procession and honours on laying the 
foundation of the New Bridge across the Clyde, (at which not less 
than 50,000 spectators were present,) R. Dalglish, Esq., Preceptor 
of Hutchesons’ Hospital,in the Chair, Lawrence Hill, Esq. Chamber- 
lain to the Hospital, croupier. “Aniong the company ‘were the Lord 
Provost ‘and Magistrates; ‘Mr.’ Campbell of ‘Blythswood, Sir Walter 
Stirling of Faskine, a gentleman who, 60'years ago, ‘was present at 
laying the fourdation stone’ of Jamaica Street Bridge, the Sheriff, 
Principal Macfarlane, Rev. Dr. M‘Leod, J. S. Buckingham, Esq., 
Mr. Cunningham of Lainshaw, Mr. John Grant of Nuttal, Mr. 
Wallace of Kelly, Colonel Hastings and the officers of the guard of 
the 12th Lancers and 42d Regiment, William and Walter Stirling, 
Esqs. of London,’ Captain Gray, 57th Regiment, Mr. Ewing of 
Lunoon Castle, Robert Finlay, Esq., Mr. Wilson of Thornley, Ro- 
bert Stevenson, Esq., engineer, James Dennistoun, Esq. &c. 
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. In introducing the, health of a distinguished visitor, Mr. Buck- 
ingham, the chairman, passed a. high eulogium on the value of the 
recent public labours of this gentleman, in endeavouring to call the 
attention of the whole country, and of Glasgow in particular, to the 
importance of a more extended intercourse with our Eastern pos~ 
sessions. 


The mere mention of Mr. Buckingham’s name drew forth the 
loudest demonstrations of ‘applause, and his health was drank with 
all the honours in a most enthusiastic manner. 


Mr. Buckineuam rose to. return. thanks, and, addressing., the 
chairman, spoke nearly, to the following effect :—Mr., Preceptor and 
gentlemen, or if I.might. be permitted, to, use, any other terms, I 
would rather . say, Friends, fellow-countrymen, and brothers,—for 
in each of these relationships have, I, mingled with you, to-day; in 
the first, with individuals whom I had the happiness to know, years 
ago, on the other side of the globe; in the second, as haying come 
among you for a great public object, which requires the union of 
every branch of the country; and, in the third, as a free and 
accepted Mason, joining hands with the brethren of the Order, and 
forming one,cf| your splendid procession, clothed in the appropriate 
emblems of purity which so truly characterize the end and aim of 
that sacred institution, If I were called upon to say in which of 
these relationships I felt most closely allied to you, I should find it 
difficult to answer. Feeling as I do, in all its superior force, the 
powerful charm of friendship, I acknowledge, openly the strength 
and durability of the social tie. But the link of national union, and 
the love of country, is neither less powerful nor less enduring, and 
therefore the patriotic claim must have its share. While, as a 
mason, I yield to none in the enthusiastic atdour with which I 
honour its precepts, and endeayour to observe its rules; and there- 
fore I feel the fraternal bond between us to be as strong as either 
the social or the patriotic. Instead, however, of singling out any one 
of these, as that.in which, I would, prefer to address you, it will be 
more in harmony with my. own views and wishes, that I should be 
permitted to, thank you,and to salute you in all. It was the object 
of my visit here to-day, to,assist in paying honours, and not to re- 
eeive them. In this cordial spirit I have been borne along by the 
flowing tide of conviviality which has already set in so strong 
among us, maintaining my full share in that open expression of 
joyous hilarity, which the assembly, the occasion, and the manner 
of its being conducted, are so well calculated to inspire. Since, 
however, instead of my being permitted to remain in the crowd, by 
which I here feel myself so agreeably pressed on all sides around, 
you have condescended to draw, the attention of your guests to the 
humblest among them all, and to single me out by name, as worthy 
of your. special commendation, I should neither do justice to you, 
Sir, who have so been pleased. to honour me, nor to the generous 
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hearts in: which your flattering eulogium found’ so;immediate-and 
powerful an. echo, any more: than L-should: do justice to my.own 
feelings, if I could content myself on such an.occasion,» by:merely 
returning .you my formal thanks. . Not, bowever, that;1: mean:to 
occupy. your time.or attention long.: Much: as 1,feel,::L-willinot 
weary, you with its expression. But [cannot be- wholly» silent, 
when so, many motives combine to. persuade me to another course. 
‘Sirs, I may truly say, that if the daration of human life is to be 
estimated by the number of ideas’that pass through the mind}' and 
of ‘sensations that affect the heart, to-day I have lived a year; for, 
from the first moment of mv entering the sacred edifice in which we 
commenced the holy labours of the morning, up to the moment in 
which I am now addressing you, I have ‘been’ literally’ oppressed 
with thoughts and feelings, too varied and too large for utterance. 
If } were'to devote an éntire year to their detail, and’ ‘were to write 
them with the rapidity of the most practised hand,-I do not believe 
that I should complete my task’ within the period—or that any thing 
but a pen of lightning could follow such a tempest of thought.” ” 
Let me first, then, express my humble acknowledgments of deep 
and unaffected gratitude, to that learned, pious, and venerable mi- 
nister of God, who, in the sacred temple, in which the multitudi- 
nous host were congregated for devotion, poured forth such a strain 
of sound doctrine, pathetic appeal, and holy ardour—as must have 
touched the heart of the most apathetic among his hearers,—more 
especially when he so beautifully illustrated, by copious and appro- 
priate references to the sublime authority before him, the most use- 
ful duty that man can perform toward his fellow-men, or the created 
dust to its Creater—that of spreading out the séa of knowledge, till 
it washes every habitable coast upon the globe---that of diffacing 
the light of education, science, and divine truth, until it embraces 
the people of every country, colour, creed, and‘ clime. (Loud 
Cheers.) As a travelled Mason, more éspecially, IT’ may say that 
every portion of the public worship, founded as it is upon the sacred 
volume, as well as every part of the sublime mysteries of our Order, 
have for me an additional charm : and I can never hear the one, or 
mingle in the other, without emotions as agreeable as they are pow- 
erful, and which nothing but the particular associations from which 
they spring, could ever give birth to. If, for instance, the Hill of 
Zion, or the Towers of Salem---the beauty of Jerusalem, or the 
_glory of Lebanon, are spoken of---the rocks, the spirés, the pin- 
nacles, and the forests, instantly reappear before me, for I retain 
the most vivid recollection of them all. If Nineveh or Babylon are 
alluded to, their desolate remains are as distinctly seen as they were 
while I trod them in reality ; and when the Temple of Sdlomon, the 
Garden of Eden, and other renowned edifices and sites are named, 
the Brotherhood will easily understand the additional charm with 
which these sounds fall upon my ear, ‘since these too have I visited 
as a part of my long and distant pilgrimage. , 
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In passing from the sacred edifice---where, I may say, the great 
Architect of the Universe appeared to have given to the very reve- 
rend and venerated individual who led our devotional exercises, an 
especial inspiration, befitting the solemnity of the occasion---and in 
going from thence into the crowded streets of this increased and in- 
creasing city---my sensations, though of a new order, were still 

werful and pleasing. For who could see unmoved the twice ten 
thousand cheerful and happy countenances that beamed from every 
casement, lattice, roof, and terrace, in the streets through which 
we passed---here and there illuminated, if I may so speak, by 
brighter eyes and lovelier features than those composing the gene- 
ral mass? or who could witness, without something bordering on 
awe as well as admiration, the ten times ten thousand spectators 
that hemmed in the procession on either side, in such a manner as 
to.make a solid platform of human heads, on which, as on the tes- 
tudo of the ancients, an army might have mounted to the breach, 
had they been disposed to besiege and carry off in triumph the fair 
captives who were to be seen hanging out their banners upon every 
battlement ? Sirs, I repeat, that a feeling of awe was inspired. in 
my mind by the sight of so much inert power, which an evil-mind- 
ed leader could so soon rouse into action, and at the head of which 
he might spread terror through the land: but that awe was min- 
gled with admiration, when I beheld our little rivulet of moving 
men, meandering, as it were, like an embroidered thread, through 
an immense surrounding mass—one single effort of which, had it 
been set in hostile motion, would have overpowered and annihilated 
the whole ;---and yet, notwithstanding every apparent motive to 
excitement, when the marching centre was throughout its whole 
line of length covered with the external emblems of rank, of wealth, 
and power---when unarmed and. undefended individuals bore about 
their persons a profusion of jewels, the most insignificant of which 
would have formed a treasure for life to any one of the spectators 
by which they passed—and when the civic baton was the only 
ensign of authority any where displayed, except in the mere guard 
of honour which brought up the rear—notwithstanding, I repeat, 
all these outward and apparent motives to discontent, such was the 
influence of freedom, knowledge, and religion, upon the countless 
multitude—that a smile of joyous participation in all the glories of 
the pageant as it passed, sat upon every countenance, and nota 
hair of any man’s head appeared to have been hurt, nor any feeling 
manifested among the old or young, amidst the myriads that 
thronged around the procession, but that of humility, content, and 
joy. Truly, indeed, has our sublime poet Milton said 


‘ od Peace hath its triumphs, 
No less renowned than war.’ 


And this was one of them. Never, in the whole course of my.ex- 
perience—which has been more extended than my years would 
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indicate, and into which an age of events has been crowded—never 
did I before witness such a mass of human energy so passively sub- 
missive, without subservience or fear; nor in all the gorgeous and 
festive pageants in which it has.been my lot to take a part, do I 
remember any thing approaching to the perfect peace and good-will 
which everywhere prevailed on this occasion. Well, indeed, did the 
reverend expounder of the sacred text, who addressed us in the 
morning, choose for his theme this beautiful passage, which, as I 
before remarked, seems to have been pointed out to him by an 
especial inspiration—‘ And all thy children shall be taught of the 
Lord, and great shall be the peace of thy children.’ Yes, Sirs, 
peace is everywhere the handmaid of knowledge and truth, and 
after witnessing its ‘renowned triumph’ to-day—where the well 
educated population of this busy town breathed not a murmur to 
disturb the serenity of the scene—let no one henceforth dare to 
say, as some oppressors of the human race still insult both the 
majesty of heaven and th@dignity of men by saying—that the in- 
creased knowledge of the poorer classes tends to subvert the due 
order of society, that ignorance is essential to secure the subjection 
of the mass, and that education uproots loyalty and obedience. 
Never was any maxim more false, as well as more degrading: and 
it must be especially gratifying to the friends of knowledge to, see, 
as we have seen to-day, a union of the sacred text, of sound theory, 
and extensive practice—all allied in one holy league against this 
monstrous prostitution of truth and nature. Away then with the 
scandalous sophism for ever! Let it be sent to brood again over 
that utter darkness, which, alone could have engendered any thing 
so foul or so offensive. (Loud cheers.) 


Passing from the procession itself to that which was its end and 
object, the laying the foundation stone of the additional bridge to 
be thrown across the Clyde, in order te connect and facilitate the 
intercourse between the opposite banks of this noble river, I 
could not but reflect that—if you were engaged in this smaller work 
—lI too, and upon a somewhat more extended scale, aspired to be a 
Bridge-builder. That you conceive it an object of great importance, 
to facilitate the intercourse, of which the Bridge we have founded 
to-day is to be the medium, I have the best proof in the vast pains 
taken by you to commence it with all becoming splendour and so- 
lemnity. That it is believed the interests of the Individuals living 
on either side of the stream will be improved by this intercourse, 
is equally certain, from the splendid donations which persons pos- 
sessing property on its banks have given to aid the work. And 
that the city of Glasgow conceives it an object, in the accomplish- 
ment of which all its inhabitants have more or less an interest, may 
be inferred from the fact of its Corporation having given the muni- 
ficent present of three thousand pounds, to assist the undertaking. 
Sirs, the world will applaud your wisdom, as well as your liberality, 
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in this act ; and from it I, too, gather hope; for if it be judicious 
to expend time, and labour, and money, to connect together the 
opposite banks of the Clyde, notwithstanding that two bridges 
already exist within a few hundred yards of each other for that 
purpose—will it not be an object equally worthy your attention to 
give me your support, when I say that my humble endeavour is to 
construct a Bridge which shall unite together the shores of England, 
and those of her extensive and valuable possessions in India. 
(Immense cheering.) I too, Sirs, wish to facilitate that intercourse, 
which, as our reverend teacher so impressively taught us, is but 
fulfilling the divine command, and which, as you have shewn us, is 
the best and most effectual means of connecting together divided 
parts of the same country by the strongest of all links—mutual and 
reciprocal interests. I ask the aid of all true Masons throughout 
the world (for we are a large family, and embrace all kindreds, 
tongues, and kingdoms,) to assist me to construct the arches of this 
Anglo-Indian-Bridge. It cannot fail to be a magnificent structure, 
be the designer who he may. The four hundred millions of Asiatics 
to whom it would open a new road, would form a splendid proces- 
sion; and as to the wealth of which this Bridge would soon become 
the bearer, I may without exaggeration say that it is perfectly in- 
exhaustible. And yet, the pile might be completed for less money 
than you have cheerfully consented to pay, to throw your smaller 
structure across the stream of the Clyde. To erect the Indian 
Bridge, nothing more is wanted than a removal of the dams and 
impediments that clog the approach to the opposite shore. Let 
these be taken away—which your voices may easily command— 
and nothing more is needed ; the Bridge will then build itself, pro- 
vided we lay the foundation. This is all that I ask the masons, the 
merchants, the patriots, the christians of Britain to do; and after 
what I have seen and heard ‘to-day, [ am most anxious that the 
people of Glasgow should lay the first stone. (Loud Cheers.) They 
have already shewn a promptitude which makes it unnecessary for 
me to say much to urge them on; but this I will say, that if they 
do not make haste, the people of Liverpool, of Manchester, of 
Bristol, of Leeds, and of Birmingham, will be before them ; and in 
contending for the honour of priority in this matter, let thei be 
assured that great and lasting will be the renown of those who take 
a lead in an enterprise, which, more than any other that history has 
yet recorded, will in its accomplishment bring countless blessings 
in its train. (Continued cheering.) 


But, Sirs, I will not trespass too much on your indulgence ; and, 
yet, I cannot sit down without. giving expression to another idea 
which was suggested to me, as we stood upon the banks of the 
Clyde, engaged in the solemn rites and mystic ceremonies of the 
day. The connexion of the two shores has been spoken of as a 
union of interests. Let me call it then a nuptial union, You all 
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remember that the Doge of Venice used annually to wed the 
Adriatic to his splendid city, ‘ seated on the waters,’ and that one 
part. of the ceremonial was, to drop a ring into the blushing wave, 
by which to bind the bride and bridegroom. fast in their embraces. 
In the nuptials of the opposite banks of the Clyde, the wholesome 
custom of Europe has been literally followed: the lovers have seen 
and known each other well, and for a fitting period; and the full 
measure of their coquetry as well as courtship has been enjoyed 
before the consummation. But I would wed the Clyde itself, and 
to a noble family—aye, even to a whole family—for though I am 
no advocate of polygamy with mortals, yet since it is an Eastern 
bride that L would provide for your colder stream, with whom the 
Eastern fashion must be followed of wedding without previous 
courtship or acquaintance, I see nothing to prevent the nuptials 
being wholly Eastern, so that the Clyde may become polygamous 
on the occasion, and wed at once those splendid streams, the Tigris, 
the Euphrates, the Indus and the Ganges. (Loud and reiterated 
cheering.) Sirs, this would be a splendid marriage indeed ; for 
‘every single bride would bring her lord a truly regal dower; and 
as to the progeny that would result, I fear to yenture on.so prolific 
a theme; for in less than a single lunar year these Oriental ladies 
would bring their Scottish husbands a long line of descendants, 
enough to fill at least a dozen times over all the wards and class- 
rooms in Hutcheson’s hospital or school. (Loud laughter, mingled 
with great cheering.) Lord Byron has said indeed— 


% The cold in climate are cold in blood.” 


but: only let the Caledonian’s veins be once swelled with the amo- 
rous embrace of these Eastern brides, and, my life upon the issue, 
he will never afterward be cold in blood, though his uncovered limbs 
were shivering on Ben Lomond, or 

“ Freezing on the hoary Caucasus.” 


Sirs, I should tire even your patience, which I see is as courteous 
as it. is excessive, if I were to indulge this current of thought that 
runs in full stream through my mind. I imagine the pithy lines of 
Hudibras to be breathed in whispers from other quarters, 


“For brevity is always good, 
If we are—or are not—understood.” 


And profiting by so undoubted a truth, I beg to say, that whether 
what I have uttered be intelligible or not to those who hear me, 
I. shall inflict no more of it upon the hospitable kindness that 
has. so politely heard me through. Before I sit down, however, 
allow me to repeat how sincerely and deeply I feel the compliment 
you have paid me, in sending forth your commendations of my 
humble labours to the world. Sirs, I am too frank to flatter. It is 
a characteristic of my early profession to speak bluntly as well as 
freely. The sailors of every country that I am acquainted with, are 
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too honest to be parasites, and the sailors of Britain especially. I 
have: been banished for, speaking too freely, but I have never yet 
been suspected of being tvo courteous in phrase. If this should 
give additional weight to any praises I may venture to express, let 
that weight be added now ; for [ repeat, with all the candour of one 
who habitually wears his heart upon the outside of his bosom, and 
whose inmost thoughts dwell constantly upon his tongue, that I 
have never, in any one day, seen more to admire, nor in any one 
day had more exalted sources of pleasure, than in this in which I am 
now addressing you. (Cheers). Let me then not sully this hap- 
piness, by ‘bestowing my tediousness’ upon you any longer, but 
conclude by proposing a toast, which I believe you will all drink 
with enthusiasm. ‘The marriage of the Clyde with four Eastern 
wives—the Tigris, the Euphrates, the Indus, and the Ganges ; and 
may no hostile power ever interpose to divorce the union.’ 

Mr. Buckingham was greeted at the close of this speech with the 
loudest and most enthusiastic plaudits, and personal congratulations 
from all quarters of the Hall; and the toast was drank with three 
times three, amidst the most deafening acclamation. 





_ ‘The Suerrrerp Iris’ thinks that the suggestion of our! Corres- 
pondent ‘ A Merchant,” ‘in favour of a subscription for procuring a 
seat for Mr. Buckingham in Parliament, is well worthy the attention 
of all whose interests are involved in the speedy settlement of the 
great question now in agitation ; the more so, as neither cost nor 
exertion will be spared by those who have too long enjoyed the ex- 
clusive right of trading to the Eastern world. As Glasgow, although 
containing a population of 200,000, has only the privilege of re- 
turning one-fourth (other three boroughs, Dumbarton, Renfrew, 
and Rutherglen, sharing the honour,) of a member ‘to the ‘ Col- 
lective Wisdom’ of the state, it recommends the public-spirited 
and enlightened merchants of that city to take the lead in promoting 
the measure suggested by their fellow-citizen, of seeking to obtain 
for Mr. Buckingham a seat in the House of Commons. _ It only 
requires (says ‘The Sheffield Iris’) that a beginning be made, and 
there can:be.no doubt of the willingness of the inhabitants of Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Leeds, and Sheffield, to lend their aid, in 
forwarding a cause which so much concerns their future prosperity. 





Lecture on Inpta. 


Mr. Buckingham having been earnestly pressed to give a develop- 
ment of his views on the question, ‘ What is to be done with India ?’ 
for this purpose, a supplementary lecture was delivered yesterday 
afternoon (Thursday, August 20) in the Trades’ Hall, Glasgow, to 
an audience more numerous and fashionable, if possible, than on 
any former occasion, For the gratification of the ladies, the lecture 
was preceded by an account of a very perilous journey, undertaken 
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by Mr. Buckingham in the Arabian desert, also by some interesting 
details of the life, habits, and manners of Lady Hester Stanhope. 





(The reports given in the newspapers of Mr. Buckingham’s Lec- 
tures in the country, are generally so inaccurate, even in the small 
portions which they record, as well as so incomplete from the innu- 
merable omissions, rendering what remains difficult to be under- 
stood, that he has despaired of rectifying the evil, and has therefore 
hitherto abstained from all attempts at correcting them. In the 
Glasgow papers, however, one or two points, in the last lecture, 
given on the question, ‘ What is to be done with India,’ were so 
inaccurately stated, that he thinks it right to revise the errors, here 
at least. 


In speaking of the disputed question, as to whether the sove- 
reignty of India was in the East India Company or the King, 
after reading a portion of Lord Grenville’s beautiful speech on this 
subject, Mr. B. is made to say in the newspapers, that the King’s 
flag flies on the Company's Factory in China, and on al] their vessels 
of war. Whereas, he stated directly the reverse. What he really 
said was in substance nearly this :— 


The flag hoisted on the Company’s factory in China, where the 
King of England has no sovereignty, as well as on all their own 
vessels of war, is a flag peculiar to the East India Company, being 
striped like the American; but the flag which floats on all the for- 
tresses in India is the natural British Union Flag, and possession of 
every new conquest is always taken in the King’s name. The 
Judges at the Supreme Courts are also all King’s Judges; and 
every act of the British legislature made for India, proves that the 
sovereignty of that country is not in the East India Company, but 
in the King, Lords, and Commons of England. 


Again, when pointing out the advantages of sending all the young 
gentlemen, destined for the civil or military service of India, out by 
Jand (a point dwelt on in detail as long ago as the fifth volume of 
‘ The Oriental Herald’) ; and contrasting the superiority of such a 
journey, in its effects on the body and mind of the person who per- 
forms it, with the inactivity and ennui of a long sea voyage, the 
newspapers make Mr. B. to say, that ‘the passengers are generally 
so ill as to be unable to look out.’ Whereas, his observation was, 
that whatever might be the disposition to improve themselves, a 
number of concurring circumstances rendered this exceedingly diffi- 
cult, especially to persons not accustomed to sea voyages; and, 
therefore, in many cases the period was a perfect blank in their 
existence. 


On the subject of Indian marriages, the newspapers are unintel- 
ligible ; and on the subject of Indian progeny, quite incorrect. 
Mr. B.’s remarks on these heads were nearly as follows :— 
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Mr. B. thought it highly probable that if gentlemen did not leave 
this country for the civil and military service of India, till twenty- 
two (up to which period their education might be continued with 
advantage), most of them would probably have formed attachments 
before they left: and supposing them to be three years occupied in 
their travels, and not to enter on their duties: in India till twenty- 
tive, he conceived that if they still continued faithful to the objects 
of their affections at home, and wished them to come out by sea for 
the purpose of marriage, that the Government, as a reward for the 
fidelity of both parties, and to encourage European rather than 
Asiatic alliances, should pay the whole of the expenses of the lady's 
passage, if not give her a moderate marriage portion besides. ]* 


The remainder which is given from the papers is sufficiently 
accurate in substance. 


At the conclusion of a Lecture, which lasted upwards of two 
hours, and was listened to with intense interest and great applause, 
Mr. Buckingham took leave of his audience in very feeling terms. 


After the applause consequent on this ardent expression of the 
Lecturer’s feelings, had subsided, 

Lawrence Hitt, Esq. rose, and expressed his regret that some 
one in the assembly, better qualified than himself, had not made 
some proposal or suggestion, to evince that Mr. Buckingham’s 
Lectures had not been lost upon them, and that they had given rise 
to some beneficial result. However, the conviction he felt of the 
importance of the subject on which Mr. Buckingham had just 
addressed them, compelled him not to allow the meeting to 
separate without offering them some resolution. With this view, 
he would propose, 

* That after the repeated and convincing proofs which Mr. Buck- 





* We take this occasion to mention, that by inadvertence of the com- 
piler, several portions of these imperfect abstracts of Mr. B.’s lectures were 
inserted in the last Number of ‘The Oriental Herald.’ The intention of the 
Editor was merely to give those portions from the country papers which 
expressed the general effect produced on the public writers, and the com- 
munity of the place in which the lectures were delivered; and thus to shew 
the progress which the cause was making in every quarter, in which Mr. 
Buckingham has yet advocated it. This, as matter of opinion merely, was 
no doubt stated with sufficient accuracy ; but in the reports of the lectures 
themselves, nothing could be more imperfect than any attempt to compress 
within three or four pages, that which took as many hours to deliver with a 
rapid utterance. In addition to this, many of the few points that were in- 
cluded in these skeleton reports, were grossly inaccurate: so that those 
papers which confined themselyes to mere general expressions of the effect 
produced, and impressions left on the minds of the hearers, by the delivery 
alone, escaped these errors. We have thought it necessary to notice this 
inadvertent insertion of the parts referred to, to prevent any unwarrantable 
inferences being drawn from them, as coming from our own authority. 


—Ep. 
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ingham has given to the world, and of which we ourselves have 
been this day witnesses, of his rarely united: qualifications, to advo- 
cate the great cause of a more extended intercourse with India and 
China, by his abundant information, his unwearied zeal,’ his great 
eloquence, and his capacity to bring all these into operation in the 
most crowded and intellectual assemblies, it is the opinion-of -this 
meeting, that a subscription should. be immediately opaned, and a 
committee appointed for the purpose of taking such measures as 
may be most expedient, and likely to make Mr. Buckingham’s 
talents and information. available to the country, and as may. be 
most conducive to the desirable object of a free trade with the 
Eastern world, and beneficial. to the other important.interests in- 
volved in that great question.’ 


Joun Witson, Esq. of Thornly, in seconding the resolution, said, 
he considered it as a tribute and a testimony due to Mr. Bucking- 
ham, for his zeal and talents in a great cause, and for his delightful 
method of conveying information, with a view to the promotion of 
that cause, to the understanding and the heart. 


The resolution was unanimously carried, amid the acclamation of 
the meeting. 


Mr. Bucxincuam, evidently much affected at this unexpected 
demonstration of regard, briefly returned thanks. Whatever might 
be thought of his talents or capacity, he hoped no one would call 
in question his ardent zea] in the cause; and which, if it were ever 
his lot to address another assembly, he hoped would not be found 
to have become relaxed in the slightest in ha Supposing’ it to 
be possible that he should be compelled to choose between offering 
up his life as the only sacrifice by which this cause could triumph, 
or of living in ease and affluence, but yet compelled to witness the 
continuation of the system, he declared, that though bound to 
society by the strongest of all possible ties, and having a family, 
évery individual member of which was as dear to him as himself, 
yet he knew he had still sufficient of the Roman in him to prefer 
the former course. And he took heaven and earth to witness the 
sincerity of this vow, that so long as he possessed life, health, and 
adequate strength and means to maintain this crusade against the 
despotism and monopoly of the East India Company, nothing should 
prevail on him to turn aside from so holy a path. All he asked 
or hoped for was the sympathy and support of his countrymen ; 
and if he had but this, their triumph would be certain and complete. 
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TrapE with CuHINa. 


The following is an extract from, the letter of an intelligent and 
patriotic gentleman, received by Mr. Buckingham during his tour 
in Scotland : 

‘ All well-informed and candid persons must concur. with you. in 
the expediency of availing ourselves of the resources of our Indian 
Empire, and of laying open the China Trade, the monopoly of which 
has done this country irreparable injury, not merely in the annual 
loss we have sustained, but in forcing the trade into channels from 
which it cannot now be reclaimed—into the hands of our: active 
rivals the Americans, who, at the India Company's expense, have 
more than’ shared their. profits and monopolized the supply of 
foreign countries, of which our merchants have been deprived, and 
our navy of the’ nursery for seamen, to increase that of a power, 
which alone is, likely, at. no very distant period, to contend with us 
for the empire of the main. 


I don’t know whether it has struck you in the same way, but it 
has appeared to me, that our late Burma conquests might ,be ren- 
dered very useful towards an intercourse with China. The great 
variety of climate and immense population of that country, justify 
the hope that it may become an important outlet for our manufac- 
tures. The lessons impressed on the Burmese by the events of the 
late war, the residence of their ambassador at Calcutta, the occa- 
sional changes of his Suwarree, and the intercourse with our estab- 
lishment on their coast, must all have opened the eyes of the king 
of the world and of the white elephant to our comparative power, 
and to the prudence of cultivating our friendship. 


‘ If the Chinese government have found it impossible to repress 
contraband trade at a single point (Canton), to which all its vigi- 
lance has been directed, how utterly impossible would it be if depdts 
were established along the Chinese and Burmese frontier. Ceded, 
as the coasts have been to us, and possessed, as we may consider 
ourselves, of the whole line from the Hooghly to Singapore, we 
should be more free from the interference of foreigners, and entirely 
so (the depdéts being at the Burma side) from the consequences of 
the arrogance and ignorance of the Chinese government, to being 
embroiled with which we are at Canton always liable. A small 
duty would be ample remuneration for the privilege to the Chinese 
government, which would probably grasp at it, or at a moderate, 
stated, annual sum, by treaty, if arranged before its cupidity was 
awakened by, perhaps, exaggerated notions of the importance of 
the traffic. It appears to me, that a most beneficial outlet might 
there be found for our manufactures, to a rich and populous country, 
the varied temperature of which would induce the consumption of 
almost every species of them.’ 
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Britisn Army 1n INp1a. 


From ‘The Times’ of Wednesday, August the 26th, 1829. 


Memorial of the 11th Regiment of Native Injantry. 
Barrackpore, Jan. 31. 


Sir,—1. Under the influence of the most intense feelings, and with sentiments 
of the highest respect for the authority ‘of the Right Hon. the Commander-in- 
Chief, 1 venture, on behalf of myself and the officers of the 11th Regiment Native 
Infantry (whose names are signed in the annexed paper), to approach his Excel- 
lency, through your medium, with the following representation :— 


2. We can but faintly describe the distress and dismay produced among the 
officers of the regiment, at the conclusion of a long march irom Kurnaul, of nearly 
1,200 miles in 104 days, to find themselves placed, by the operation of the general 
orders by the Governor-General] in Council, No. 254, of the 29th of November last, 
on half-batta, from their arrival at this station. 


3. In referring to the possible causes of so unexpected a measure, we in vain 
look for one that could, to the feelings of gentlemen and soldiers, who have 
served from one to twenty-seven years without the least reproach, justify, in reason 
or in equity, so severe an infringement of the table of regimental pay and allow- 
ances, under which we have all entered the service ; and which, as it was estab- 
lished. under supreme authority, and with the sanction of his Majesty, through his 
Ministers, we all understood to be final, at least as far as we were concerned, and as 
establishing our future rights and prospects in the service on a permanent basis. 


4. That table was fixed in 1796, when the regimental, or general rank and 
claims of the Indian army were finally discussed and settled ; and to that table we 
must ever most respectfully refer, as containing all our pecuniary rights or pro- 
spects, sanctioned, as they are, by the usage and practice of thirty years that they 
have been in operation with this army. 

5. If, in 1801, an inroad was made in that practice, by the abolition of the 
double-batta before received by all officers in the western provinces (or beyond 
the Caramnassa river), we trust that its being received by the army with respect- 
ful silence, will not now be alleged against us on the score of precedent, as a 
reason for submission to the gradualextinction of every other claim we possess in 
right or equity, to the enjoyment of the.remainder of our regimental allowances. 


6. When that measure was adopted on the 9th of April, 1801, the Government, 
moreover, did not pay the double-batta, but the Nawab Vizier of Oude; and it 
was accompanied with the extension of full batta to ali the officers at the old half- 
batta stations within the provinces, in consideration of their purchasing from Go- 
vernment the bungalows and qvarters, before provided to the officers, with bhistees 
and sweepers at the public expense. These acts being simultaneous, were too 
readily viewed by the army as a compromise, though, in reality, they were totally 
distinct measures, and rested, as we now find, on grounds wholly independent of 
each other, and which rather aggravates the hardship of our case, especially if 
taken in conjunction with the other changes in our situation, which we shall here- 
after briefly state. 


7«< We can prove, by reference to official documents, that the double-batta so 
paid by the Nawab Vizier up to 1801, was (which the army could not then antici- 
pate) when the general order of the 9th of April, 1801, was issued, then on the 
point of acquisition from the Nawab, by a permanent cession, or transfer of territory, 
from his’ Highness to this Government, amounting, per estimate, to 135 laks of 
rupees per annum ; while the expense of all the foree subsidized by his Highness, 
was, including the double-batta to the officers, only about fifty-six laks per an- 
num ; and that the treaty, which was pending full two and a half years (of course 
then unknown to the army), was signed on the 10th of November following the 
issue of the order, by which one of the items of the estimated charges against his 
Highness as a permanent burthen to the State was struck off from the officers. 
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8. We can further prove, by a similar reference, that the abolition of half-batta 
and the sale of quarters to all officers, at the stations of Barrackpore, Berhampore, 
and Dinapore, and their being, in cousequence, placed on full-batta, was a mea- 
sure wholly distinct ; that it stood by itself, and was founded on a calculation of 
the profit and loss (framed in the Audit-office, the Military Board, and the office 
of the Secretary to Government in the Military Department, jointly) by which it 
appeared, on an average of only seven years, that, comparing the expences of 
keeping up. the: public quarters, or bungalows, for officers at those stations, for the 
usual establishments for their, repair, bhistees, and sweepers, and the allow- 
ance of half-batta on the one hand, with the simple issue of full-batta on the 
other, Government had, in the preceding seven years, been losers to the following 
amount :— 


At Barrackpore : : : : : . - 32,201 12° 0 
At Berhampore . .  .« ’ : ‘ . 2,84,674 3 0 
At Dinapore ° . , . . ‘ 90,580 9 0 
Up to 1801, Total Loss in Seven Years to Govern- 95 ————~——— 

ment efideeog? le 2aeuo ole ave > vie rl O09,456. Bi 0 


And, consequently, that, by the adoption of full-batta at those stations (not in- 
cluding the prices obtained for the quarters, which were fixed by the Government), 
the Government have ever since been pro tanto actually the gainers by this ar- 
rangement, in even a greater ratio, every seven. years ; inasmuch as the number 
of Native corps at Barrackpore (and of officers in a greater proportion) are fal! a 
third more ; and that the number of his Majesty’s corps are within that very limit, 
treble what the whole force of his Majesty’s infantry in all the Bengal Presidency 
amounted to when that balance was struck ; and full-batta, with sale of quarters, 
and cessation of all repairs, establishments, or extra and uncertain expenses, 
ordered in lieu: of half-batta, with those expenses. 


9...Under these circumstances, we must leave His Excellency to judge of the 
inevitable results that must be produced on our minds by the late order ; referring 
to it as we must, simply in connection with the pay tables of 1796, or with the or- 
der of 9th April, 1801, and with the whole train of causes or events which ied to 
both those measures. 

10. We have, however, still stronger grounds of objection to the order, which 
we shall briefly urge, as being founded on a necessity so obvious, that it cannot 
require enlargement-—that the pay and allowances of the regimental officer have, 
at no period in the aunals of this army, been beyond the unavoidable expenses of 
his situation. Up to the moment that the double batta was likely to become a per- 
manent charge to the state, though covered by an acquisition of territory and reve- 
nue’ now six times greater than the whole charge, this Government considered the 
double batta only a fair equivalent to cover the expenses, and state of constant 
preparation for march, which all officers, especially of native regiments (so liable 
to sudden and numerous detachment duties, as they almost exelusively are) were 
expected to maintain in the upper provinces, 


11. That which was, up to 1801, only an equivalent, can hardly be more or 
less now. In 1801, the highest station of the army was only at Futtyghur, a dis- 
tance of 755 miles ; now it is at Loodiana, a distance of 1,268 miles from the Pre- 
sidency. There areat this moment as many troops beyond the then limits of the 
British territory, as the whole Bengal army / of His Majesty’s or of the Honourable 
Company’s service) then consisted of. Th expenses of marching, of servants, 
of food, are increased in the last 30 years, fiom 50 to 150 fold, at the different 
stations—taxes and duties befure unknown are now laid on the officers equally with 
the rest of the community by Government ;-—Ist, by increased rates of postage for 
distance ;—2nd, by transit duties on all articles of supply, commissioned from Cal- 
cutta, even on our equipments as officers ; on our supplies of wine or European arti- 
cles of consumption for our living, as well as the charges of transportation and in- 
surance now doubled to half the army by the very extension of territory since 1796 
or 1801 ;—3rd, by the taxes on our boats, even when proceeding to or from our 
regiments ;—4th, by a stamp duty on all bills and receipts. We could increase 
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the catalogue, but shall conclude this part of our representation, by referring his 
Excellency.to the deduction of 44%. per cent. made from the pay of all the ttoops, 
at the very stations only to which half batta is now applied, by calculating our pay 
and allowances in Sonat, and issuing them in Sicca rupees, deducting that differ- 
ence; that the necessary remittance for the use of such of us as have families in 
Europe, for education.or health, has fallen 25 per cent. below the rate at which 
we receive our pay (vide the appendix to the pay tables of 1796, in which the pay 
and allowances of all Indian regimental officers are fixed in British currency) ; and 
that relief in this behalf, though applied for by a former Government in 1823, was, 
as we are assured, refused on the plea * that the civil servants of the three Presi- 
dencies would have an equal claim to the same indulgence ;’ as if there were ana- 
logy in other respects between the allowances, advantages, wants, claims, or 
prospects of the two services ! 


12. Finally, we urge the state of preparation in which the officer of this army 
is always obliged to be for march ; not only detachments, but whole regiments are 
sent off at little notice, to distant stations or marches, without the slightest assist- 
ance on the part of Government. We are left entirely to our resources for the car- 
riage of our camp equipage and baggage, as well as the provision of both ; we may 
cite the march of this very regiment now arrived from Kurnaul, after a journey of 
1,200 miles, and expenses ruinous to the officers, who come on half batta immedi- 
ately. In a country, 12,000 miles from our native England, we are compelled to 
maintain the appearance of British officers; to command and lead a race: of sol- 
diers, strangers to every thing European but what we have taught them; whose 
language, ideas, habits, and prejudices are so peculiar and inveterate, that we can 
only command them through the medium of their affections, or by a delicacy of 
conduct, and a dignity of manner and.appearance, which, to estimate properly, 
the effects of an opposite conduct should be witnessed, as it sometimes has. 


13, Oar soldiers must infer, as we indeed feel, asense of degradation, from the 
reduction of that which has so long been established as to confer'a right, even had 
we no better arguments,, We shall not only feel.degraded, ‘but distressed ; for if, 
under the influence of a just and prudent economy, we were before barely able to 
make good the claims on our purses, arising from the expenses and losses above 
detailed ; to balance the expenses incurred in marching, with economy in canton- 
ments ; to maintain the establishments of servants we each require, according to 
our station (and which, owing to the prejudices of caste and a prescription from 
time immemorial, are indispensably five times greater than in any other country, ) 
to march on every call of the service, over a continent as large as all Europe, even 
in the ordinary course of relief ; and with an establishment of officers, only half 
that are allowed to European troops, which necessarily involves a double share of duty 
and exposure to the climate ; we respectfully urge, that we cannot submit to a re- 
duction from that scale of allowances ; while, on the other hand, every expense 
has almost doubled ; and that even the sources of expense are more numerous, by 
the unforeseen increase of territory, consequent length of marches, the rise in price, 
of all focal productions or articles of consumption, or of servants’ wages, owing to 
the very amelioration and prosperity of the British Indian territory, and by the im- 
position of new taxes to the'state, which we pay equally with the rest of the com- 
munity, in proportion to our means. 


14, In short, Sir, we shall all be distressed, and we must all feel that we are in- 
jured.; but we cannot without the most poignant feelings contemplate the situation 
of deep distress and difficulty, to which the subaltern officers and even the captains 
will be reduced by an order which revokes, without a reason assigned, the very ad- 
vantages (trifling as they were) which induced us all to enter the service ;—viz, the 
regimental pay and allowances of 1796, 


15. ‘To His’ Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, as» the Head and Natural 
Guardian of the interests of the Indian Army,, we. intrust our cause. To his au- 
thority and the high sanction of his name, and the rank:it has pleased His. Ma- 
jesty to, conferon his lordship as our, chief, we. look. for success in an: appeal for 
the,recal, of the order of Goveroment, . from. the date on which it wag issued ; and 
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fromthe experience and intimate acquaintance of His Excellency with all that 
concerns our élaims or our warts, we confidently hope for such ‘a representation 
of our case, in support of the'contents of this memorial, as may procure a prompt 
and ‘favourable decision from the Right’ Honourable the Governor-General in 
Council, and prevent the otherwise inevitable distrust, dissatisfaction, and want 
of confidence in every public institution which must ensue. 


16. All that concerns our well-being, comfort, happiness, or respectability, as 
an army, devoted to constant service, to an uncongenial climate, to a perpetual 
banishment from our country and friends, is at stake ; and we refer to His Excel- 
Tency’s sense of equity and justice, to restore us to that cheerfulness and content 
of mind, which under a just and frugal economy we before enjoyed. I have the 
honour to be, Sir, your most obedient and humble servant, 

G. P. BAKER, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Commanding the 11th Regt., N. I, 
Colonel C. Facan, 
Adjutant-General of the Army, Head-quarters. 


We, the undersigned officers of the11th Regiment of Native Infantry, doentirely 
concur in the sentiments expressed in the annexed memorial, which, agreeably to the 
regulations, is only signed by the Lieutenant-Colonel commanding the regiment ;— 


(Signed) 

D. Hersurn, Captain, T. Goutn, Lieutenant. 

J. Croupace, Captain, A. Macxenzig, Lieutenant, 
T. Sewext, Captain. W. Cumpsrvanp, Lieutenant. 
J. R. Birrext, Lieutenant. J. E. Cuzernam, Lieutenant. 
F, B. Topp, Lieutenant. W. K. M. Rose; Assist.-Surg. 
A. C. Dennisroun, Lieutenant. © P. Gorpon, Ensign, 

C. H. Tuomas, Lieutenant, W. Lyprarp, Ensign. 

T. F. Brots, Lieutenant. A.M. Wyuute, Ensign, 


(Separate. ) On Service. 


Letter rrom. THE Orricer Commanpinc THE 1lts ReGiment, WHICH accom- 
PANIED-THE ABOVE Memorial. 


Barrackpore, Feb. 5, 1829. 


Sir,—In transmitting to you for submission to his Excellency the Right Honour- 
able the Commander-in-Chief, the memorial of the officers of the 11th Regiment 
of Native Infantry,. respecting the reduction of that which they have always con- 
sidered as an indispensable part of the terms of their service (the full batta esta- 
blished by the pay table of 1796), I trust his Excellency will permit. me to notice 
separately and briefly as Ican, many other points in which the general order of 
the Governor-General (No. 254), of the 29th of November last, must increase 
the force and weight of those arguments which they have urged in the memorial 
against the measure, and which they have not adverted to therein, in order to con- 
tract the document as much as possible ; but on a candid consideration of which, 
I am sure his Excellency will confirm my opinion, as an officer of twenty-seven 
years’ service, that the arguments I shall now offer, added to those in the reyi- 
mental memorial, form a mass of evidence together quite unanswerable as to the 
policy, equity, right, or reason, of the question to which it refers; and that the 
Most serious consequences must be apprehended from a perseverance in that which 
every officer of this army views as a violation of faith, and infringement of a 
vested right, and of the compact of 1796, on which they entered the service. 


1. The rents paid by the officers at this station not only far exceed the amount 
granted by Government in the new table of 1824, for each rank, but these new 
rates of house-rent are far inferior to those heretofore granted on all occasions, 
when the Government at the half batta stations of 1801, could ‘not furnish the 
officers with quarters, as will be seen by the following scale :— 
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Lieut.-Col. Major. Capt. Lieut. Ensign. 
At Calcutta heretofore...........- 180 180 135 90 90 
At all other stations,............. 120 120 90 60 60 
Rates now applied, published 1824 100 80 50 30 26 


So that it is not only the batta which is reduced, but the house rent granted in 
lieu of it is diminished, in general, from a third to one-half below the old rates. 


2. Officers’ Horses,—It is impossible in future that the subalterns, or perhaps 
the captains at half batta stations can purchase horses, or enjoy that accommo- 
dation which in our climate, in our extended cantonments, or in marching, is in- 
dispensable to the health, and consequently to the services of the officers being 
always available. Even the staff, field, and commanding officers are allowed but 
for one horse, and but one horse can they now keep. If that horse is sick or dies 
(a loss which recently occurred to myself, as I was obliged to shoot a fine Arab 
horse for the glanders at Balliguuge, ten days after I had paid a large price for 
him, and not a rupee of remuneration can I expect from this Government), I 
leave his Excellency to judge how, on half batta, officers are to provide horses, 
or how the public service is to be carried on with a dismounted staff, Although 
Government do allow the staff for the keep of one horse, there is no allowance 
for the purchase of that horse, or compensation for his loss, in the infantry, ex- 
cept in battle. 

3. The troops and their officers being always kept two months in arrears in 
Bengal, is no inconsiderable aggravation of the measure, and is, in fact, incon- 
sistent with ii—they cannot exist together. : 

4. The expense ofofficers’ regimental equipments.—As a.Lieuteuant-Colonel, it 
would not, perhaps, become me to urge this as any serious objection on my part ; 
but J must respectfully urge, on behalf of the captains and subalterns, now com- 
pelled to provide the uniforms and equipments of their rank, directed in the Ge- 
neral Order of the 28th of January, 1428, that I know not how in humanity I 
can enforce his Excellency’s orders regarding dress, when, after so long a march 
from Kurnaul, and ruinous expense to the officers, the regiment arrives upon half 
batta. Hardly two officers in the regiment are dressed alike, though the orders are 
a year old; and they all urge with some reason, that they may be allowed to wear 
out entirely what they have got, before they incur an expense they are now so little 
able to afford. Orders are useless where equitable means of enforcing them are 
wanting. 

5. The expenses of the band form another item of deduction from eur officers .— 
We pay two per cent. from our regimental pay and allowances in support of it, 
and these allowances being reduced, the band sustains a loss of from 30 to 40 
rupees a month in our diminished subscriptions. The Government only allow us 
some men as musicians, to whom we give in general double or extra pay, beside all 
the expense of a master (50 to 100 rupees per mensem), instruments, music, and 
clothing annually, which falls entirely on the officers. As the musicians are men 
enrolled, and therefore kept short as soldiers, Government, in fact, contribute 
nothing to the band ; though it is still a public institution, and confers at least as 
much credit on the Government, as comfort or amusement to the officers. I 
would respectfully ask his Excellency how it can be supported as it ought, on half 
batta? 

6. There is. now no mess in theregiment. It wasdissolved, I find, in 1827, at 
Kurnaul, and the half batta must render ineffectual every effort on my part to re- 
establish it. The officers, to do them justice, seem, in general, well disposed, 
active, and zealous young men; but whenever I mention a mess, they agree in its 
utility, &¢., but ask me whence the subscriptions are to come, in order to effect it? 


7. The situation of the medical officer in charge of the corps is not less pitiable 
than the rest: Mr. Rose, two years back, was with the 3d Cavalry, as assistant, 
under a surgeon, having no medical charge, and but little to do ; he then received 
395 rupees per month: next he went to the medical charge of the 71st Regiment 
Native Infantry at Bhopalpore, where he drew 615 rupees, out of which paying the 
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medical charges of the corps (say 115 supees) balance 500 rupees per month. By 
the recent orders of Government he is placed on half batta, the medical contract 


abolished, and after two years’ service, and in medical charge of a regiment of 
y 8 g 


nearly 900 officers and men, he receives Sonat rupees 261-3, or about 230 Sicca 
rupees per mensem, including the palanquin allowance and captain’s half batta, 
which a lieutenant does not get. It is for his Excellency and the Supreme Go- 
vernment to decide, whether this is a fit remuneration , or how long gentlemen, on 
whose education so much time and expense are bestowed, will enter a service thus 
paid at 12,000 miles distance from their native country. 

8. Amongst other indivious results of the order in question, I will beg leave to 
quote two circumstances, which probably were not anticipated, but which have a 
very strange effect. By the manner in which the half batta system was promul- 
gated, it did not even reach this, the lowest station, till nine days after its taking 
effect. It was dated the 29th of November, first published in the Gazette of the 
8th of December, which did not seach Barrackporettill next day. Thus it had all 
the effect of a retrospective order at all the stations or corps affected by it; and 
allowed no time to those injured by it to show cause against it. Secondly, by the 
manner of applying the order only to the regiments next arriving, the following 
results have been produced at Barrackpore:—The llth, 35th, 38th, and 53d 
regiments and officers just arrived, after long and expensive marches, are all 
placed on half batta, including Lieutenant-Colonels Doveton, Baddeley; Dun, 
and myself. The corps before here, the 2d and 59th regiments, stationary, and at 
far less expense than those just arrived. (who, beside paying off marching establish- 
ments, have to provide and furnish their houses), are on full batta, ‘These regi- 
ments are commanded by Majors Engleheart and Moore, who, though majors, and 
same in cantonment, receive the same rate of income with four officers superior in 
rank, and in their length of service! What must the officers, and the men in par- 
ticular, conclude from such singular facts as these? No one envies Majors Engle- 
heart and Moore their full batta, for it is but the common right of all in this army ; 
but in an appeal against a measure so injurious as any reduction of the Indian 
officer’s pay or regimental allowances, it is generally conceived that it has been 
executed also in such a way as to aggravate considerably the disgust with which 
every honest mind must view it, though perhaps not foreseen or intended. Bhagul- 
poor, which is below Dinapore, a half batta station, is still on full batta; and so, I 
trust it will ever remain, by the restoration of that which was pledged to us at our 
entry into the service, at ail stations of this army. 


9. The Home Government, we understand, vindicate their claim to reduce our 
regimental allowances as they please, by virtue ofa clause in the last charter, 
which they say confers on them that right. Now, Sir, admitting this, for the sake 
of argument, to be the fact, (though 1 strongly doubt it, except by their adopting 
a different interpretation of the word “regulate” from ours), | would humbly 
submit that the just use and the abuse of a power conferred, are two different 
things. I entered this service on a certain public table of regimental pay and 
allowances (that of 1796), looking merely at results and totals, and not at the 
particular items certainly ; and by that table, in equity and reason, I have a right 
to expect to be paid in every successive rank I may attain in the service till I leave 
it, as a minimum standard. The Government may increase it, as His Majesty has 
so frequently done with his army, but cannot, without injustice to all in their ser- 
vice, reduce a single item. With those who may hereafter come into the service, 
or with the staff, and all other contingent allowances of an extra nature, the case 
is of course widely different, excepting always the staff-pay of general officers, 
which, as it formed part of the pay table of 1796, and is considered as a wind-up of 
our service, the common object of all officers before retirement, must be held as 
having confeyred or established a right, That the home government have no fair 

recedent for a reduction of the allowances of their regimental officers, 1 must 
infer from their own conduct in 1796 ; when the established allowance of 30 rupees 
to all subalterns was struck off, it was only applied to those cadets appointed to 
their army after 1796 ; those then in the service continued to receive it, as long as 
one remained on the list! 
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10. Government having, in 1801, sold the bungalows at all the old half batta 
stations to the officers, and given them full batta, to cover the purchase and the 
expense (and we have shown in the regimental memorial that the Government 
made an excellent bargain of it, saving more than four laks of rupees in seven 
years by the measure), they now wish to deprive the officers of the very equivalent 
tendered by themselves, and accepted by the army in lieu of the expenses of houses 
or quarters. The officers of the army having faithfully performed their part of 
this understood compact, and relieved the Government from a very considerable ex- 
pense for the last twenty-eight years, cannot now be expected, in reason or equity, 
to part with the equivalent then received, without reflections on the transaction, 
which no just Government should incur, and which this army would most unwil- 
lingly adopt. I may add, Sir, that if our bungalows are burnt down, or are 
lost to us by a change of station, the Government make no compensation for 
them, but invariably reply ‘‘full batta was given in lieu of all expenses 
of houses or rent.’’ I now appears that half batta is to form a similar. sub- 
stitute ; and who can foresee where it is to end? The faith of Government 
was considered as pledged to the tables and regulations of 1796, and. yet 
almost every valuable privilege, conferred by them, has gradually disappeared ; 
the staff pay of generals therein fixed at 4800 rupees per month in the fai, and 
4400 in the provinces, was reduced, in 1816, to 3333 rupees, in all stations, with an 
allowance of 600 for tentage in the field only, which is not even allowed when the 
generals are marching on the tours of inspection: nor at Meerut, Cawnpore, Sagor, 
and Sirhiud, to which stations the highest rate of tentage before applied. The table 
allowance of 1000 rupees to colonels of regiments, when present with them, was 
struck off in 1804, and now the personal allowances of all officers are to be reduced ! 
What must the army infer from this, and to what reflections must it not necessarily 
give rise? 

11. It is also deserving of his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief’s considera- 
tion, how seriously the orphan and military funds may be affected by these orders ; 
the officers, now in the service, are bound to subscribe to the former institution up 
to the rank of major, inclusive ; but, as they all allege, that is no longer binding on 
them, when the means or conditions of paying the subscription are broken or taken 
away. None beyond the rank of major will now continue to subscribe, who have not 
an interested view in so doing. Every public institution will be dissolved or ruined, 
that has heretofore been supported by the subscriptions of the officers. The Military 
and Orphan Funds and expences will be left on the shoulders of Government ; the 
regimental bands, messes, and libraries dissolved : discontent, and all its train, will 
follow ; the army will only exist in name, and then I may safely trust to his Ex- 
cellency’s judgment to inform the Government of what may be expected to ensue. 

12. The reply of the Honourable the Court of Directors to the Memorial of the 
Madras Officers, dated the 15th of September, 1809, par. 61 to 71, of which T beg 
to enclose you a transcript.—It is impossible, Sir, to add to the force or the reason 
of the arguments therein urged by the Honourable Court in defence of our rights. 
They have advocated them in stronger and in better language than we could do 
ourselves ; and they refer to principles, of which every man of sense, candour, and 
education, must acknowledge the truth ; for if ‘right reason, equity, and the nature 
of things,’ contain an invariable, universal standard, by those principles alone do 
we wish our cause to be judged ; and as our rights are certainly not to be affected b 
any thing that has occurred since that letter was written, we may refer to it wit 
all the confidence which the immutable nature of truth and natural justice must 
inspire. 

13. Since the memorial was written, it has been my lot to be ordered down to 
Calcutta, as member of a general court-martial, which, as there are several to be tried, 
and some intricate tedious cases, may last several weeks, if not months! I am on 
half batta, and the allowance I receive for house rent is only about two-thirds of what 
I actually pay for a house. I therefore respectfully submit to his Excellency, how 
I am to provide a house in Calcutta also? The distance is too great for the six 
members from Barrackpore to return thither, but at the long adjournments ; quarters 
are denied us in the fort, which is full also; and it cannot be the intention of any 
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Government;that officers on half batta should have either tents.or cattle, for this 
plain reason—that it is entirely impossible, that on half batta they could either 
purchase or keep them up in this country. 


14. Finally, Sir, I hope I may be’ permitted to add, with reference to officers of 
my own rank, that Government, by placing us on half batta, at the-four lower and 
principal stations of the army, have thus rendered the situation of the invalid lieu- 
tenant-colonel far superior to one in active service, and commanding a regiment of 
the line. Every invalid lieutenant-colonel commands either a battalion of invalids, 
of provincials, or an invalid tannah. I leave it to your discretion, Sir, to point out 
to his Excellency the fact of this superiority in allowances (not to mention his libe- 
ration from all the expenses of marching establishments, horses, tents, cattle, and 
even numerous servants) of the lieutenant-colonel of invalids over one in active 
service, when on half batta particularly, as only one of the absurd results of the 
measure discussed ; and to assure his Lordship, that so far from wishing the invalid 
lieutenant-colonel’s advantages to be reduced, I only desire to see them augmented. 
T have mentioned the matter merely as one of the anomalies attending the present 
order. 

In conclusion, I claim his Excellency’s pardon for this intrusion on his time and 
on yours. I have only done so froma principle of public duty, that in forwarding the 
memorial of the regiment, I felt cryeell bound to supply its deficiencies from my own 
experience, imperfectly as it has been done. To our longer experience of this 
army, I must refer his Lordship for any further explanations required ; and to the 
decision and high authority of his Excellency, the Commander-in-Chief, I confi- 
dently leave the rest. I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) G. P. BAKER, 
Lieutenant-Colonel, commanding the 11th Regiment of Native Infantry. 


To Colonel C. Facan, 
Adjutant General of the Army, Head-Quarters. 





(Extract from the State Papers in ‘ The Asiatic Annual Register’ of 1812.) 


Genera Letrer rrom THe Honovuraste Court or Drrecrors To’ THE GOVERN= 
MENT OF For? St. Georce, patep tHE L5TH or SepremBer, 1809. 


MILITARY DEPARTMENT. 


61. The address then again reverts to the claim of an equalization of military 
allowances, at. Madras and Bengal, a ‘claim which, though it neither be grounded 
on any solid principles, nor can ever be admitted as the basis. of any practicable re- 
gulation, we shall examine somewhat. more in detail than we have thought neces- 
sary in considering the other subjects of the address, because it is a question of 
extensive prospect, embracing many points besides the one brought before us. 


62. In the different b payemnisg of the Company in India, distinctions have from 
the beginning subsisted in respect to emoluments and advantages (not only in the 
military, but in every other department) ; these distinctions have arisen from the 
comparative importance of the presidencies themselves, and of the public business 
to be transacted under them. 

63. Thus Bengal, the first great territorial possession of the Company, had its estab- 
lishments early settled with some analogy to its income, and that country, as being 
the seat of government, the centre of the British interests in India, came to have a 
standard of public allowances, which could not be exactly imitated at the other pre- 
sidencies under very different circumstances. 

64. The style of living also among the Europeans has, we presume, gradually 
adapted itself to the scale of income. 

65. The persons nominated to civil and military employments have entered the 
services perfectly aware of these inequalities ; and are therefore not entitled to ex- 
pect that they should afterwards be removed. ; 
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66. The Company have hence always resisted the idea of a general equalization 
of allowances and emoluments of the different presidencies, as not founded on right 
or reason, or the nature of things. 


67. Supposing for a moment that such a principle could be admitted and enforced, 
the consequence in the present state of the finances of the Company must be to re- 
duce the few remaining distinctions of the Bengal presidency to a level with those 
of Madras and Bombay, as it would be utterly impossible to provide for the extreme 
of raising the emoluments of the inferior presidencies to a level with those of Bengal, 
extended as this rise must be to all the civil as well as military branches of the 
service, if once the principle of equalization were adopted. 


68. In all the presidencies, however, the scale of allowances has been more than 
sufficient for comfortable subsistence, and in the case ofall the private and non-com- 
missioned officers of the army, the rates have been at all times very generally the 
same at all the presidencies. 


69. From a concurrence of circumstances it has also happened that an_approxi- 
mation to an equalization of allowances has in fact taken place, in so far as to reduce 
the allowances of the Bengal military service generally, almost to an equality with 
those of the other presidencies ; and if the comparative slowness of promotion at that 
presidency be taken into the estimates, it might not be incorrect to say, that the mili- 
tary service in Bengal has not been for many years past on a superior footing, upon. 
the whole, than at either of the other presidencies. 


If the Madras officers possess a reasonable plea to have all their allowances put 
on a level with those of Bengal, the Bengal officers have a plea, at least as specious, 
to an equalization of rank in proportion to length of service. The infantry have 
the same plea of complaint against the quicker promotion in the cavalry, and the 
artillery against both. In short, there can be no end to the operation of this prin- 
_ of equalization, if it is allowed to supersede all established usages, and all con- 
sideration of expediency. 


70. The regimental allowances, however, both officers and men, are very nearly 
the same at all the presidencies, and whenever mere comfortable subsistence is con- 
cerned, it has been the object of the public regulations at all times to approximate 
as nearly to an equality of allowances as the local circumstances of each presidency 
have admitted. 


71, But staff and other extra allowances rest upon a different foundation. They 
are gratuitous advantages, conferred on individuals at the pleasure and discretion of 
the Government, and are calculated, not with reference to what other men receive, 
who may perhaps perform similar services in other places, but in reference to the 
means of the governing powers, and the view which it may take of the merits and 


sérvices of the receiver. Weare, your loving friends, 
(Signed) 

Cuartes Grant. Gerorce MILter. 
Wituam Aster. Joun Incuis. 
WiiiraMm Benstey. R.C. Prowpen. 
Henry Ineus. G. A. Rosrnson. 
SamveEt Toone. Rosert WiiuraMs. 
Cuartes Mitts. Joun Hup.egston. 


Witiiam WicramM. 
London, the 15th September, 1809. 
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Inpran News—Catcurra. 


A conTemporary paper states, that on the return of the Governor-General, the 
government will be removed from the presidency to the upper provinces. We 
believe the fact to be this, that his Lordship considers that wherever he may be, 
there ought to be the government ; and that in his projected tour to the upper pro- 
vinces, the Governor-General will require the members of council and secretaries to 
accompany him, in order to constitute the government, and to conduct its business : 
and whoever may be left in immediate authority over us, will not have, we believe, 
any discretionary power in any matter of importance, but will have to refer his 
proposed measures to head quarters, unless in some very emergent case. All these 
changes sufficiently indicate that a very material alteration in the constitution of the 
government of this country is contemplated on the expiration of the charter.— Beng. 
Hur. Feb. 25. 


Rail Roads.—A proposition has been suggested for the introduction of Rail 
Roads into Bengal. 

Permission to: Europeans to hold. Land.—Official information has been published 
by the Government Secretary, dated 17th Feb., intimating that the resolution of 
the 7th May, 1824, shall no longer be confined to lands required:for coffee planta- 
tions, but that the same principle shall be applied to all cases in which Europeans 
may desire to oceupy lands for the cultivation of indigo or other agricultural pur- 
pntes Attached to the intimation is a string of regulations, one of which is, that 

Juropeans are to hold the lands not as proprietors, but as lessees. 

In animadverting on the above regulation, the editor of ‘The Bengal Hurkaru,’ 
remarks :— 

‘ Let the power of summary transmission be repealed, and we may then consider 
that. species of colonization granted, for which we have contended, The local 
authorities have in this very measure which reflects great honour upon them, given 
the sanction of their approval of it, to the utmost extent of their power, and the rest 
will follow in the train of those changes already decided on. We consider this 
regulation as it now stands, an official tribute to the value of colonization, and the 
commencement of that measure so essential to the interests of the British in India 
and those of the mother country involved in them. Under the present government 
we feel assured that the law of Transmission, like the equally odious and disgraceful 
Press Regulation will be a dead letter, and with the expiration of the charter, both 
of these impolitic and unconstitutional enactments will we feel confident expire 
with it. ith regard to colonization, the prejudices of some of those once most 
hostile to the measure are giving way ; and for the press the change of opinion in 
regard to it is perhaps even more complete ; so that we hope India will never again 
exhibit such an undignified scene as that of a British government exerting its 
power to crush the humble proprietor or printer of a useful Journal.’ 

Assaulting Sheriff's Officers.—A prevalent practice among the young officers in 
India, is to assist one another in cases of attempted arrests, to beat off the sheriff's 
officer. The grand jury have found a true bill against Lieut. Wade, of the artillery, 
for assaulting severely under these circumstances, Mr. Ross, a sheriff’s-officer. It 
is expected that the court will award very heavy damages. 

Destroying Vermin in Vessels by Steam.—A long and circumstantial report has 
been published by order of the Governor in Council, of an experiment tried upon 
the Company's ship ‘ Investigator,’ at Calcutta, to destroy vermin, with which she 
was found to be very much infested. ‘The following is extracted from the official 
report :— 

‘ We had the Hon. Company’s steamer Irrawaddy moored alongside the Inves« 
tigator, and having fitted two lead pipes furnished with stopcocks to the head of the 
Trrawaddy’s boiler, by means of a new manholl cover, we led the pipes into the 
Investigator, and put them down the fore and after hatchways into the hold. We 
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had, in the mean time, closed the scuttles of the Investigator’s sides, as well as all 
the hatches; the stern and gallery windows, and the entire front of the poop, 
boring at the same time a hole in each gallery cell, to allow the steam to come up 
from the hold into the cuddy. We also fitted a pipe having a stopcock on it, to the 
main hatchway, which was opened occasionly to observe the state of the steam in 
case of danger from its overpressure. These preparations being made, we had the 
fires of the Irrawaddy’s boiler lighted at 11 A.M. on the 7th ultimo, so as to let on 
the steam at noon the same day. By six o’clock the same evening, the steam 
began to show itself at the scuttles and at the hatches, and the poop and upper 
deck began to feel hot. We continued the steaming for forty-eight hours, by 
which time the whole of the decks and sides even to the outside copper close to the 
water’s edge was so heated as to be scarcely touched by the hand. On opening 
the hatches to ascertain the result of the operation, we were pleased to see the 
effectual manner in which the penetrating heat of the steam had destroyed the 
vermin. The white ants appeared reduced to a substance like soap, and the cock- 
roaches and rats to a soft pulp, capable of being washed down into the timbers. 
The putrid smell of animal decomposition came on at the end of twenty four hours, 
but did not continue above a day The paint on the beams and sides was shrivelled 
and peeled off, and the leather which covered the ring bolts in the cuddy was con- 
verted into charcoal. We have satisfaction in being able to report that we discover 
no injurious effect on the caulking ; and further, the steaming for the destruction 
of vermin seems perfectly feasible, either of afloat or in dock, whether about: to 
undergo repair, or to proceed to sea. The only circumstance demanding attention 
in the latter case, is, that the ship will require new painting. Although the de- 
struction of vermin by steaming may be resorted to under all circumstances, yet the 
steaming the vessels in dock previous to their undergoing their usual quintennial 
repair of caulking and coppering, will be the most desirable. The speedy riddance 
of rats, cockroaches, centipedes, and scorpions, would alone be of importance, The 
waste of property by the two first is very considerable, and fumigation is frequently 
pine Foal to get rid of them. Smoking is dangerous, inasmuch as many ships 
have been burned in the process: but although smoking kills rats, it will not kill 
cockroaches, nor white ants, neither has it the slightest destructive effect on their 
eggs,—so that while the larger tribe of noxious animals may be got rid of by this 
means, the smaller, and much more dangerous ones, the white ants, are left to 
destroy the ship. Sinking is no doubt an effectual measure for the extirpation of 
these insects, but is one which can be resorted to only in small ships, and in them 
even at considerable risk of entire loss, and at considerable expense, a great waste 
of time in the employment of the vessel, and the disadvantage of laying a founda- 
tion, by the introduction of mud, for a future more successful attack. In fact it 
has invariably been found, that vessels which had been sunk to kill white ants were 
speedily infested afterwards, and rapidly destroyed. The being enabled to eradi- 
cate white ants from Indian ships, must have the effect of giving an enhanced 
value to this description of property. It is on record, as well as a truth familiar to 
the officers of the Marine Department, that several government vessels have been 
entirely destroyed by white ants. The success of the present experiment may form 
an era in the history of Indian shipping. The steaming of vessels to destroy 
vermin, must speedily come into general use ; then the only wonder will be, that 
seeing the common application of steam to almost every purpose, its excellence for 
fumigation was not in this country sooner suggested.’ 

Supreme Court.—At the session of Oyer and Terminer on the 27th February, 
Richard Thompson, before Sir John Franks, was indicted for wilfully and mali- 
ciously attempting to burn the ship Penang Merchant, with intent to defraud the 
Hope Insurance Company. The prisoner had once moved in a respectable circle 
of society, and had employed a friend at Calcutta, in Autumn, to insure gold dust 
and pearls, to be shipped from Macao in the Penang Merchant, to the amount of 
T, 200,000 sicca rupees. The vessel was set on fire on the voyage, but happily the 
fire was got under without injury, Suspicion fell upon the prisoner as the emissary, 
and the property he had on board was subsequently ascertained not to be worth a 
twentieth part of the sum for which it had been insured. 
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On opening the court on the 18th, Sir John Franks in addressing the Grand Jury, 
congratulated them on the lightness of the calendar, not more than six or seven 
cases appearing for trial. 

Among other changes which have taken place, we learn that the sanatorium is 
abolished, and the sick officers are now to take up their quarters in the fort. Of 
all places else, we should have thought that would have been the last for the sick, 
from the excessive heat which prevails in it. Heaven help the feverish patients 
who are removed to it in these grilling days !—Ben. Hurk. February 28. 


School Society.—The members of this society met on the 25th February last, 
at the Town Hall, Calcutta; Sir Edward Ryan in the chair. The statements of 
the secretary were perfectly satisfactory regarding the success of their object, but it 
appeared that the funds would have been inadequate for their purposes during the 
last year, had not the European Secretary generously come forward with a hand- 
some donation. The Hon. Sir Charles E. Grey was elected president, and the 
Hon. Sir Edward Ryan, the Hon. W. B. Bayley, and Sir C. T. Metcalf, were 
elected vice-presidents of the society. The Governor-General consented to be- 
come patron. A subscription, amounting to 1,260 rupees, was collected on the 
occasion. 

Asiatic Society—The members of this institution held their first anniversary 
dinner, at their rooms in Chowringhee, on the 14th of February last. About 
eighty persons were present. Sir Charles Grey was in the chair, supported by the 
Hon, Mr. Bayley and Sir C. Metcalf. Amongst the toasts given, ‘ ‘To the memory 
of Sir William Jones,’ was drunk in solemn silence. 


Anglo-Indian College.—The annual examination of the pupils of this institution 
took place at the Government House, before the Right Hon. Governor-General and 
Lady William Bentinck, on the 19th February last. About 400 pupils were 
present, consisting of the children of the principal inhabitants of Bengal. Seven- 
teen classes were examined in different branches of literature, and exhibited 
specimens of drawing and penmanship ; and also a number of essays on different 
subjects were read. The progress which the pupils have made, called forth the 
most decided approbation of the audience. 

Retrenchments.—The system of reduction which is now generally adopting in the 

Company’s service, has called forth in the country several weighty anonymous ex- 
postulations through the medium of the journals. The medical profession are loud 
in their complaints : several curtailments have lately been effected in their allow- 
ances; and the profession is represented as being now unworthy of pursuing in 
India. 
Local Improvements.—The roads in the eastern suburbs of Calcutta are under- 
going a thorough repair ; some of them are to be widened, and other improvements 
are to be effected which will be conducive both to the comfort and health of the 
inhabitants: in particular all the superfluous vegetation is to be removed. A 
canal from the northward to Chitpoor, by that adjoining the Salt Water Lake, and 
terminating at Entally is commenced, and a still more important improvement, with 
a view to diminish the causes of malaria, is in contemplation, namely, to drain the 
Salt Water Lake. 

Commander-in-Chief.—We understand, that his Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief left Allahabad by water on the morning of the 13th February, and reached 
Mirzapore on the 15th, and proceeded, without going on shore, on the 16th to 
Chunar, where his lordship arrived about noon the same day, and attended by 
Colonel Dawkins and Captains Archer and Cotton, landed under a salute—and in- 
spected the Fort, after which his lordship rejoined the fleet, which had passed on 


and anchored off Sultanpore. 

The following official notice has been published.—The Governor-General invites 
the communication of all suggestions tending to promote any branch of national 
industry ; to improve the commercial intercourse by ]and and water ; to amend any 
defects in the existing establishments , to encourage the diffusion of education and 
useful knowledge ; and to-advance the general prosperity and happiness of the 
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British empire in India. This invitation is addressed to all Native gentlemen, 
landholders, merchants and others, to all Europeans both in and out of the Service, 
including that useful and respectable body of men the indigo planters, who, from 
their uninterrupted residence in the Mofussil, have peculiar opportunities of forming 
an opinion upon some of these subjects. Communications to be addressed to the 
private or military secretary of the Governor-General. By command, A. Dobbs, 
private secretary.—Govt. House, 23d. Feb. 1829. 

On the morning of the 17th, his Excellency, attended by Col. Fagan, adjutant- 
general, the military secretary, and the whole staff, reviewed the 6th light cavalry, 
after which his lordship accompanied Mr. Hamilton to Benares, where his Excel- 
lency put up with Mr. Brooke, agent to the Governor-General. 


The troops at Benares were reviewed on the 18th by the Commander-in-Chief, 
and in the evening, his lordship and staff were elegantly entertained by Sir Frederic 
Hamilton, Baronet; after which his Excellency and suite proceeded to their boats, 
and the fleet sailed at day-break, on the 19th instant. 


His lordship, we are happy to understand, was in the enjoyment of excellent 
heal th_— Govt. Gaz. March 2d. 


Mapras. 
Courts oF Justice. 


From parliamentary papers thai have been published, it appears that the East 
India Company Directors are of opinion that the officers of the Courts of Judicature 
are overpaid. The fees of Court having been alleged to be insufficient remuneration, 
a guarantee was granted by the Company in 1827 to pay the deficiency, which 
guarantee is intended to be withdrawn by the Company on account of the salaries 
and emoluments being now so ample. This promised alteration excites considera- 
ble discontent among the Law Officers, and is denounced by them as a breach of 
contract on the part of the Directors with his Majesty. It is suggested that a 
steam boat be provided for the sole judge, the Recorder, to visit each station four 
times a year, that he may be present at all the civil and criminal sessions of the 
settlement, and it is calculated that then the fees of Court would fully defray the 
expense of the establishment. 


Insolvent Debiors’ Court.—This Court was opened for the first time in this Pre- 
sidency on the 31st March. 


BomBay. 


Supreme Court or JupicaTurRE. 


Writs of Habeas Corpus.—Rex v. Pandoorung Hirrajee, Mahdow Souba, Francisco 
de Rosa, and Shewba Sinoy. The.circumstances of this case have occupied a great 

rtion of public attention in India, and ‘the extraordinary issue of the affair is 
ikely to engross still more, as it, according to the declaration of Sir J. P. Grant, 
forms a new era in law, and will in all probability be the means of causing some 
new appointments among the law officers. 


Pandoorung Hirrajee claimed an account of dealings and transactions amount- 
ing to 11,425,340 rupees of Moro Ragonath, a boy, aged thirteen years, who:re- 
sided with his uncle and guardian at Poonah ; and along with some other relations 
the uncle was included with the boy in the debt. On the 9th of July 1828, Hir- 
rajee, with the other persons named, went to the residence of Moro Ragonath, and 
presented a paper which they pretended tobe an order of the Supreme Court of 
Bombay, directing the immediate attendance of the boy. Moro Ragonath was 
unwilling to go, and his relations with whom he resided offered to give ample 
securities for his attendance in any way other than being taken by that authority. 
Hirrajee and his party, however, refused all compromise on the subject, threatened 
the relations with a fine of 30,000 rupees, and ultimately, carried away the boy 
under colour of the fictitious order of the Supreme Court. 
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Next day, the guardian of Moro Ragonath despatched messengers after his 
ward, and they recovered him from. Hirrajee and his party. And for the abduc- 
tion of the boy, application was made by his relatives to the Supreme Court to pro- 
ceed against Hirrajee and the others by information. The boy had, it was alleged, 
settled and adjusted the balance of accounts claimed at Bombay during the time 
he was taken possession of by Harrajee. When the application was made to the 
Court, by moving an information against the abductors, ‘‘ Pandoorung Hirrajee, 
Mahdow Souba, Francisco |de Rosa, and Shewba Sinoy, for a conspiracy to 
obtain possession of the person of Moro Ragonath, an infant, by illegal means, 
under colour of this Honourable Court.” 

The application was supported by a string of affidavits which carried forward the 
facts of the case, excepting that it became necessary to have the boy into Court to 
identify the paper, the fictitious order, as being the same paper with which he was 
served by the defendants at the time he was by them carried from under the pro- 
tection of his guardian. This was segiented. by the counsel for the defendants, 
contending that the evidence was broken. In consequence of this, the judge, 
Sir J. P. Grant, decided upon having the boy brought into Court; but another 
difficulty arose in the process, for as the boy resided at Poonah, he was without 
the ordinary jurisdiction of the Court, and could not be brought upon an ordinary 
summons. The judge then came to a determination of issuing a writ of habeas 
corpus for the production of Moro Ragonath. 

It was said by the counsel for the defendants, that this was nothing more than an 
ordinary case of malicious arrest, and consequently not a case of sufficient magni- 
tude to justify the extraordinary interposition of the Court. 

The case was repeatedly adjourned and subjected to technical delays, and 
engrossed the serious attention of the two judges, Sir J. P. Grant and Mr. 
Chambers, who considered and re-considered the matter, and at last, in an 
elaborate speech delivered in Court on the 29th of February, Sir J. P. Grant 
stated that the opinion of his brother judge coincided with his own ; and that after 
the most deliberate and grave consideration, and having industriously searched for 
authority, and precedents, which he cited at full, he granted the writ of habeas 
corpus. 

At this stage of the proceedings, Mr. Advocate General opposed the order, and 
in answer to a question from Mr. Justice Grant, Mr. Advocate General said he 
could have no hesitation in stating that he did not appear in this case for any pri- 
vate person; that the prosecution was proceeded in by the Government, who 
Saniee it their duty to bring the case before the Court, and would become bound 
to answer for the costs to the defendants in the manner suggested by the Court. 
Mr. Justice Grant said that was perfectly satisfactory, and he then proceeded to 
deliver his judgment at great length, and the writ was issued. 

The grounds of the judge’s authority for granting the writ to be executed with- 
out the bounds of the district: he founded on the practice and prerogative of 
the Court of King’s Bench, where, in cases of necessity, catraditainiey powers 
were exercised ; and he argued that as the Government of England extended all 
over that part of India, that the boy might, as a subject of his Majesty of Britain, 
be brought from his present residence, although without the ordinary jurisdiction of 
the Court of Bombay; and particularly as it was in affidavit that he had once 
resided in Bombay. 

The writ was issued, and the officers of the Court were dispatched to serve it on 
the guardian of the boy, but they were repulsed by military, who stated that they 
were instructed so to do by orders from the governor. The attempt to put in 
execution the authority of the Court was several times repeated, and on one occasion 
the military, who acted by orders of the governor, hinted that their instructions to 
repel the service of the writ went as far as extremities, even to the effusion of 
blood. 

An official correspondence was carried on between the governor and council and 
Sir J. P. Grant, in which the latter contended with much dignity for the preroga- 
tive of a judge, and the sacred character of the authority of the Court. The 
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oyernor, on the other hand, asserted his right of interference ; and adhered to his 

letermination of preventing the execution of the writ. The ground of the gover- 
nor’s conduct he founded on the principle that the present residence of the boy 
placed him under the jurisdiction of the native Court of Poonah, and that it was 
contrary to the intention of the British Government to disturb the institutions 
of the Natives by undue interference. 

The long and formidable controversy between the two great authorities at last 
resolved itself into a determination of the two judges, Sir J. P. Grant and Mr. 
Chambers in forwarding a petition to England on the subject, which was set 
about ; but before it was completed Mr. Chambers died; and then Sir J. P. 
Grant remodelled the petition, and after serving the civil authorities of India with 
a copy, forwarded it to England in his own name as the petitioner. 


On the Ist of September, when Mr. Justice Grant took his seat, he said he had 
to communicate a resolution which he had most unwillingly come to. ‘I am,” 
said he ‘‘ placed ina situation which indeed I cannot call difficult since I have only 
one course to take, but which is exceedingly painful, because that course must be 
attended with great loss to many individuals and with much public and general in- 
convenience. I have the consolation to think that I cannot accuse myself of having 
contributed to this even in the least degree, either from any infirmity of temper 
which, God knows, I am conscious I am not always free from, or from any error 
in judgment, which I believe myself yet more subject to, if it be not that too great 
forbearance may have encouraged a mistake in regard to my character and my 
office. Unlawful compliances as a judge have been demanded of me by the per- 
sons exercising the local government of this Presidency. But as it was said by the 
judges of the feaee Pleas in England on a memorable occasion, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, ‘ if the fear of God were departed from them, yet the examples of 
others’ and the punishment of those who had in former times offended against the 
laws would deter them from committing the like offences’”—So I say now, that if 
my own conscience were not sufficient to render such compliances on my part im- 
possible, the honourable examples which oon judges in all ages have set me in 
more important and hazardous contests, would be sufficient without the danger of 
impeachment, which I must in that case now prevent my yielding in the petty 
struggle which this Court is now so unworthily and innocently engaged in. 


‘It has been demanded of this Court to conform its judicial acts to the notions 
the governor and council here may adopt in relation to what they may conceive 
cases of political expediency which have not been so considered by the legislature. 
It has been’ demanded of it to frame its judgments according to the uncertain 
estimate it may form of this capricious measure of justice, and in conformity there- 
with to grant or refuse the protection and redress of the law to such persons, as 
being aggrieved in matters of private right, shall apply for them. It has been 
demanded of it to issue the King’s writ of Habeas Corpus to such officers of the 
company’s provincial Courts, as may have any of the king’s subjects, be they 
Englishmen or Indians, unlawfully imprisoned; although since the passing of the 
statute, erecting the Supreme Court of Judicature at Calcutta, in 1773, six and 
forty years ago, nearly coeval with any thing deserving to be called the British 
empire in India, writs of Habeas Corpus have been so directed by every Court of 
the ‘king established at the several presidencies, whether, Recorder’s Courts or 
Supreme Courts, nor did it ever occur to any judge or lawyer in [ndia or in 
England, that there was the slightest doubt of these Courts being bound by their 
oaths so to issue them on just and probable causes. 


As representing the sacred justice of the king, in however remote and obscure a 
corner of his dominions, it was the duty of the Court to administer justice as the 
king is bound to do by Magna Charta, namely, “‘ that he shall let to no man, that 
he shall deny to no man, that he shall defer to no man, justice or right,” and how 
could the Court refuse to deliver to any applying for it the King’s Writ of Habeas 
Corpus, directed to any one who kept him unlawfully imprisoned. And for any 
judge to hesitate whether any command os any governor of a province abroad, or of 
any authority whatsoever at home, even of the king, could justify the so proceeding 
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was impossible, for it is more than 200 years since the result of many parliamentary 
declarations from the earliest times were summed up by Lord Coke in the following 
words, ‘that by no means common right or common law, shall be disturbed or 
delayed, not though it be commanded under the great seal or privy seal, order, 
writ, letters, message or commandment, whatsoever, either from the king or any 
other, and that the justices shall proceed as if no such writs, letters, order, message 
or other commandment were come to them.’ 


Nor were the judges without examples, in the conduct of their predecessors, of 
practical illustrations of this doctrine. When the judges, before Lord Coke’s 
work were written, were engaged in a contest with a corporation yet more powerful 
than the East India Company, namely, the whole Church of England, who de- 
manded of them that they should not grant prohibitions to the Church Courts in the 
way accustomed, the judges made that answer to the ecclesiastical judges which I 
now make to the governor and council of this little presidency. ‘ It is a strange 
presumption in them to require that the King’s Courts shall not do that which by 
law they ought to do, and have always done, and which by oath they are bound to 
do. And if this shall be holden inconvenient, and they can in discharge of us 
obtain some Act of Parliament to take it from us, they shall do unto us a great 
ease. But the law of the realm cannot be changed but by Parliament, and what 
relief or ease such an act may work to the subject wise men will soon find out, and 

rm.” 

He then cited at length the famous controversy of Queen Elizabeth with the 
judges of the Court of Common Pleas, in which the latter made the obligation of 
their oaths an argument for refusing to alter the practice of their Court, when her 
Majesty colguinnd theen and her Majesty’s submission to their determination on 
being convinced that their conduct was constitutional ; that she sacrificed her own 
bo and inclination rather than the existing laws and practice of the Court should 

violated. 


I have been induced to translate this report at some length, and refer to the 
answer of all the judges of England to the Church in King James the First’s reign, 
and to the summary made by Lord Coke, of the nature of an English judge’s duty, 
in reference to attempts by persons in authority to induce him either to act, or to 
abstain from acting, otherwise than agreeably to his interpretation of the law—by 
the consideration of two very material errors which seem to me to prevail here. 


The errors I mean are these ; first in regard to the totally independent, secluded 
and unbending nature of the office and character of an English judge—independent 
of all fear of displeasure, and all hopes of reward—secluded from the influence of 
all views of political expediency, and even from the knowledge of the wishes or 
opinions of the government? unbending, as bound to ‘an even course of action by 
the most solemn engagements, the bequest of unimpeachable integrity and moral 
courage transmitted to him through a long line of official predecessors, and the 
observant confidence of an enlightened and virtuous nation. The second error is 
this ; that it seems not to be understood that the king’s judges in India are invested 
with the same dignity, entrusted with the same authority, and bound by the same 
obligations with his judges in England. This Court is of higher dignity in this 
presidency than the Court of Common Pleas in the realm of England—and from 
the nature of its jurisdiction, it is more essential that it should be on its guard 
against the influence or interference of those in power, Yet it seems to have been 
supposed either that the king’s judges in India are not bound by the same oaths with 
his judges in England, or that the Court here would not dare to refuse that compliance 
with the commands of the governor and council of Bombay, which the Court of 
Common Pleas refused to yield to the commands of Queen Elizabeth, in the 
fulness of her power, and in the greatest splendour of her glory. But Queen 
Elizabeth well knew that the independence and integrity of her jodges were the 
greatest safeguards of her throne, and it would have been well if those intrusted 
with the government here had followed her example, and had ventured to doubt 
their own notions of the law, when they found them in direct opposition to the 
opinions of the judges. 
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The well-known letter addressed by the Governor and Council to the judges, so 
far back as under date the 3d of October lust, announced to the judges the desire 
of the Governor and Council that the Court should abstain from any acts, legal or 
not legal, which, under measures they did not mention the nature of, would 
produce collision with their authority, which acts, if the judges should perform 
them, the Governor and Council intimate their intention to oppose. It was an 
opposition to acts legal or not, for the words used were, ‘howsoever legal you, the 
judges, may deem them’—and there being no other persons who can decide on their 
illegality, if the judges deem them legal they must be taken to be legal, until, in 
such cases as may be lawfully appealed from, their decision shall be reversed by 
the Court of Appeal. It was an offer of opposition which in all cases set the law 
at defiance, and what the acts might be, which the government would so oppose, 
was left general and indefinite. So that when performing any act, or resolving on 
any act, the Court could not know whether it was to be opposed or not. 


This was therefore announcing to the whole population, as well as to the Court 
itself, the assumption of a power to resist the decisions and the process of the Court 
when the Governor and Council should think fit,—a power to control the Court, 
whereas the Court was established, as declared in Parliament, to control them. It 
was, so far as in them lay, a complete inversion of the respective positions of the 
authorities by law. They are bound to govern according tolaw: what is the law, 
is ex-necessitate to be declared by the King’s judges under the sanction of their 
oaths. 

After recapitulating the whole circumstances of the affair, he said :— 


They must either believe that the sacred justice of the king is a puppet to be 
played with at their pleasure, or that the balance has fallen into the unsteady and 
trembling hands of infancy or of dotage. 


He then recited the correspondence with the Governor, and animadverted on the 
reply received, and stated his having appealed to England, and concluded with 
saying : 

I have carefully weighed all the evils of a temporary closing of the doors of His 
Majesty’s Court of Judicature ; but I have no longer any choice.—It is not I who 
close its doors, but those who have taken upon themselves to paralize its authority, 
and to render its attempts to exercise it the occasions of unlawful violence, or the 
objects of unseemly contempt. 


I have therefore to announce that this Court has ceased on all its sides, and that 
I shall perform none of the functions of a judge of the Supreme Court, until the 
Court receives an assurance that its authority will be respected, and its process 
obeyed, and rendered effectual by the government of this presidency. 

The Insolvent Debtor’s Court, being a separate Court from the Supreme Court, 
and the closing it upon the hopes of so many who are now looking to it for relief, 
carrying with it so much apparent hardship, I shall sit in that Court on the days 
appointed—in the hope that the Supreme Court may be restored to its functions 
before there can be a necessity for any appeal to it from the Court for the relief of 
Insolvent Debtors. 

On the receipt of the judge’s petition, His Majesty’s Council came to the fol- 
lowing decision :—‘ That the writs of habeas corpus were improperly issued in the 
two cases referred to in the petition of Sir J. P. Grant. That the Supreme Court 
has no power or authority to issue a writ of habeas corpus, except when directed 
either to a person resident within those local limits wherein such Court has a 
general jurisdiction, or to a person out of such local limits, who is personally 
subject to the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. That the 
Supreme Court has no power or authority to issue a writ of habeas corpus to the 
gaoler or officer of a Native court as such officer, the Supreme Court having no 
power to discharge persons imprisoned under the authority of a Native court. That 
the Supreme Court is bound to notice the jurisdiction of the Native court, without 
having the same specially set forth in the return to a writ of habeas corpus.’ 
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Insolvent Debtors’ Court.—This Court was opened for the first time with an able 
congratulary address by Mr. Justice Grant, on the 16th March. Hetook a review 
of the benefits likely to be derived to society from the introduction of the administra- 
tion of the laws regarding insolvency, and the natural tendency they would have 
to constrain persons exposed to temptations from the facility afforded them of ob- 
taining credit, and consequently embarrassing themselves by living in extravagance 
beyond their income. As the security of creditors will in future be considerably 
shaken by the introduction. Mr. Justice Granr infers that more care will, by 
them, be bestowed in considering whom they should admit to be their debtors ; and 
the ruinous circumstances, which have hitherto so generally prevailed in India, be 
in a great measure checked. The Judge, at the conclusion of hisaddress, announced 
that in framing the regulations, the Court had adhered strictly to the provisions of 
the act, with such variation of arrangement, and the supply of such additional provi- 
sions under the power it confers, as appeared necessary; promising, at the same 
time, that wherein they might, by experience, be found deficient, that due attention 
should be paid to correct whatever was found to be erroneous, and to assimilate the 
practice of the Court to the interests of the country. Mr. Irwin, Barrister, is ap- 
pointed to the office of Examiner; Mr. Ferrier, Prothonotary of the Supreme 
Court, tobe common Assignee ; and Mr. Caw, to be Clerk. The Court is to be 
held more frequently at the commencement than once a month, which the act re- 
quires. 

Insolvent Debtors’ Act.—Regarding the introduction at this Presidency of the 
Insolvent Debtors’ Act, we offer our congratulations to the community on an event 
which, while it will tend materially to alter the whole character of British society 
in India, must be productive of the most beneficial consequences to those persons, 
whether European or Native, whose embarrassments would otherwise consign them 
to perpetual incarceration. It is well known to every person who has at all given 
his attention to the habits of the European community in India, that, notwithstand- 
ing the liberal allowances of the services, and the average profits of the traders, the 
majority have, for a number of years, lived in a style utterly incompatible with their 
actual means, and have therefore been constantly under pecuniary obligations to 
Shroffs and other money lenders. To be some thousand rupees in debt on an in- 
come of two or three handred rupees a month,has long ceased to be an extraordinary 
or disgraceful condition ; while to live within compass, or to die possessed of property, 
has been accounted something marvellous and incomprehensible. Every writer 
on ‘ Society in India,’ every author of a Vade-mecum or Young Man’s best Compa- 
nion, has touched on the facilities with which fair credit to an enormous extent may be 
obtained in India, and has dilated on the ruinous consequences to youth of taking 
advantage of such easy access to money. Others again have enlarged upon the 
baneful effects of the system, and have shown the great evil resulting to our political 
condition from the pecuniary difficulties of persons entrusted with the administration 
of Justice, the collection of revenue, or the exercise of diplomatic charges. But 
these salutary counsels have too frequently been slighted, and we fear numbers of 
Englishmen now live to attest in their own persons the sad effects of purchasing 
transient gratification at the risk of becoming the tools and dupesof avaricious or 
designing Natives. The operation of the Insolvent Act will, we expect, strongly 
tend to reform this dangerous state of things. Few Natives have hitherto lent 
money or delivered goods without apparently good security for its reimbursement or 
payment at some future period. The creation of a means to escape payment, when 
the worst comes to the worst, necessarily Jessens the value of all personal security, 
and hence will spring a general disinclination on the part of capitalists to afford ac- 
commodation to the needy: already, indeed, the bazar shroffs and others draw close 
their purse strings under the well grounded idea that restitution of borrowed money 
grows daily more problematical. The upshot of this caution may be seen at once. 
Every man will be compelled to live within his income; the demand for numerous 
expensive articles of life will consequently decrease, and their prices eventually fall 
so low as to prcelude their importation, if European, or their cultivation, if indige- 
nous, with any prospect of profit to the trader or manufacturer. With the disap- 
pearance of the material-for display, the eclat attending European establishments 
must likewise vanish, and hence will arise aquestion whether our national conse- 
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quence will be affected by the adoption of moderate habits amongst a people fond 
of, accustomed to, and attracted by, external marks of dignity. We should say, 
for our parts, that the artificial strength, resulting from outward appearances, on 
which so great a stress has hitherto been laid, has been far from beneficial to the 


‘real interests of either the conquerors or the conquered. While it has directly 


tended to impoverish both, it has accustomed the former to indulgences with which 
it will now be painful, though essential, to dispense, and has to a certain degree 
lost them the confidence of the latter. It may perhaps be thought that in these 
observations we rather overrate the effects of the introduction of the Insolvent Act, 
The evil of granting extensive credit without solid security for repayment would, it 
— possibly be argued, cure itself, independently of the existence of any such 
‘white washing’ act. The experience of years, the aspect of things as they are, 
and the character of the Natives furnish the best reply to this; and we verily be- 
lieve that had it not been for the expected operation of this new act, the diseased 
system we have noticed would have continued for many years to come, only ceasing 
with the exhaustion of the country or the decline of European preponderance.— 
Bombay Courier, March 21. 

Scotch Church in India —A communication having appeared in a Bombay paper, 
the object of which was to expose the hardships eniatled on those persons who, hay- 
ing been married at the Scotch Church previous to the year 1824, might lose their 
certificates, and find a difficulty in the absence of the witnesses to the ceremony, 
to prove their marriage, from the fact of no registry having been kept before that 
year in the records of the Church. The following reply to the statement appeared 
in‘The Bombay Courier’ of March 14 :— It is due then to the ministers of the Scotch 
Church to state, that we have since learnt there is an Act of Parliament, passed on 
the 5th of June, 1818, which bears an exclusive reference to the Scotch Churches 
in India, the second section of which provides that the minister who solemnizes the 
marriage shall certify such marriage in duplicate, delivering one copy of the certifi- 
cate to the persons married and sending the other to Government, the requisition of 
which enactment, we have authority to believe, has in all cases been complied with. 
As, however, the duplicate certificates are, we believe, sent to England, the difi- 
culties of proving a Scotch marriage in India are still very great and injurious, and 
forcibly suggest the expediency of a Register being kept, even though it be extra to 
the ministerial duties by law established, in which opinion, we are happy to say, 
the ministers themselves perfectly coincide.’ 

Shipwreck.—The El Dorado, a vessel under Portuguese colours, which had sailed 
from Macao to Bombay, with three lacs of Rupees and goods to the amount of two 
lacs of Rupees, was wrecked on the 23rd March, about thirty-six miles east of 
Singapore. All the crew, with the exception of the cook, were saved. 


SINGAPORE. 


Trade with Singapore.—By the Indian, lately arrived from England, via Batavia, 
letters have reached this settlement, dated in July, containing information, on which 
we can rely, that the affairs of Singapore were about to be taken into consideration 
by Ministers and the Board of Control, during the ensuing recess. Among the 
cn to which their attention has been directed, and on which they will most pro- 

ably come to some definitive arrangement, is the admission of tin, and other ores, 
to be smelted in bond, the duty to be paid on the produce as if imported in its refined 
state. Another subject for consideration will be, the admission of Americans to 
trade with this port, to which all parties appear well disposed ; and the American 
Government has been memorialized to instruct their Envoy, in London, to negotiate 
on the subject. Should this be granted, it will, we doubt not, be the means of very 
considerably increasing our commerce with China, by means of the country shipping 
and junks, as many vessels which would not undertake the risks and delay of a 
voyage to China, would come here to purchase an assorted cargo of China and 
Straits produce ; and they generally bring what the commercial part of our com- 
munity are so much in want of—namely, dollars and bills, or letters of credit on 
Europe or India. It appears further, from the letters we have alluded to, that a 
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hard battle has been fought to keep the settlement exempt from custom duties, but 
that the point appears to have been settled in favour of ‘free trade.’ If to the per- 
mission which it is confidently expected will be given to the Americans to trade 
here, were added that of bonding Turkey opium and warlike stores, then might we 
boast a ‘free port,’ as well as almost a free trade; and this might be accorded 
without injury to the interests of any parties except our friends, the Dutch, the 
French, and the’ Americans, who now supply those countries which would resort to 
this market, if their wants could be here supplied. The Dutch are too much alive 
to their own interests not to take advantage of our blindness or folly, and have 
declared the neighbouring port of Rhio free for such purposes, though it was but the 
other day that vessels, with warlike stores on board, were not allowed even to anchor 
in any of their ports, or driven out as soon as the circumstance became known.— 
Singapore Chron. March 12. 





By the Mercury, Captain Brodie, from Batavia, the ultimo, we learn that 
the celebrated priest Kai, Modjo, the able coadjutor of Diepo Nagoro, in the 
Japanese insurrection, had been taken, with five hundred of his followers, by the 
Dutch, who predict from the event a speedy termination of the war. The capture 
of Kai Modjo may, indeed, somewhat weaken the religious influence which Diepo 
Nagoro has possessed over the minds of the insurgents ; but we are assured, by a 
well-informed correspondent, that it is by no means certain that it will produce the 
wonderful results which the Dutch anticipate from it, since Diepo Nagoro, has still 
a respectable force at his disposal, and could easily hold out during the rainy season, 
were his followers even fewer than they are. It is confidently asserted, that Kai 
Modjo has been taken by an act of foul treachery on the partof the Dutch. It will 
afford us nothing but pleasure to learn, that this story is untrue ; if, however, it is 
well founded, the nature of the means employed to get this formidable personage 
into their power, must render the Dutch more hateful to the Natives than ever, and 
may have none of the pacific results which a fair and honourable capture might have 
produced. Kai Modjo, at the time the Mercury left Java, was confined in the jail 
at Batavia, and was, it is said, well treated, but complained bitterly of the alleged 
iniquitous means employed by the Dutch to get him into their power. The Indian 
and Hippomanes had arrived at Batavia, from England; the latter, from London, 
the 24th of August. These vessels remained at Batavia, but their packets have 
been received in this settlement by the Mercury.—Chron. Jan. 15. 


Pirates.—The ship Edmonstone, encountered a frigate, disguised outside, and 
slovenly in her appearance, in the Straits of Sunda. Thecaptain of the Edmonstone 
seeing hee under Spanish colours, and concluding she was bound for Manilla, went 
on board with letters for China; but the appearance of the crew, being without a 
captain, convinced him they were pirates. When they understood that the Edmon- 
stone was loaded with sugar, they suffered the Captain to depart, who immediately 
altered his course to avoid pursuit. The pirate vessel was capable of mounting 
thirty-six guns, and was manned with a crew of not less than 300 men. 


PENANG. 


In alluding to Penang, yesterday, we omitted to explain that it is already a free 
port, except as regards the tedious forms, which are a source of delay and annoy- 
ance. We would have these abrogated. As we are alluding to it again, it may 
be as well to supply the figured statement, on which our calculation of the annual 
loss to the Company, entailed by the maintenance of all the paraphernalia of Go- 
vernment, is founded. 


The mean expenditure of the two years, 1825-6 and 1826-7, was.... £141,309 


Si NUE nc hs ca adda oe be aeen ane eee tie re Vdeddiie te G' 37,891 
Annual Loss ......... Fc cun ghd’ dackle qe ahaere Risto Se cetesie ets tance £103,918 


which, at the present Exchange is about 11 lacks of Rupees, as we stated. Mar, 25, 
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Surat. 


A private letter from Surat of the 13th of March, mentions that His Highness 
Prince Mirza Mahummud Shaw Rokh, presumptive heir to the throne of Delhi, 
had arrived at that station. 


Farewell Party to Colonel Cleiland at Surat.—On Wednesday evening, the 11th 
of March, the naval and military officers resident at Surat, gave a farewell party, 
at the mess room of the 12th regiment, on the occasion of the departure of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Cleiland for his native land. The company comprised all the 
ladies and gentlemen of the station. Dancing commenced soon after eight o’clock, 
and was kept up till a late hour; when the company sat down to an elegantly 
arranged collation, at which was displayed every delicacy the season could possibly 
afford. On the health of Colonel Cleiland being drank, he returned thanks 
evidently with great emotion, and dwelt with emphasis on the kind attentions he 
had uniformly experienced from the whole society during his sojourn at Surat. 
Dancing was then resumed, and at an early hour, as the party began to disperse, 
he shook hands with every individual on retiring; and finally took leave of his 
friends under feelings not to be controlled.—Bombay Courier. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


Courts of Law.—Like most colonies under the government of a Viceroy, New 
South Wales is subjected to internal jarrings, arising from the pulling in different 
directions of the individual interests of her different authorities. The head of each 
department seems rather to view the others with an eye of jealousy. The Governor 
and the Chief Justice are not on thevery best understanding, having split in opinion 
on some points of administration ; and when Mr, Dowling was sent out as Judge, 
it was not the least of the considerations attending his appointment, that he might 
adopt a judicious course calculated to assimilate those differences so far as to prevent 
the effects from being mixed up with public purposes. One incident occurred in the 
trial of a Native which increased his popularity considerably. An Aboriginal Native 
of Moreton Bay was brought before him to be tried for the murder ofan European, 
but Judge Dowling refused to suffer him to be put upon trial, because the criminal 
was incapable of understanding what might be said to his prejudice, and the attorney- 
general had not provided an interpreter. To have given the criminal the preroga- 
tive of challenging jurors was affording him no relief, for there were not, of his own 
countrymen, a single individual capable of sitting in a jury. The attorney-general 
urged many pleas to press the trial ; in particular he pledged himself to furnish in- 
dubitable proofs of the criminal’s guilt; Judge Dowling over-ruled all the argu- 
ments of the attorney-general, and said he would not depart from the spirit and the 
letter ofthe British law; and, as the criminal could not, in his present situation, 
make any defence, the judge ordered him to be remanded till next sessions, and an 
interpreter to be provided for him at his trial. Out of the two factions in the colony, 
two trials for libel have taken place before Judge Dowling, and damages awarded 
the plaintiff in each case. These circumstances were likely to have shaken the 
judge’s popularity at first, for even the Australasian public are not favourably in- 
clined towards the law against libel, as at present generally administered: however, 
fortunately for the judge, he was saved in public estimation by the circumstance of 
the defendants in the cases being of the two parties, —the opposition and ministerial 
of the colony. The first trial for crim, con. that has ever been brought into Court 
in the colony, was heard in November, 1828. The action was brought by Thomas 
Henry Hart, merchant, Sydney, against Dr. Dowman, inspector of the general 
hospitals in the colony. The damages were laid at 2,000/.: defendant pleaded the 
general issue: plaintiff recovered 50/. and costs. 

The Press.—There is a marked barrenness of incident generally in the journals of 
Australasia, which the editors seem to endeavour to obviate by a manifestation of 
peevishness and carping at each other ; but this may be naturally expected as the 
consequence arising from the spirit that appears to pervade the minds of the autho- 
rities, 
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Death of Mr. Howe.—Mr. Robert Howe, editor and proprietor of the Sydney 
Gazette, on Thursday evening, the 29th of January, about five o’clock, left his 
home accompanied by his youngest son, Alfred Australia, and one servant, to take 
his usual excursion on the water in a pleasure boat which he had a few days before 
purchased. About seven o’clock, when preparing to return, a sudden gust of wind 
upset the boat, and the three persons went down together. The servant succeeded 
in making the shore, and procured assistance ; the child was found floating, but Mr. 
Howe had disappeared. He was an expert swimmer. His body was not found till 
the following day, when it was discovered that the fishing lines which had been in 
the boat, were so completely entwined round his body as to resemble a net, and his 
wrists were as tightly laced together as if he had been purposely bound. Mr. 
Howe was born in London, on the 30th of June, 1795, and, at an early age, ac- 
companied his parents to go to New South Wales. His mother died on the passage. 
His ancestors, as far as can be traced, either at home, or in the colony, have, 
almost every member of them, been directly or indirectly concerned in the printing 
business ; some of his nearest relatives are now in charge of the government press of 
the West Indies. The late George Howe, the father of the deceased, had been em- 
ee on several of the first printing establishments in London, and, at one period, 

eld a respectable situation on ‘The Times’ newspaper. He, after encountering 
many difficulties, founded ‘The Sydney Gazette’ in 1802. He died in 1821, and 
bequeathed his business to his son, who is the subject of our present sketch. On 
succeeding to the business of his father he had much to struggle against, and had 
only a short time previous to this unfortunate accident which cost him his life, 
attained comfortable circumstances sufficient to enable him to enjoy a partial retire- 
ment from the constant duties of his arduous profession. He has left behind him a 
widow and four young children. 

Gambling.—This fashionable vice makes rapid strides in Sydney town. In the 
month of February last, one tradesman at a sitting won 2,700l.! The parties 
fleeced were four or five publicans, and the game of cards played was ‘ All-fours.’ 

Privilege of Prisoners of the Crown.—Captain Rossi, while he enforces strictly the 
Government Regulations regarding prisoners, is equally anxious to protect them 
from oppression. If a prisoner has a well-grounded complaint against his master, 
the Captain allows the prisoner a summons gratis, the fees of which to a free.person 
would be three shillings and nine pence sterling. 

Conference with the Blacks.—The Annual Conference which his Excellency the 
Governor holds with the aboriginal] tribes took place onthe 19th of January, in the 
town of Barramatta. There were about 200 natives present, including a number 
of chiefs, some of whom had come for the purpose from a distance of one hundred 
miles. They all wore clothing of some description, and in many other respects 
evinced proofs of the progress of civilization amongst them. They have now 
attained perfect confidence in the Europeans. A plentiful dinner of soups, roast 
beef, plum-pudding, and an ample supply of grog, regaled the sable visiters, and 
the Governor, and a number of civil and military officers were on the ground, and 
dismissed the aboriginals in the evening, with a present to each male and female 
of some article of wearing apparel. 

Grants of Land.—His Majesty’s government, by an order dated December 16, 
1828, have established a principle that henceforth land shall be given in propor- 
tion to actual available capital only, and that in future no animals of any kind, not 
immediately imported by such applicants, will be recognised by the Land Board as 
forming any part of their capital. Out of the million of acres measured to the 
Australian Agricultural Company at Port Stephens, it is now discovered by actual 
survey that not above 30,000 acres are fit for cultivation, the remaining 970,000 
consisting of rocky ground or swamps. 

New Acis.—General. Darling has passed acts at Sydney for naturalizing foreign 
settlers in New South Wales ; for regulating the duties leviable at auctions; for 
ascertaining the names and number of the inhabitants of the colony; and for 
establishing houses of correction. 

English Laws,—The New South Wales Act took effect on the Ist of March, by 
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which all the laws of England then in force, were intfoduced into the Colonies, as 
far as its circumstances would permit. The Judges were deeply engaged on the Act 
on account of the necessity of modifying several of the existing laws to adapt them 
to the infant community, in particular the Bankrupt laws had engrossed their 
very serious attention. ‘ 

Tipplers.—Captain Rossi, lately appointed to the Police of Sydney, with a view 
to check the excessive habit of tippling, invariably inflicts a punishment of four 
hours in the stocks on all those who have not five shillings~to contribute to the 
Poor’s-box. 

Mr. Prinsep.—The people of Sydney are quite elated with the determination of 
this eminent barrister of Caicutta, to settle in Van Dieman’s Land; and augur 
therefore, a rising tide of emigration from the wealthy shores of India. 

Census.—The total population of Hobart Town, according to the town Almanac, 
is 5,700 ; that of the elder Colony is 20,000. 


Emigration.—‘ The Sydney Gazette’ noticing the announcement of 700 emi- 
grants, chiefly labourers and their families, being sent out to New York from Kent 
and Sussex, at the expense of their parishes, says—‘ Why are they not sent here ?” 
The British Governmeat ought to defray the additional expense rather than furnish 
the best supply to its greatest rival. A few such cargoes as this would be of greater 
service to the Colony than any other description of emigrants.’ ~ 

Increase of Crime,—At Sydney, in 1827, there were thirty informations tried, 
which was considered a heavy calendar ; but on that occasion a complete gaol de- 
livery was effected. At the’Sessions concluded in January this year (1829), the 
number of informations tried amounted to seventy, the greater part of which were 
for capital felonies; and there still remained fifty prisoners for trial before the 
Supreme Court, who had been committed during the sittings, among which are 
many charges of murder. The jury sat for thirty days, averaging eight hours each 
day ; and the Court was in all occupied forty days. 

Bank.—The Australian Bank half-yearly Meeting took place on the 2ist of 
January. The dividend was declared eight per cent. The institution is rapidly 
improving, from the ist of July to the 3lst of December £194,500 have heen dis- 


counted. 


Tue Cape. 


Shipping.---There was in Table Bay on the 24th December, no less than 
shipping amounting to 12,000 tons. Many of them from the East in ballast, hav- 
ing in vain tried for cargoes at every port. The River Plate is in a similar situa- 
tion. Freights were as low as 20s. per ton: and no employment to be had. 

Death of Chaka.---The news of the death of this cruel chief reached Cape Town 
on the 27th December. He is said to have fallen a sacrifice to a conspiracy of his 
own people. There were several of his favourites killed at the same time. The 
affairs of the Zoolahs were then administered by the chief by whom Chaka was des- 
troyed, but it is expected that a half-brother of Chaka will be chosen his succes- 
sor. The Zoolahs are at present so much reduced with their late expeditions, as 
to be no longer formidable to their neighbours. 

Import Duties.---A lette: from Port Louis, dated December 13th, states that all 
British manufactured goods imported from the Cape, or any port in India, are sub- 
jected to a duty of 30 per cent. with the exception of British salt provisions, which 
pay a duty of 15 per cent. The produce of the Cape and India remain as before, 
at 6 per cent. 


Extracts or GeneraL Orpers—ARMyY—Bomsay. 


Bombay Castle, 14th March, 1829.---No. 108 of 1829. Some difficulty having 
been. experienced in making a valuation of Medicines, instruments, and other Hos- 
pital Stores, as directed by General Order of the 26th ultimo, No. 85, the Governor 
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in Council directs that Committees assembled for this purpose, be, if possible, 
composed of Medical officers, or that there be, at least, one Medical Officer em- 
ployed on them, and that such Committees frame a List of Medicines, &c., alpha- 
betically arranged, with the quantities that may be found serviceable, inserted op- 
posite, and a blank column left for the prices according. 


Bombay Castle, 14th March, 1829.---No. 109 of 1829. It being of essential 
importance to the Luterests of the Honorable Company, that the origin, progress and 
realization of all advances made to Engineer, and other Officers, employed in the 
erection of Public Works should be vigilantly observed, to prevent the useless ac- 
cumulation of Balances, the Honorable the Governor in Council is pleased, in modifi- 
cation of the Channel of communication laid down in the 1st Article of the 3rd Sec- 
tion of the Engineer Regulations, dated the Ist of April, 1818, to authorize the 
General Pay-Master at the Presidency, and all disbursing Officets to call on all Offi- 
cers receiving money for such purposes, to transmit their accounts for audit through 
the Offices of the Pay-Master and disbursing Officers respectively, in order that 
those Officers may satisfy themselves, and report to the Audit Department if other- 
wise, whether the Engineers, &c., have fully accounted for the advances made to 
them. The Governor in Council is further pleased to direct that the accounts 
which have hitherto been sent by the Officers themselves to the Chief Engineer, 
shall be forwarded from the Audit Department, to that Officer; who will then 
submit them to Government with his report thereon, as is done at present. 

Marines.---By an order issued 3rd April, the Bombay Marine body are to be or- 
ganized into a regiment, underjthe command of an Officer, having the rank of Major- 
General. 


CaLcuTta. 


Pressing of Natives—Complaints having been reported at’ head-quarters of 
officers forcibly pressing the Natives into their service, as begarees and coolies, 
the Commander-in-Chief has issued a notice, that he will punish with. severity 
any instance of disobedience of the order of August, 1818, which prohibits the 
practice of such impressment. , : 

Military Chaplains.—I1n reply to a letter from Bengal, relative to Military 
Chaplains, and how far they are to be held responsible to the Military authorities. 
The Court of Directors state, ‘That the Chaplains on our establishments are 
amenable to the ecclesiastical tribunals for such offences only as would render the 
clergy of the Established Church amenable to the ecclesiastival tribunals in Eng- 
land ; and for all other offences they are liable to be tried, as all other Europeans 
in India are, by the ordinary tribunals of the country. if, however, the offence 
should be committed out of the jurisdiction of the ordiuary court, and in places 
where the rest of the community are subject to military law, in such a case, and 
in such a case alone, we deem it right that our Chaplains should be subject also 
to military law for all offences of temporal cognizance.’ 


Mapras. 


Liquor Allowance.—The Right Hon. the Governor in Council has, with a view 
of relieving the soldier from the discomfort and inconvenience attending the neces- 
sity of receiving his allowance of spirits at stated periods, rescinded a standing 
order, and directed that the daily issue of drams from, the public stores to Euro; 
pean troops, when not marching, or in the field, shall be discontinued. . Arrack 
will hereafter be drawn from the public stores on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of each 
month, upon indent signed by quarter-masters of corps, and countersigned by 
commanding-officers of corps and garrisons, in proportion to the strength of regi- 
ments, not exceeding the established allowance of two drams per man per diem, 
which is to be paid for to the commissariat, and retailed to the men from the can- 
teen, to that extent only, at the established rate. But commanding-officers are 
empowered to exclude fom that indulgence, for such periods as they may think 
proper, all sqldiers who may be undeserving of it. By this alteration thé soldier 
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will be released from the necessity of receiving a quantity of spirits at a fixed time, 
without reference to his own immediate inclination. 


~ Medical Board.—Members are hereafter to be relieved at the expiration of five 

years. Those who have been in that station not less than two years, and have 
resided in India twenty years, including a three years’ furlough, are allowed to 
retire on a pension of 500/. per annum. ‘Those who have served five years at the 
Board, are allowed 700/. per annum. Superintending Surgeons, who have been 
in that station for the same period. -with the other terms of service completed, 
are allowed, in the one case, 300/., and in the other, 350/. per annum. 


Allowances of Aides-de-Camp.—A General Order of the 27th June, 1823, by 
which Aides-de-Camp were authorized to draw their salaries from the date of ap- 
pointment, is cancelled, and those officers will in future receive their staff-allow- 
ances from the date of joining their stations, on the general principles applicable 
to all other appointments. 


Tue Sutran.—Mr. Macfarlane, in his clever and interesting volume on Con- 
stantinople, alluding to the tyranny and rapacity of the Sultan, says:---‘ I have 
heard certain persons, whose feelings of justice and mercy have been somewhat 
blunted by a long residence in the Augean stable, and a familiarity with its abo- 
minations, seek an excuse or a justification for these arbitrary proceedings, in the 
fact that the sufferers are servants of Government, and show by their speedy acqui- 
sition of wealth that they must betray their trust. But their arguments, bad as 
they are, cannot apply to the case of a wealthy Jew, acertain Shapdji. This man 
had acquired, in trade and in banking transactions, an immense fortune ; but he had 
never been in the service of Government, either as director of the mint, or in any 
other capacity. At the time he was reposing on his laurels, or his sacks of sequins, 
and seems to have retired in a great measure from the dangerous arena; for nothing 
in Turkey is so certain a danger as the gaining of money. Of his wealth he made 
the most noble use: his generosity to the unfortunate secured him the title of ‘ Fa- 
ther of the Poor,’ and this from the unanimous voice of Constantinople; for, supe- 
rior to the restricted spirit of his caste, he gave to all, and whether the sufferer was 
Christian, ‘Turk, or Jew, was disregarded by his universal philanthropy. Popu- 
lar sympathy was strong in favour of such a man; and even the tenets of 
the Koran (fertile in its inculcations of charity) sanctified and defended 
him. But to the eyes of Mahmoud, instead of Shapdji’s charity covering 
a multitude of sins, his wealth covered all his virtues! Money was wanted, 
money must be had; and he unrelentingly ordered the murder of the good 
man, and the confiscation of all his property. The executioner and some chiaoushes 
were despatched to the Jew’s residence; the latter advanced, and knocked at the 
door, which was forthwith opened by the servant. The chiaoushes desired to 
speak with Shapdji ; the servant requested them to enter; they declined doing so, 
and said Shapdji must descend to them, as they were bearers of a message from 
the Porte. The charitable Jew was confined to his bed by sickness ; but he sent 
down his brother to hear the business, or to invite again the messengers to ascend. 
The chiaoushes repeated that they must communicate personally with Shapdji ; 
that he must come down ; that their business with him would not oceupy a minute. 
The sick man, nothing doubting what awaited him, rose from his couch, threw on 
his hernish, and, supported by his brother and a servant, went down to the door. 
His foot had scarcely touched the threshold, when the executioner, who had 
hitherto remained concealed, rushed upon him, and passing the fatal cord over his 
ueck, strangled him, without giving him time to offer up a prayer to his God. 
Shapdji’s brother fell senseless into the street. The myrmidons of despotism 
turned the domestics out of the house, and put the imperial seal on its doors. The 
immense wea!th was presently secured, and conveyed to the hazne ; and a dona- 
tion of 100,000 piasters, or about 1,800/., to the victim’s brother, to keep him 
from starving, was generously made by the Sultan. When I was at Constantinople 
the tragical tale was in every one’s mouth, and even Turks grieved for the fall of 
the good Jew, and regarded the proceeding of this Sultan with horror.’ 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES IN INDIA, 


[B. signifies Bombay—M. Madras—C. Calcutta.] 
AUSTEN, G. P., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Feb. 20. 


Bristow, G. W. C., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Feb. 12. 

Bristow, C. M., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Feb. 12. 

Burt, J. R., Cornet, posted to 3d L. Cav.—C. Jan. 26. 

Buckle, E., Lieut. Artill, to be Aid-de-camp to Maj.-Gen. Sir J. Nicholls, v. 
Carmichael.—C., Jan. 30. 

Beresford, John, Lieut., 74:h N. L, on furl. to Eur. for health.—C. Feb. 12. 

Bowe, Wm., Capt. 16th N. L., on furl. to Eur. for health.—C. Feb. 20. 

Bond, C. S. T., Ens, St. Helena reg., to be Lieut.—April 9. 

Bar, Lieut.-Col., to resume his duties as town Major.—B. March 6. 

Briggs, T., Lieut. 24th N.I., to act as Deputy-Pay-Master at Sholapore.— 
B. March 11. 

Bulkeley, R., Lieut. 20th N. I., to act as 3d Assist.-Commis.-Gen.—B. March 11]. 

Brown, Thomas, Lieut., returned to duty.—B. Feb. 12. 

Billamore, T. R., Capt., returned to duty.—B. Feb. 12. 

Briggs, T., Lieut., to be acting 3d Assist.-Commis.-Gen., y. Le Messurier.— 
B. Feb. 16. 

Boyd, James, Assist.-Surg. 2d Extra batt. on furl to Eur.—B. Feb. 18. 

Baillie, T., Capt., Acting-first-Assist.-Commis.-Gen., on furl to the Cape for 
health.—B. Feb. 18. 

Bowater, J. C., Lieut., to act as Quar.-Mas. to the 2d Gren. reg.—B. March 30. 

Ballantine, Lieut.-Col., to comm. at Sholapore.—B. April 3. + 

Browne, A. W., Maj. 11th N. L, on furl. to Eur.—B. March 31. 


Cameron, A., Mr., Assist.-Commis. of Ordnance, to have charge of the Maga- 
zine at Whow.—C. Jan. 26. 

Cross, J., Dep.-Commis., app. to Chunar Mag.—C. Feb. 5. 

Carey, P., Dep.-Commis., app. to Allahabad Mag. —C. Feb. 5. 

Cumming, W. F., Assist.-Surg., to do duty with 49th Foot.—C. Feb. 10. 

Campbell, H. J., Assist.-Surg. 2d Eur. reg., on furl. to Eur. for health.—B. 
March 10. 

Crawford, J., Assist.-Surg., to be Vaccinator in the North-West dist. of Guzerat, 
v. Johnston.—B. March 10. 

Canwell, A., Surg. 2d Gren, N. 1, on furl. to the Cape and Eur. for health. 
B. Feb. 12. 
Corke, J., Capt. J., 3d N. I., to assume the comm. of the troops at Surat, v. 
Clecland.—B. March 30. : 
Campbell, A. B., 3d Assist., and acting 2d Assist., to be 2d Assist.-Comnis.- 
Gen., v. Reynolds, prom.—B. Feb. 16. 

Clarkson, G., Lieut. 12th N.I., to be Acting Adj. to the detach. at Broach, v. 
Maughan.—B. March 30. 

Cleiland, W. D., Lieut.-Col., Comm. 19th N. L., on furl. to Eur. for health.— 
B. March 31. 

Campbell, D., Lieut.-Col., to comm. in Caudeish.—B. April 3. 


Davidson, W. W., Ens., to do duty with 74th N, I—C. Jan. 26, 

Day, E. F., Lieut., to act as Adj. to 7th batt. artill., v. Ludlow. —C. Jan. 30. 

Davidson, D., Lieut., Acting 3 Assist. Commis.-Gen., to be 3d Assist.—B 
Feb. 16. 

Downey, C., Sen. Assist.-Surg., to be Surg., v. Mc‘Morris, dec.—B. Feb. 17. 
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580 Civil and Military Intelligence. 
Durack, F., Lieut. 24th N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health.—B. March 30. 


Edwards, Thos., Cadet Artill., prom. to be 2d Lieut.—C. Feb. 13. 

Elliot, T. C., Assist.-Surg., app. to 2d troop, 2d brig. horse artill—C. Jan. 26. 

Edwards, J., Dep.-Commis., app. to Allahabad Mag.—C. Feb. 5. 

ae R., Surg., to be second Mem. of Med. board, v. Morgan, on furl.— 
. Feb. 12. 


Fallon, H., Assist.-Surg., to do duty with Artill. at Dum Dum.—C. Jan. 28. 

Forster, G., Lieut. 6th L. Cav., to proceed to presid., in charge of remount 
horses.—C. Jan. 28. 

Fullarton, R., Assist.-Surg., to do duty with Eur. regts. at Agra.—C. Feb. 5. t 

Faithful, H., Lieut.-Col. Artill, returned to duty.—C. Feb. 10. § 

Foy, W. H., Capt., furl. to Europe prolonged.—B. Feb. 12. t 





Goodday, G. C. S., Ens., to be Lieut., v. Midford, cashiered.—C. Feb. 13. 

Gilmore, John, Cadet of Engin., prom. to 1st Lieut.—C. Feb. 20. * 
Gorfield, A. H., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Feb. 20. ) 
Graham; G. J., Lieut., to be Adj. to the 6th N. I., v. Mecan, res.—B. Feb. 12. { 
Graham, J., Capt. 7th N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health. 


Hamilton, C., Lieut, 22d N. 1. to be Capt. of acomp., v. Olephant, dec.— 

C. Feb. 13. b 

Hough, Jos., Messrs., Adm. Veter.-Surg.—C. Feb. 13. 
Hulse, H. C., Adm. Veter.-Surg.—C. Feb. 13. 
Horne, W. G., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Feb. 20. 
Hopkins, P., Lieut. 27th N. I., to be Interp. and Quar,-Mas..—C. Feb. 5, : 
Hardy, Lieut., Col., Quar.-Mas.-Gen. of the army, on leave to the Neilgherry 

Hills.—B. March 5. 

Hart, S. V., Ens., to be Interp. of Hindostanee, to 2d Gren. reg..—B. March 30. 
Hughes, R., Lieut., to act as Adj. to 3d N, I.—B. March 30, 
Hale, J., Lieut., to act as Adj. to 22d N. I., v. Parkinson.—B. March 30. 


Innes, W., Lieut. 12th N. I, to be Interp. and Quar.-Mas., v. Mullins, res.— 
C. Feb. 5. 

Jones, W. W., Lieut. 3d N. I., to be Interp. and Quar.-Mas.—C. Feb. 9. 

Johnston, H., Assist.-Surg., to be Civ. Surg. at Allahabad, v. Stuart, prom.— : 
B. March 10. ‘ 

Johnson, C. H., Capt. 12th N. I, to act as Brig.-Maj. to Surat Div.— 
B. Feb. 12. 


ote 


Knipe, T. B., Super Ens., to be effective Ens., St. Helena.—April 27. 


Kennett, B., Lieut.-Col., returned to duty.—B. Feb. 16. 

Locke, J., Ens. 22d N. L., to be Lieut., v. Hamilton, prom.—C. Feb. 13, 

Leighton, T., Capt., to act as Quar.-Mas.-Gen. to the Guicawar Subsid. force, v. 
Campbell, on furl.—B. March 30. 


Macdonald, H., Ens., directed to do duty with 7th N. I.—-C. Jan. 26. 

Macrae, J. Assist.-Surg., appointed to do duty with Artillery at Dum Dum.— 
C. Jan. 28. 

Macnaughten, J. D., Cornet 5th L. Cav., to be Aide-de-Camp to Brig.-Gen. 
Carpenter, of Benares division.—C. Jan. 28. 

Martin, W., Lieut. 52d N. L., to be Adj., v. Fraser.—C. Jan. 30. 

Macvitie, W.J., Lieut., to act as Adjutant and Quarter-Master. of Artillery at 
Benares.—C. Feb. 3. 

Marshall, G. T., Lieut., 35th N. I., to be Interpreter and Quart.-Mas., v. Hay, 
promoted.—C. Feb. 3. 

M‘Mahon, Daniel, Lieutenant, to be Captain by Brevet, St. Helena—April 20. 
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Mearns, Assist, Surg., on furl. to Eur. for health.—B. March 9. 

Morris, T., Capt. 24th N. L., to act as Dep. Milit. Auditor Gen.—B. March 11. 
Maxwell, J. A., Super. Surg., to be 3d Member of the Med. Board.—B. Feb. 12. 
Mayor, F., Ens., returned to duty.—B. Feb. 12. 

Morse, 1’., Lieut.-Col. 4th N. L, on furl. to Eur. for health.—B. Feb. 16. 


Nares, G. W.A., Lieut. 53d N. I., returned to duty.—C. Feb. 10. 


Oakes, W. H. M., to be Accountant to Milit. Depart. v. Morley. C. Feb. 20. 
Ormsby, W. C., Lieut. 63d N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health.—C. Feb. 20. 


Parker, W., Capt., Maj. of Brig., app. to Malwa field force —C. Feb. 3. 

Platt, J., Lieut., to be Interp. and Quart. Mas. to 23d N.I., v. Bean res.—C. 
Feb. 3. ; 

Pringle, D., Capt. 10th N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health.—C, Feb, 20. 

Pearson, E., Major, fur. to Eur. prolonged.—B. Feb. 12. 

Payne, C., Capt., returned to duty.—B. Feb. 12. 

Payne, R., Capt., to be acting 2d Assist. Commis. Gen., v. Molesworth.—B. 
Feb. 16. 

Pinhey, R., Surg., to be Garr. Surg. at Presidency, v. Powell.—B. Feb. 17. 


ret E. W. W., Assist. Surg., to be 3d Assist. to Presidency Gen. Hos.— 

. Feb. 13. 

Robinson, C., Super. Surg., app. to Presid. division.—C. Feb. 3. 

Ramsay, W. M., Lieut. 62d N.T., to be an extra Aide-de-Camp on personal 
staff of Comman.-in-Chief.—C. Feb. 3. 

Rainey, A. C., Ens., to do duty with 13th N. I.—C. Feb. 10. 

Reed, T. S., supernum. Ens., to be effective Ens., St. Helena.—C. April 27. 

Ross, J., Assist. Surg., placed at the disposal of the Super. of Marine duty.— 
B. March 9. 

Rybat, Capt., Dep. Auditor Gen., to act as first Assist. Commis. Gen., v. James. 
—B. March 11. 

Rooke, C., Ens. N. I., to be Lieut., v. Kensington dismissed.—B. March 12, 

Reeves, G. O., Lieut. 3d L. Cav., to take rank, v. Meekerder.—B. Feb, 12. 

Rickards, R. H., Cornet 3d L. Cav., to be Lieut. v. Johnstone, deceased.— 
B. Feb. 12. 

Ramsay, H. N., Lieut. 24th N. L., to act as Super. of Bazars at Poona, v. Ro- 
bertson.—B. Feb. 12. 

Robertson, R., Major, furl. to Eur. prolonged.—B. Feb. 12. 

Reynolds, J., Capt., second Assist. Commis. Gen., to be first Assist., v. Snod- 
grass, dec.—B. Feb. 16. 


Shakespear, R. C., Cadet Artill., prom. to 2d Lieut.—C. Feb. 13. 

Stewart, Robert, Cadet, promoted to Ensign.—C. Feb. 13. 

Smith, Sam., Cornet, posted to 9th L, Cav.—C. Jan. 26. 

Shortreed, W., Lieut., to act as Adj. to 2d Eur. Reg. v. Lysaght.—C. Jan. 30. 

Salter, G. Lieut., to be Adj. to 4th N. I., v. Macdonald, res.—C. Jan. 30. 

Stoneham, A., Lieut.-Col. 53d N. 1., perm. to retire on a pension.—C. Feb. 20. 

Saunders, J., Lieut. 50th N.I., to be Interp. and Qu. Mas., v. Impey, prom.— 
C. Feb. 3. 

Spens, A., Lieut., to act as Interp. and Qu. Mas., to 74th N. I. v. Beresford.— 
C. Feb. 10. 

Shuldham, T., Maj.-Gen., on furl. to Eur.—C. Feb. 12. 

Stark, R., Lieut., acting 3d Assist. Commis.-Gen., to be 3d Assist.—B. Feb. 16. 

Stewart, J. W., Sen. Assist. Surg., to be Surg., v. Powell, dec.—B. Feb. 16. 


Taylor, Jas., Maj. Engin., to be Garr. Engin, and Exer. Offic, Fort William, 
&c., vy. Wood, on furl.—C. Feb. 5. 
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Thomas, Wm., Surg., to be a Super. Surgeon on Estab., v. Todd.—C. Feb. 20. 
Trevor, R.S., Lieut., 3d L. Cav., to be Interp. and Qu.-Mas.—C. Feb. 9. 
Thompson, G., Capt. Engin., on furl. to Europe.—C., Feb. 12. 

Turner, J. W. H., Capt. 59th N. L, on furl. to Europe for health.—C. Feb. 13. 
Torshire, C., Ens., to be Lieut., v. Crofton, dec.-—C. March 9. 

Thatcher, W., Lieut., to act as Quar.-Mas. to 6th N. I.—B. Feb. 12. 


Venables, G. H., Cadet, promoted to Ensign.—C. Feb. 13. 


Whally, F. E., Cornet, posted to 6th L. Cav.—C. Jan. 26. 

Wall, F., Cadet, promoted to 2d Lieut. Artill—C. Feb. 20. 

Williamson, G., Maj. 69th N. I., appointed to charge of 46th N. I1—C. Feb. 3. 

Williams, F., Ensign 2d Gren. N.I., to be Lieutenant, v. Munroe, deceased.— 
B. March 5. 

Williams, John, Cornet, posted to 3d L. Cav.—B. Feb. 12. 

Wade, W., Lieut., furl. to Eur. prolonged.—B. Feb. 16. 





BIRTHS. 


Birdwood, the lady of Wm., Esq., Civil Service, of a son, Bombay, March 24. 
Corbett, the lady of Capt. S., of a son, at Howal Bagh, February 24. 

Dick, the lady of Capt. H., 56th N.1., of a daughter, at Calcutta, March 13. 
Jenkins, the lady of Capt., 11th L. Drag., of a daughter, at Cawnpore, Feb. 3. 
Nisbet, the lady of Josiah, Esq., of a daughter, at Durwar. 

Ord, the lady of W. K., of a son, at Calcutta, March 10. 


Ramsay, the lady of H. N., Lieut. 24th N.I., of a son still-born, at Poonah, 
March 14. 


MARRIAGES. 


Montgomery, E., Esq., Civil Service, to Isabella Ann, second daughter of Lieut.- 
Col. Sullivan, 6th foot, at Poona, March 18. 


Wilson, the Rev. E.H. H., to Francis S. Parr, eldest daughter of G. S, Siddons, 
Esq., at Calcutta, March 11. 


Yates, Alex., Esq., commanding the ship Sesostris, to Mrs. Mary Caroline Tate, 
fourth daughter of the late J. Martin, Esq., Tyronne, Ireland, Bombay, 
March 21. 


DEATHS. 


Burford, Lieutenant George, Adjutant 27th reg., N.I., aged 29, at Benares, 
February 15. 

Goodiff, J. B., Capt., commanding 15th N. I., at Sucheena, Feb. 8. 

Robertson, Colin Campbell, infant son of Lieut, Col. Archibald, Mahabulcswar, 
March 20. 

Rogers; Mr. Robert, aged 34, at Calcutta, February 22. 
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Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander. Place of Depart. Date. 
1829. 

Weymouth.. Kh.StewartForbesChapman.. Bombay .. Feb. 22 
Dover Sesostris -- Yates Bombay .. Mar. 24 
Downs Lady Kennaway Delafons.. China Jan. 21 
Falmouth .. Princess Louise Barmessen China Jan. 21 
Portsmouth Lord Cochrane Sutton Ceylon Feb. 14 
Cowes Harmonica .. Lange Batavia .. Mar. 1 
Downs Manlius -- Johnstone Batavia .. Feb. 19 
Downs Hopeful -- Mallors .. Cape May 30 
Dover Meteor -- Watson .. Mauritius May 2 
Portsmouth Auguste .. Brunemyer Batavia .. Mar. 20 
Dover Eliza Doutty N.S. Wales Mar. 21 
Portsmouth Mar. Lansdowne Noyes V.D.Land Mar. 29 
Downs Warrens --» Bliss South Seas 
Portsmouth Isabella -- Parker .. Bengal Feb. 14 
Portsmouth Maria -» Wakefield Mauritius May 4 
Falmouth .. Indian -- (Late Eadie) Singapore Mar. 23 
Liverpool .. Malvina -- Pearson .. Bombay .. April1l 
Portsmouth Abberton ..» Percival ... Bengal .. Mar. 23 
Portsmouth ‘Flinn -- Philipson.. . Cape June 7 
Isle of Wight Coldstream Tregartha Bengal Mar. 9 
Downs Newton -- Rising .. Batavia .. April10 
Portsmouth Sir Thos. Munro Crockley.. Singapore Mar. 14 
Downs Zephyr s- |; Fell South Seas 

Downs Samuel Crawley Hutchinson Mauritius 

Hastings Barossa -» Hutchinson Bengal Feb. 25 
Dover Nithsdale -- Christian.. Bombay .. Mar. 8 
Portsmouth _— Civilian -. Blair Batavia .. Feb. 24 
Isle of Wight Maitland -- Short Bengal Mar. 12 
Portsmouth Rose -- Marquis .. Bengal Mar. 22 
Liverpool ... Adahlina -. Murray .. Bengal Mar. 9 
Downs Sir Josph. Banks Fraser Singapore Mar. 27 
Margate Edward Lombe Freeman.. Bombay .. Mar. 19 
Dover Mermaid -- Henniker.. V.D.Land April 8 
Gravesend.. Milo -- Starke .. C.G.Hope June 18 

ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 

Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name. Commander, Port of Depart. 
Bombay Hyman .. Edington London 
Bombay Claremont M‘Kinlay .. Glasgow 
Calcutta Nandi ws Hawkins Liverpool 
Calcutta Britannia . —--——_—- Liverpool 
Canton Nautilus oc. oan London 
Calcutta Roberts Corbyn London 
Bengal George & M ary Roberts Greenock 
Bombay Protector Pr Bragg Liverpool 
V. D. Land. . Pyramus oo Eger London 
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DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 





—— Port of Depart. Ship’s Name. Commander. Destination. 
1829. 

July 26 Liverpool... Skerne -  Duckles N.S. Wales 
July 30 Gravesend.. Euphrat es.. Buckham India 

July 31 Liverpool... Ann -- Robson Cape 

Aug. 1 Downs Craigeivar .. Ray Ceylon 
Aug. 1 Downs Cicely . Gilpin Cape 

Aug. 4 Downs Ellen Camper Cape 

Aug. 5 Downs Parific Todd Mauritius 
Aug..5 Downs... Matilda Vaux Cape 

Aug. 8 Liverpool... Rachel Potter Bombay 
Aug. 12 Liverpool . Herculean Battersbury Bengal 
Aug. 13 Liverpool .. _ Isabella Leeds : Batavia 
Aug. 14 Portsmouth Wanstead ..  Frend Swan River 
Aug. 14 Liverpool... Consbrook Strachan Bombay 
Aug. 16 Portsmouth Juliana -»  Tarbutt Bengal 
Aug. 19 Downs: .. Triumph Green -- . Bombay 
Aug. 24 Gravesend.. Agnes Bilbarney .. Cape 

Aug. 25 Gravesend.. London Jolly Rio & Cape 
Aug. 25 Gravesend.. —_ Exporter .  Amwyl Cape & Maur 
Aug. 25 Downs  ..  Barretto,Jun... * Shannon Bengal 











GENERAL List or PassENGERS. 


HoMEWARDS. 


Per Edward Lombe from Bombay. Lieut. Pottinger; Dr. Mears; and Mr. 
Price, from the Cape. 

Per Mermaid from New South Wales. Capt. Montague; Messrs. Murdoch, 
Walker, Jennings, and Seccombe ; Mrs. Montague and 3 children. 

Per Maitland from Bengal. Capts. Clarke, Country Serv., and James Clark, 
47th foot; Lieuts. Merr, Campbell Frazer, W. D. Hewson, and J. Lardner ; 
Assist.-Surg. Robert Battersby ; Master Clarke ; Mesdames Clark, Clarke, and, 
Polland ; Misses Clark, Clarke, and Cookes ; 153 privates of the 47th foot. 

Per Barossa from Madras. Gen. Shouldham; Col. Doveton (left at St. He- 
lena) ; Capt. Pringle; Master Home ; Mesdames Shouldham, Home, Bentham, 
Simons, and Macnamara; Misses Shouldham and Browns. 

Per Abberton from Bengal. Capts. Dickson, 60th N.I. ; Thompson, 2d Euro- 
pean reg.; and Colebrooke, Inv. Estab.; Lieuts. T. Sampson, 22d N.I.; and 
Southall, 38th foot; Messrs. G. H. Blake, and Macdonald; Masters Arnot, 
Dickson, Burton, and Playfair ; Messdames Cab, Playfair, Dickson, Knyvett, 
Studd, and Harris ; Misses P. Harris, Barton, Studd, Phillips, Allen, and Dick- 
son; and 3 servants. 

Per Rose from Bengal. Col. W. Cotton, C.B., 14th reg.; Capts. J. W. X. 
Turner, 89th N.I.; and G. Bryant, Inv. Estab.; Dr. S. Patterson, 3d Buffs ; 
Wm. Paxton, H. W. Taunton, C. T. Trower, R. H. Matthew, S. Goddard, and 
Colin Turner, Esqrs.; Master J. W. Watson ; Lady Toone (died at Sea) ; Mrs. 
Toone. 

Per Tamerlane from Bombay. Drs. Boyd and Griffiths; Messrs. Kinchant 
and Pilcher ; Messdames Boyd, Griffiths, and Richardson. 

Per Sesostris from Bombay. Capts. Liddell, Bomb. N.I. (died at sea) ; and 
Martin, Country Serv.; Ens. Rose, 92d foot; Dr. Conwell; Assist.-Surgs. H. 
J. Campbell and Duncan; Hanson Watson, Esq.; Messrs. Bird and Dowdes- 
well (2) ; Masters Davies ; Messdames Conwell and Yates (2) ; Misses Con- 
wells. 
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